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““This Gold Seal is your assurance 
of complete satisfaction: 


Right here, Madam, is the famous Gold 


Seal! It’s on every guaranteed Gold-Seal 


Congoleum Art-Rug. Pledges you absolute 
satisfaction or your money back— and means 
exactly what it says! 


‘True, purchasers seldom have to avail 
themselves of the Gold Seal Guarantee. But 
the seal itself—pasted on the face of every 
rug and on all Congoleum By-the-Yard— 
shows that you are getting genuine Congo- 


leum, with the full value and protection 


that the Gold Seal assures. 


Only from rugs bearing the Gold Seal do 
you receive the service that has led thou- 
sands of housewives to buy more and more 
Congoleum Art-Rugs. Only in these rugs 
do you find the patterns that have been 


created by the world’s masters of rug design. 


Gold Seal 


(ANGOLEUM 
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l rugs, from left t y 


Nos. 534, 408 and 2 


fr? 


Non-Spotting—Easy to Clean 
Absolutely waterproof and non-absorbent, 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs do not spot 
or stain. liresome sweeping and beating are 
done away with, since an easy going-over 
with a damp mop is all the cleaning required 
to keep them good as new. 


And Congoleum Rugs lie perfectly flat 
without fastening of any kind. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 






6 x s x 1t.> 0 
7 x l . 
- 3 x 3 i +0 
} x 
) x 7 3 x4 5 
: ¢ 8 00 3 x ¢ 0 
Ow f i s S« i 1 west of the 
are hishe: t those quoted. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philad a I wae Cl ’ Kansas City 
S bran ) Aclant M lis Dallas Pittsburgh 
Cleveland New Orleans Londor Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Free Booklet 


~ Things Every Woman Should Know 
About Congoleum Rugs,’’? a very 
interesting booklet by Anne 
Lewis Pierce, shows all the 
beautiful Congoleum patterns in 
their actual colors. Write our 
nearest office today for free copy. 


ig from left to right, are Patterns No. 323, 544, 554, 378, 
















Important Warning! 


There is only one ‘‘Congoleum”’ 
and it is identified by the Gold 
Seal pasted on every pattern. 
“Congoleum” is a registered 


trade-mark and the exclusive prop- 
erty of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
If you want “‘Congoleum’’ be 
sure to ask for it by name and 


don’ t fail to look for the Gold Seal. 
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a> ANNOUNCEMENT «ew 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


This beloved writer, easily America’s most popular living author, has 

steadfastly refrained from allowing his novels to be published in maga- 

zines before their book publication, although he has been sought after 

again and again by practically every editor in the country. 

McCall’s Magazine feels greatly honored that Mr. Wright has selected 

its columns as the vehicle for his first serial publication, and is certain that 
its readers also will deeply appreciate it. This new work, entitled, 


“A SON OF HIS FATHER” 


seems to the Editor to be the finest and most moving story Mr. Wright has 
yet given his public. It is a great epic of western America with its locale 
laid in that fascinating terrain of mountain and desert that is Arizona— 
the Arizona of today where pioneer blood and pioneer traditions still per- 
sist, clashing violently with newer and cheaper ideals of living that filter in 


from the rapidly changing east. 


This is the country beloved of Harold Belk Wright—a country where he 
has lived many years of his life—and he writes of it in this book as of a man 
taking farewell of it, for he says it is the last novel of the west he shall 


write for a long time to come. 


If you have the ideals of America at heart, if you believe that our 

pioneer tradition must be preserved, and if you think of the west as of a 

deep reservoir of all that is still most challenging in this nation, you will 

drink in every word of this great novel of Mr. Wright’s—a novel that will 

bring home to you changing America as it noticeably shifts even in the lit- 
tle lapse of time between a son and his father. 


IN THE APRIL McCALL’S 








|e A thrilling scene from “4 Son of His Father,’’ Harold Bell Wright’s newest novel which begins in McCall’s next month. Painted by Frank Street ® 
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| Y gecyie Magazine is pleased to announce that, beginning with the 
April issue, it will serialize for the first time in magazine history a 
novel by our most famous American author, 
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Honour thy father and 


thy mother. 


Vi- 


‘| hou shalt not ki! 


-Vil- 


Thou shalt not commi 





adtilterv . 


-VIiil 


‘Thou shalt not steal. 


‘ie 
‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy 


neighbour. 


oe 

Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s house, thou 
shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife, nor his man- 
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servant, nor his maidser- 





iy 
the pare! ol I 
present day it occur 
to n that an ap- 


ority of them are the most expert 
world 


to be able with 


de-steppers thi 
known. They seem 
ntire satisfaction to themselves to 
ide-step any particular duty what- 
ver to their country. If they man- 
uze to get to the polls and 
perfunctory vote for someb 
election day,they feel that they 
done their whole duty. G 
ip to the men who have beer 
blic offices. It never occurs to tl 


i make the official 





hat if they woul 


that they had an eye on them, that 


of them, that they must make 
there wouldn’t be so much pror 
without a ghost of an intention 
who has promised of keeping hi 
nd to fill offices in Washingt 


in their hearts that t! 





‘eply graven 
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oO! father or mother think th: or } 1 is going to be impressed by the command, ‘‘Honor thy father 
D and thy mother,’’ when they see daily grandfathers and mothers regarded as back numbers? There used to be 


vant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor any thing that 7 
thy neighbour’s, 


a story that was told children of how the father of a wealthy man had developed the palsy and he could not manage his 





food according to custom, and so what he had to eat was put into a bowl, carried to his room and he was provided i 
with a large wooden spoon and left in seclusion to do the best he could with his meals, Now this man had a little son 
who was and the pride of his heart, and one day he found him working hard at what gave evidence of being intended 


fell 


, 
what purpose it was being made, he was told it was for him when heg 


‘The 


for a big wooden spcon. The little 





Side-Steppers 


BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
AUTHOR OF “FRECKLES,” “THE WHITE FLAG” 


“THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST” 
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they have elected awar ng them, is expecting something of them, and will see to it 
<¢ xz was exp i at y do not occupy the position a second time if they do 
th mpaigr n ti ose expectations, we shall get better results from 
ng with no f our present f of 1ent than we ever before have had. 
the t Ir I r * mother and father of the day 
Wh s within my range rv I see no place 
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st on it, and when the father inquired what it was and for 
tto the place where he had to eat as Grandpa did. 


training. If a child reaches ma- 

turity without any knowledge of 

the laws of God, without any clear 

conception of what we were taught, 

without any moral regard for Di- 

vine authority, the parents seem 

to feel that it is too bad that the 

preachers and Sunday School 

teachers have not done a better 

job, while they themselves were 

hav'ng Sunday morning breakfast 

parties, Sunday noon picnics, and 

Sunday night concerts, which is a 

polite way of not mentioning Sun- 

day night dances and card parties and drink- 

ing bouts. How in all this world is a child 

supposed to get the essence and the spirit of 

religious devotion, to gain a knowledge of the laws of God 

as set forth in the Bible, or to develop personal thought and 

introspection on a subject concerning which they are taught 

absolutely nothing in their homes, that they see enter in no 
slightest degree into the daily lives of their parents? 

Why should children of a Sunday School age feel that it 

makes any very great difference whether when they start out 

on Sunday morning they go to Sunday [Turn to page 68] 
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Here's the delicious 


{f | 


heat breakfast dish! 























whole W. 
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ty | 
Xi’ \\ Golden Wheatena is bringing the nation to healthe 
3 \ giving whole-wheat through its irresistible flavor. 
With its vital, body-building, easily-digested nutri- 
ment, each spoonful helps to add golden years to your 


















and life. The healthful vitamines; tissue-building proteins; 
bone-making mineral salts; bran, the natural regulator; 
andeventhe little golden heartof the Wheat, withitsenergy- 
giving. carbohydrates—all are retained from choicest 
winter wheat by the exclusive Wheatena method of 
roasting. 

Golden wheat fields! Golden Wheatena! Golden 

ia years added to the lives of the nation! 

Your grocer has Wheatena, or will get it foryou. Get the 
yellow-and-blue package today—for a delicious whole-wheat 
breakfast tomorrow. 

The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 

; Add golden years! 
hy 
ou 
h- 
n- 
T- 
i 
Try Wheatena Bread 

2 % 114 cups boiling w: 
sf Speer nn 1 yonst calee dusphved tn 
ir 2 tablespoons shortening 2 tablespoons lukewarm water 
t, 3 cups flour 24 cup uncooked Wheatena 
i- Ad r, salt and shortening to water. When lukewarm add 
n dise cake. Add flour and WHEATENA and mix well. 

T red board and knead for 5 minutes. Place in bowl, 
le .» warm place to rise. Knead dough again for 5 
y1 to loaf and let rise nearly to top of pan. Bake in 
4 ) degrees F) about 50 minutes. Brush top with 
| »l on wire rack. 
e 
st 
d 
a 
f 
: Free Sample Package 
t and book of recipes showing many 
o dainty and economical ways in 

which Wheatena may be served. 

t = ° Id h h Write today! 
: Out of the wheat field cometh strength ! 
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To prevent 


“Jaundry and dishpan hands” 


How often have you 
asked yourself this question: 
‘Oh, isn’t there some way I can 
do my washing and dishes and 
yet keep my hands ki oking nice?”’ 
Millions of other women have answered 
“yes.” Let them tell you how they do 


it 


One of them fayse 


“| never use anything but Ivory either 
in the laundry or kitchen work and 
for a very good reason. People have 
often said to me, “Why do you 
always use Ivory Soap? Do you not 
think it extravagant?’ And my an- 
swer is, ‘I find it most beneficial to 


my skin’, MRS. A. J. L., Toronte 


{nother says: 

“All these years I've been wsing Ivory, 
not having it used, and my hands are 
the constant source of envy from my 
friends. They've said to me, ‘How 
on earth do you keep your hands so 
white and so soft?’ My answer is 


Ivory’. MRS. G. M. B., Dalla 


{ man writes: 

This winter has been the first ia 
many years that my mother’s hands 
have not become paintully chapped 
from housework, and she attributes 
her good fortune entirely to the fact 
that she used Ivory Soap exclusively 
tor all purposes—even for scrubbing.” 


W.J.G Philadelphia 


©) 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Women who do their own work 
jind this method keeps the 
skin soft and white 











F you have thought of Ivory Soap and Ivory Flakes as made 

only for toilet, bath and five laundry, perhaps you will be a 

little surprised at the suggestion to use them for the general 
laundry and other heavier household tasks. 

But Ivory has the distinction of being so pure that it cannot 
injure even the most delicate skin, yet so wonderfully cleansing 
and so economical that it can be used for everything. 

In any soap, it is the suds that cleanse, and you know what 

marvelous suds Ivory makes. So you can be sure it 
will cleanse perfectly and yet keep your hands 
and your clothes in excellent condition. 
Just try it, and see. 


é ‘ > LL? 
Procter © Gamble 


oo 2. = 


Cake 


ae 


Flakes 


99x45% PURE IT FLOATS 





Your personal laundry 
BELOW are listed the washable ar- 
ticles in the wardrobe of the modern 
woman. 

Every one of these garments requires 
the care and protection provided by 
Ivory (cake or flakes). 


silk stockings * scarves 

silk lingerie * dresses 

silk nightgowns* handkerchiefs 
silk blouses * ties 

silk negligees cuffs and collars 


sweaters sports skirts 
* The garments indicated thus should be 
tubbed in Ivory suds as soon as possible 
after they are worn. 


Ivory Flakes for 
Shampoo 


IVORY has of course been used for 
shampooing ever since it was first made 
46 years ago. Now many women have 
found that the instant, rich suds from 
Ivory Flakes does the work quicker and 
leaves the hair smooth and soft and 
fluffy. 


Ivory Flakes 

For a very special need — 
a sample — FREE 
IF you have a particularly precious gar- 
ment that will stand the touch of pure 
water, let us send you a sample of Ivory 
Flakes to wash it with. With the sam- 
ple will come also a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, “The Care of Lovely 
Garments,” which is a veritable ency- 
clopaedia of laundering information. 
Address a postcard or letter to Section 
14-CF, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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ETHEL M. DELL’S NEWEST NOVELETTE COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 
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Sry Illustrated By Charlotte, in her wedding 
aed H. R. BALLINGER 7 T al robe, stood upon the stairs 
us- R 3 | % bk 
iy 
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: E M. D 
on i HTHEL ; 
: --NOMETHING old, prejudices to achieve success 
: something new, some- ; or failure. The four children 
thing borrowed, and of that ill-fated union had 
’ something blue’; now grown up in Hannah Vigil’s 
~. I wonder what we can loving charge, and now in her 
borrow!” said Miss Vigil, old age she kept house for 
stroking her long thin nose thoughtful’ young Sir William at Redhayes under Miss 
fr irrowed her foreheac ae : : Charlotte’s able supervision. There remained bs 
i white hair. Hanr ad occasion. Miss Charlotte had inherited that intense wo younger daughters, Miss Margaret, and little Miss m9 
I r, had dressed r her her father, old Sir Roger Sinclair of Redhayes, of wh the darling of them all. They. were all beautiful, these 
C rlotte was vers jepen- one had stood in awe, and who had astounded eve ters of Sir Roger, but Margaret was undoubtedly the 
d ded herself v sensible dying of a broken heart three months after the dea st. Charlotte’s beauty was of a classic and somewhat 
b ss, and it w ner proud young wife. Ah well! Ah well! That tragedy was o que order, but Margaret had the warm loveliness of 


SI } rse to b ¢ the great now another generation had arisen with new ideas ¢ While little Anne—there were really no adequate 











W ht OF | t e had nought to 
v r ré r rs. In charm she eclipsed 
th. She 1 { ti oid house, < Miss Vigil 
. oe v | e wv I was in it and 
ptine wl go! 
at I id | r 1 | from her 
| 1 P t d ling of her eldest 
r f Sir W is ten years her 
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by t ght t w t eve of Miss Char 
Lhe dusk of was falling, and the 
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i the wa [ n eerie atme yhere 
held no terr f H Vigil. She was, as it 
t ed t I ke eton Vet at the 
M Marga I 1; for a fresh, girlish 
ing W 
M iret M M I « In 
ve tr ( 1 ) sing d made read) 
Of cour Nu Why do you ask?” 
h \ el » found herself in a large apart- 
ha Ww imed ceiling and windows with 
r rt stood in the middle of the dim 
la t r that was old. Dressed in simple 
tl t ash at her waist, her golden hair 
sainst the radiant purity of her 
l her le eves t deep, unfathomable 
itl ich was Margaret Sinclair. 
ln t et her, “I s wanting you, Nursie,” 
I ha trying on my bridesmaid’s dress 
k like an angel from heaven,” said 
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Hannah Vigil. 

Margaret laughed. “It’s the dress I want you to look at,” 
she said. “I think I could bear the waist a little tighter. It 
would enhance the fulness of the skirt. If you could just pin 
it for me, Nursie, I will alter it myself. I know you will have 
no time as soon as Nan arrives.” 

“Ah! If only she would arrive!” sai 
ing to her task. “It is a bad night, ) 
child will be worn out.” 


1 Hannah Vigil, bend- 
1s 


liss Margaret, and the 


“Nan is never worn out,” said Margaret tranquilly. “When 
she was six years o!d, she confided to me that when she was 
grown up she would never go to bed.” 

That was so like Miss Margaret. She never lacked in 
sympathy, but in her quiet, even way she would not be 
perturbed by unnecessary forebodings. Hannah’s fears began 
to subside. “She’s nothing but a baby now,” she said. “So 
perhaps she wiil enjoy being late. I think that will be all 
right, Miss Margaret dear, and if you will leave it, I will 


stitch it for you when you have gone to bed. And you go 
down and enjoy yourself! Miss Charloite will be wanting 
you to help her with her guests.” 

Margaret smiled at the idea 
you know?” 

“No doubt he is!” said Hannah. “I heard his horse’s hoofs 
in the stable-yard a long time back.” 

“Then Cherlotte will not be wanting me,” said Margaret 
“Are her things all packed, Hannah? And the wedding-dress 
all ready ?” 


“Is Captain Oliver here, do 


“Trust Miss Charlotte for that!” said Hannah. “She never 
forgets a single thing. But, that reminds me—what can we 
borrow for the bride, Miss Margaret?” 


“Charlotte will never consent to borrow anything,” said 


her sister. “After all, it is only a foolish superstition.” 

“It is as important as the rice and the shoe!” declared 
Hannah Vigil. “She will have no luck without it. Can’t you 
think of anything of your own, dear Miss Margaret? That 
pretty little cameo brooch now that you brought back a 
week ago from Bath! She wouldn’t refuse to wear that.” 

“T couldn’t lend her that,” said Margaret with something 
less than her usual gentle composure. 

“But why not?” Hannah looked up in surprise. ‘Miss 
Arabella has given you so many things. I am sure she would 
not mind your lending one of them to your sister!” 

“That brooch was not one of Aunt Arabella’s gifts,’ 
Margaret, with a deep blush. 

“Not!” Hannah nearly fell backwards in her astonishment. 
“But—but—then where did it come from?” 

“Someone e'se,” said Margaret sedately. “Ah, here is 
Charlotte! Come in, Sister! Still no news of the travellers?” 

Charlotte Sinclair, the bride-elect, stood in the doorway of 
her sister’s room. She came slowly forward. Even in those 
days—she was but twenty-four--she showed a firmness of 
demeanour that amounted almost to severity. She was ex- 
tremely handsome, pale, proud, aristocratic. Beside her, Mar- 
garet, with all her exquisite beauty, looked almost insi7nificant 

“I shall be glad, Margaret, if ycu will come downstairs as 
soon as possible,” she said, with an almost disdainful glance 
ct the bridal finery in Hannah's arms. “William and Anne 
have not yet arrived, although the barouche set out to meet 
the stage at Burminster some hours ago. Hubert has offered 
to go in search of them, Should there have been a breakdown 
upon the road, he might perhaps bring Anne back with him 
The child will be so tired.” 

“Oh yes, let Captain Oliver go!” said old Hannah. “It’s a 
bad night, Miss Charlotte.” 

Charlotte’s voice, cool and 
authoritative, interrupted 
her. “Wi'l you fasten Miss 


’ 


said 
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Margaret’s dress, and we 
will go down?” 

“Charlotte, Hannah and I 
have been wondering if you 
would borrow something for 
the wedding—for luck, you 
know.” 

Choriette’s beautiful lips 
curved avain with a hint of 
disdain. “My dear,” she said, 
“TI do not think we need 
concern ourselves with these 
foolish sunerstitions. I for 
ene have very much more 
impertant things to think 
abeut.” 

Hannah siched aloud, b'* 
Marvaret moved to her sis 
ter’s side, and laid a gent’ 
hand uron her arm. They 
left the reom tovether. 

The great hall at Red- 
hayes was full of guests. A 
buzz of talk and Jau7hter 
reached the two sisters as 
they descended the wide oak 
staircase. Old General Sin 
clair, Sir Roger’s en'y broth 
er, and bis wife were stay 
ing in the house, end several 
cousins besides. The bride- 
groom, Hubert Oliver, had 
ridden over from his own 
house five miles away, bring- 
ing his best man, John 
Carver. 

“He is a pleasing young 
man,” Charlotte told her 
sister as they nassed down 
the stairs tovether. “He has 
studied medicine. and is 
now duly qualified § as 
a doctor. Jn fact, I believe 
he has already joined an 
uncle in the west of England 


who is in the medical 
profession.” 
“How in‘eresting!” mur- 


mured Margaret. “I wonder 
if Aunt Arabella has met 
him.” 

“It is quite possible that 
she may have met the uncle,” 
said Charlotte. “She has had 
a wide experience of doc- 
tors. But I do not know 
his name.” 

They reached the hall, and 
at once the lover hastened 
forward to join his be- 
trothed. Captain Hubert 
Oliver was a man of eight- 
and-twenty, a keen soldier 
and sportsman, with an 
ardent and fiery tempera- 
ment. Yet Charlotte, not- 
withstanding her coldness, 
possibly on account of her 
undoubted beau‘y, possessed 
a very strong attraction for 
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his devotion was beyond 
question, and it shone in his 
eyes as he came to meet her. 
The younger and more beau- 
tiful sister he seemed scarcely 
to see. 

“I am going at once, Char- 
lotte,” he said. “I am sure it 
will set your mind at rest. 
They may have met with 
some slight mishap upon the 
road and be in need of some 
timely assistance. In any case, 
I could bring your little sister 
back to you on my own 
horse.” 

“IT am somewhat anxious 
on little Anne’s account,” she 
admitted. 

“Then I will be gone. John 
Carver will ride with me. 
And,” he drew nearer to her 
and his voice sank to a 
whisper—“have no fear, sweet- 
heart! I will bring her safely 
back to you.” 

She gave him a smile, but 
plainly her thoughts were 
more with the missing little 
sister than with her lover at 
that moment. 

Did he feel the chill of her 
response? Margaret, the younger 
sister, wondered; but he gave no 
sign. 


E was whistling as he went forth 

into the storm. It was Hubert 
Oliver’s cheery fashion to whistle 
whenever he was faced with an un- 
pleasant task, and no one could have 
described the one before him as any- 
thing else. John Carver awaited 
him with the two horses. A quiet 
and purposeful man this, hard-work- 
ing, grave beyond his years, (for he 
was but twenty-five), one who, 
without welcoming difficulties, would 
never turn his back upon them. 

They splashed out side by side into 
the muddy darkness. 

“This is hard on you, John,” said 
Oliver, as a shower of raindrops 
spattered down on them. “You'll be 
wishing yourself back in old Bath.” 

“T am used to riding at night in 
the rain,” said the young doctor. “I 
have attended to most of the night 
calls since my uncle developed 
asthma.” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Oliver. “And 
I have no doubt they have increased 
in number accordingly. All the ladies 
will be wanting a doctor in the dark 
hours.” 

“I do not think that very likely,” 
said John Carver with a certain 
grimness. 

His friend laughed again. “You 
will have to follow my example, 
John, in self-defence. There is no 
protection like a wife. And by the 
way, that reminds me, you have not 
yet met the fair Margaret, I believe?” 

“Not yet,” said John guardedly. 

“She would be the very woman 
for you,” his friend declared. “Gentle 
and sweet and a thousand times 
lovelier than any of your Bath 
maidens. Egad, if it weren’t for 
Charlotte, I vow I’d have wooed her myself. You wait till 
you see her, John, and then tell me if she doesn’t exceed your 
fai-est dreams.” 

“She would certainly not do that,” said John with a de- 
cision that sounded almost gruff. 

“Ho!” Oliver’s laughter turned to active curiosity. “So the 
grave man of medicine is not above harbouring a dream or 
two! Let us hear it, John! After all, you know all mine.” 

“There is not much to tell,” said Carver. “As you say, it 
is but a dream.” 

“Tell me! Where did you meet her? What is she like?” 
asked Oliver as he hesitated. 

“T have never met her,” said Carver, in his quiet, precise 
way. 

“But where did you see her then? Where is she now?” 

“It was two weeks ago. She was sitting at work at an upper 
window of a house in Bath. I drove past, and she never 
raised her eyes. She was too exquisite for any words to 
describe. When I reached the end of the road, I turned my 
horse—I was in my uncle’s dog-cart—and drove past again. 
Still she did not look up. Once more, I turned and passed 
her, and that time I saw her eyelids quiver. I fancy she saw 
me. But—I lacked the courage to pass again. I managed to 
learn that she was the niece of a Miss Knight who lived 
there, but I never heard her name. She has left Bath now, 
but I meson to find her. And she knows it.” 

“Kr upon the words. “How did 


you n 
“T se y. “My uncle’s groom 
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knew the sister of one of Miss Knight’s maidservants and he 
conveyed it to the young lady for me. It was a cameo brooch 
which once belonged to my mother. I sipped a me--3ge with- 
in, asking her to return it to the messenger if her > srt were 
already given. I did not send my name, in case the gift came 
back. But it was not returned. I know that it reached her.” 

“By George, this is very interes‘ing!” said Oliver. “And 
what are you going to do now?” They were nearing the 
brow of the hill, and a weird and transient light shone ahead 
of them that spoke of a moon new-risen among scurrying 
storm-clouds. John Carver lifted his bridle, and his horse 
quickened its pace. 

“There is only one thing left to do,” said John Carver. “I 
am going to find her.” 

Deadman’s Hollow, a place of ill-repute among the country- 
folk, lay at the foot of steep hills, like the bottom of a cup. 
A narrow and tortuous lane wound through it, overgrown 
by trees and dark as a tunnel. 

“This is where we shall find them,” said Oliver, as they 
plunged downwards. “Hold your animal up! The place is 
full of holes.” The horses slid and stumb!ed in the darkness. 

A light shone below them—a quivering, uncer‘ain light 
Oliver sent out a shout that awoke the echoes. The wavering 
light at the bottom of the hill moved in response, and an- 
other shout, half-drowned by the rush of the stream, came 
back. A tall figure, carrying a carriage-lamp, came towards 
them. “Hullo, Hubert!” called a voice. “I am glad to see you 
The barouche crossed the ford, but is fast stuck in the mud 
on this side.” 
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“I thought it was a highwayman, 
said the voice that had laughed 


His deep pleasant voice held con- 
cern but not serious dismay. Sir 
William Sinclair was one of those 
who took life as it came. 

“Well, that’s a mess!” commented Oliver. “And the little 
sister—is she safe?” 

“Safe enough,” said Sir William, “and as gay as a hum- 
ming-bird! I told her we shouid have to spend the night 
here unless help arrived, and she said, “What fun! Then I 
shan’t have to go to bed! Who is this with you?” He lifted 
the lamp to peer at Carver. 

“My best man and best friend,” said Oliver. “John Carver 
by name, doctor by profession. John, this is Sir William 
Sinclait, my future brother-in-law.” 

“Delighted to meet you,” said Sir William cordialiy. “And 
you have ridden out in the rain in search of us? A kind 
service truly, which I shall not forget!” 

Oliver swung himself to the ground. “Carver will stay and 
help you,” he said. The main thing is to reassure Charlotte 
as quickly as possible.” 

They descended to the bottom of the hill together where 
the other carriage-lamp burned dismally, indicating the 
scene of the disaster. The barouche was clear of the stream 
but stuck like a stranded ship deep in the mud where the 
road had been washed away. 

Hubert Oliver, leading his horse, advanced with Sir Wil- 
liam. “She is inside,” said the latter. “Will you hold the lamp?” 

Oliver waited on the edge of the mire. The carriage-door 
opened. By the light of the lamp Oliver saw a figure emerge. 

“Here is your future sister—Anne,” said Sir William. “My 
dear, this is Hubert, your brother-after-to-morrow.” 

A slender little hand came out to Oliver, warm and full of 
confidence, like a child’s, yet somehow unlike. 

“T thought it was a highwayman!” said the voice that had 
laughed. “And instead of that, it is my brother-after-to- 
mcrrow. But—how dull!” There was something warm and 
inviting in the gay accents, something that strangely thrilled 
the man. It was as though she appealed to him to enjoy the 
adventure with her, and his quick young blood leapt to. the 
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call. Suddenly both Sir William Sinclair and John Carver 
became so commonplace, so staid as to sink into utter in 
significance beside this little firefly of a girl who fluttered to 
him out of the night and complained that he was dull. He 
kept the little pulsing hand in his as he made reply 

“That is as you care to regard it, Mademoiselle Nan. To 
my mind, we are given all the materials and it is our own 
fault if we fail to weave them into the cloth of gold.” 

She made a soft mocking sound that had the charm of her 
laugh. “Then let us make it orange and crimson and flame!” 
she said. “It will not fade so soon.” 

He laughed with her. Who could help it? “Do you know 
what I have come for?” he said. “I have come to carry you 
back on my horse to Redhayes.” 

“Oh, have you?” she said. “How lovely!” Again the 
wonder, the abounding life of her reached and seemed to 
pierce him. She was like a flan all warmth and ardour—a 
dancing spirit out of the night. There was just that regal 


touch about her that had attracted him to the eldest sister, 
but infinitely more of vitality and charm 

“We will start at once,” he said. “Your sister is very 
anxious about you.” 

“Oh, poor old Charlotte!” she said lightly. “Like a hen 
with one chick—I know!” That also took him by surprise 
Here spoke the rising generation! To this newly-opened bud 
of girlhood, Charlotte was already almost past maturity 
Charlotte! His bride ! 

“You had better mount aid Sir William. “And I will 
hand her up to vou. Mr. Carver and I will follow you when 
David returns.” Oliver sprang into the saddle with alacrity 
The mere touch of Anne’s hand had imbued him with en 
thusiasm, and now he waited with a curious tremor at his 
breast to hold her in his ari 

“Ready ?” cried Sir William. “One—two—three!” She was 
like an alighting bird in front of him. Her feathery hair 
brushed his face, and he felt his heart beat violently, like 
something caught and trying to escape 


“Take her home” laughed Sir William, “and send her 
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to bed!” 

Her laugh, wild and silvery, answered his. “No, no!” she 
called back mockingly. “The moon is shining. I must see the 
fairies dance to-night.” 

She was still laughing as the horse began to move. “Hold 
me tight, my brother-after-to-morrow!” she said. “Or I 
shall slip through your fingers and go and join them!” 

“Sot if I know it!” said Oliver deeply, and his arm was 
tense about her as they went up the hill in the darkness. 


NDOUBTEDLY Anne Sinclair bore a closer resemblance 
to Charlotte than to the beautiful Margaret, but her 
amazing vivacity far outshone them both. She was of the 
stuff that has fashioned Court favourites from the days of 
the Old Testament downwards. She was exquisite, and the 






In a moment thi travelers entered 
a tall, very stalwart young man and a 


2” little old lady, very bent. 3 


man’s pulses quickened and ever quickened to the touch of 
her. But duty restrained him. 

“What of your sister?” he said. “Charlotte? She is in great 
anxiety about you. We must put an end to it as soon 
as possible.” 

“Must we?” said Anne. She pursed her lips like a saucy 
child. “Need we?” she said. 

He shook his head at her. But the moonlight had gone to 
his brain also. 

Suddenly he realized that she had taken the bridle into her 
own hands and they. had left the road for the rough 
turf of the countryside 

Afterwards, long afterwards, when the madness was past, 
he marvelled how that headlong gallop had failed to end in 
disaster, for they seemed to fly as fast as the clouds that 
raced over the moon. 

When they slackened speed at last, they were on a slope 
known as Steeple Hill, a place barren and desolate. The 
blown horse dropped to a walk, and the girl stooped forward 
over his neck caressing him. Oliver’s grasp relaxed in response 
to the movement, and instantly, with the lightness of gossa- 
mer, she slipped from his hold and was free on the ground. 
With her sweet, mocking laugh she sped up the lonely hill 

Then, indeed, the simmering fire in Oliver’s veins burst 
into a fierce conflagration. Swift as lightning he flung him- 
elf down and followed. And at the top she turned, the 
moonlight on her face, and met him with gay mockery. 

“TI told you I should slip through your fingers,” she said. 

To which he replied deeply, “You never will again!” and 
caught her in his arms. She uttered a little cry, but it was 
of surprise rather than fear. For a moment she made as if 
she would frustrate him; then as he bent her head back she 
laughed and laughed again, breathlessly, between his kisses, 


the moonlight on her face. 


HE two sisters stood together in the embrasure of a 

window looking down upon the moonlit drive that wound 
below the terrace. The wind had spent itself; the rain had 
ceased. 

“Hark!” said Margaret suddenly. “I hear the sound of 
horses.” 

Charlotte stiffened, her face white and strained. Eagerly 
her eyes searched the space before her for the figure of her 
lover. 

“Ts it? Is it?” she said, not knowing that she spoke. 

“And the others with them,” said Margaret. “William rides 
one of the carriage-horses! How amusing! And—and—Char- 
lotte—who-—who is it rides with him?” 

“That is Dr. Carver.” 

Margaret gave a little gasp, and swallowed with an effort 
All unconsciously her fingers 
went to a cameo brooch 
that she wore at her bosom 
and clasped it tightly. She 
drew back from the window 

“Let us go and welcome 
them!” said Charlotte. 

The great door was flung 
wide already to receive the 
travellers, and old Hannah 
Vigil lurked in the back- 
ground looking for her dar 
ling. With less than her 
usual stafeliness Charlotte 
went out upon the drenched 
steps. 

“At last!” she said. “At 
last !” 

Her arms were held out 
to the little sister, but her 
eyes looked beyond, seeking 
her lover. And even when 
Anne was actually clas»ed 
to her breast they still gazed 
with a tender hunger upon 
the man who stood below 
her, holding his jaded horse 

He spoke, jerkily, almost 
as if he expected rebuke 
“It has been—a_ difficult 
journey,” he said. 

Anne turned to him 
swiftly. 

“Good night, my brother 
after-to-morrow!” she said, 
and swept him a_ deep 
curtsy. “And thank you for 
all your care of me.” 

She was gone almost be 
fore he had time to respond, 
and Charlotte turned with a smile of unwonted tenderness 
upon her rather austere face. 

“I thank you too, Hubert,” she said. “Now I have nothing 
left to wish for.” 

“Well, Charlotte!” said Sir William. “Well, Margaret! | 
presume I need not present to you my very staunch friend 
in need, Dr. John Carver?” 

“Margaret has not yet made Dr. Carver’s acquaintance,” 
said Charlotte, and turned in her stately fashion to bring 
her sister forward. 

“Why, Margaret!” she said then in some surprise, for 
Margaret was actually shrinking against the wall behind her, 
one hand fumbling nervously at the bodice of her dress. 

Margaret started like a child suddenly discovered in some 
fault. Her hand fell, revealing the cameo brooch at her 
bosom, as she also made a deep curtsy to the stranger. 

He on his part bent low. “Madam,” he said, and there was 
a tremor in his voice that must have reached her, “I had not 
dreamed that such good fortune could be mine to-night.” 

She straightened herself, throwing him a look half-shy,. 
half-glad. Her face was sweetly flushed. “I think the good 
fortune is divided, sir,” she said, with a dimple in her cheek 

“Then we must have been born under the same star,” said 
Carver. 

To which she made no answer at all, leaving him to make 
what he would of her silence. 

When the little party broke up, the soft flush was still on 
Margaret’s face. 

She slipped away upstairs, for the wonderful thing that had 
happened made her feel that she must run away and hide 
Back to her own sombre chamber she went, and there for 
a space she knelt beside the old four-poster to whisper her 
trembling thanks for this strange and overwhelming joy 
that had come to her. 

She rose from her knees. She must not stay any longer 

As she turned to go the door opened, and little Anne stood 
on the threshold. The child’s eyes were alight like stars; she 
had a fevered, strained look, though she was laughing, and 
she was dressed in her bridesmaid’s dress. 

“Oh, Margaret!” she said. “I can’t go to bed yet. I have 
been trying on my frock. See ” she came forward—“Why, 
Margaret, Margaret, are you weeping?” 

“My dear, no!” said Margaret, and then put a quick hand to 
her face to realize that there were actually tears upon her cheeks. 

“But there is! There must be!” Anne’s warm arms went 
round her. “Tell me!” she coaxed tenderly. “I can understand.” 

“T don’t think I can tell you, little Anne,” she whispered 
into her sister’s soft ringlets. 

“Then you are in love,” said Anne with conviction, “with 
someone who loves you back.” 

The quick tightening of Margaret’s arms and the closer 
hiding of her face told her that she had guessed aright. 

“Nan, it is a secret! Remember it is a secret!” 

Anne’s eyes met hers. They had a [Turn to page 54] 
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sf? “Emmy, the jewels are gone from the drawer. Someone has taken them!” said Mrs. Allanton 3# 


hat Kmmy!-sy CHARLES GUERNON 


IMMY DOOLAN was a 
child of vicissitude. He 
was born to it as an- 
other is born to 
wealth or, say, to 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILL FOSTER 


— 


LERE is the kind of fiction-treat that McCall's takes especial pleasure in presenting 


side looking in. 
He had spent much of his 
seven years in America inside 
that is, the first three. Af- 
ter that he had managed to 
keep outside, and was now, 


meekness. He didn’t remem- . , 778 oe 

ber his parents, either of to its readers: at once the story of a tender, heart-filling love and the record of a ot "tke Gar ar te’ ae 

them, having run away from unique crime —a striking revelation of the police system tolerated in some of our great year in the Western World, 
. ™ . helping to put others in. That 


his home in the County An- 
trim at so early an age that 
even these begetters of him Y 
were but hearsay. When, a 
stowaway, he had first set 
foot upon the Soil of Free- 
dom, he was immediately ordered deported. A few days 
later, with no more than his promise to vote the right way 
for passport, he had “escaped” from Ellis Island. Still a few 
¢c ' *. was lodged in the Tombs to await trial 
{ crime he had not committed but which 
I h amused interest, and of which he had 


cities and of the intrigues into which the underworld wolves 
lead the lambs of Vanity Fair, whose golden fleece they seek. 


been promptly accused by the irate and excited shopman. 
But Jimmy was convicted and spent an amazing six months 
at Blackwell’s Island, where he made many friends. For 
life to Jimmy Doolan was a huge joke, a delightful, hilari- 
ous experience; and he was in consequence a universal fa- 
vorite wherever he happened to be, inside looking out or out- 


is, ostensibly, for he was on 

C7 the detective force. But in 

the interest of mere truth it is 

only fair to say that most of 

Jimmy’s activities were in the 

direction of helping others to keep out. He had spent 

enough time in confinement to know the full joy of freedom, 

and he was disposed to feel keenly for the average law- 
breaker. 

That he was “on the Force” at all was due entirely to the 

character of his Chief, to whom Jimmy [Turn to page 80] 
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terrible modern Revolu- 


This is the fi tole r e . 

Femic Hulton Main St reet— R wssta * sa" 
ten for McCall's about ¢ einen Suave % These 
her trip into Soviet Rus- : RES pages have succeeded 
sia « Miss Hurst took BY FANNIE HURST in ging Beto Sivest 

a real picture of Russia’s 
; VUcCall’s special correspondent in Russia Main Street—the first 
accurate one presented. 


, 


. ; 

the long and hazardous 

journey into Lenin's land 
.? el 


to find out just how this Famous American Author of “HUMORESQUE” and “LUMMOX” 
ILLUSTRATED BY. JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 





and his two sisters and brother-in-law live in may be secret service. That is apparently the answer to why 

two rooms in the center of town. The front en- does the minority continue to rule. In Russia, two’s a crowd. 

trance to their apartment house has fallen into lent to saying that Parisians are avowed Frenchmen? Not at But there was nothing non-committal about the B’s. Young 

uch a state air that it is boarded over all. There are those who go so far as to say that only one’ B, a brisk young man of about thirty-six, terse, with an air 

nd you enter via the irtyard and kitche1 percent of present Russia is communistic. That of course is of authority, holds a not unimportant government position. 
The kitchen is used by six families and an orthodox Jew- controversial and hypothetical. To take actual census is im- In fact, he has more than once gone abroad on missions of 


h family “keeps kosher” in one corner on an oil stove possible. The non-communist is non-committal. Where there diplomacy. He is proud of his work, and justifiably a little 


mounted on a soap box. It is one of those apartments, so is fear of secret service, men are chary about getting to- heady with the amazing experience of suddenly finding him- 
irranged, owing to the exigencies of the housing conditions gether to swap views. The Russian secret service army may be self helping to run the gigantic ship of the Russian state. 
in Moscow, that in order to reach the B’s, you must pass one hundred thousand strong or five hundred thousand strong He speaks English extremely well. 
through some one else’s room first or one million. Nobody seems quite to know. But the fear “Ah,” you exclaim, “with your command of our language, 
The unmarried Miss B is a dentist. She was at clinic but is there! you must some day visit America!” 
we were received in the dental office by her brother and What may be a phantom army holds Russia in leash. “Visit America! I lived there for nine years. Until I was 
married sister Incredible subt'ety of that! Men distrust each other and A’ deported in nineteen so and so.” 
The B’s are avowed communists. Does that sound equiva-_ is not going to air his views to B, when for all A knows, B “So you know America!” [Turn to page 61] 
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Does love, and the long- 
ing for love, reach beyond 
the grave? Can a woman 
in whose life love has 
budded but never broken 
into the full flower of 
perfect joy come out of 
the shadow land of death 


des Scholar, he was greatly puzzled. So 
y things were forbidden; not because 
they were right or wrong in themselves, but 
because they had been forbidden in the past. 


_ “ y Y Corwine went up to Oxford as a 
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The sole way of 
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might look int 
the Dons. UL 
hen Corwine 


2 of St. Saviour there was the matter of 
It stood high on the city-wall, shut in 
walking in the meadows below, unless he 
would ever have suspected its presence. 
trance was by a tunnel from the Warden’s 
end of the tunnel were iron doors which 
The garden was so situated that no one 
save from the rooms of the Fellows and 
rgraduates were never permitted there. 
sed why not, he was informed that, with 
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The Dons’ 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE COAST OF FOLLY’ AND “THE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS” 
ILLUSTRATED BY PRUETT CARTER 


for seven centuries, since the founding of 
y Dons had trodden its paths. The one ex- 
2 King Charles was besieged in Oxford, and 
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ver ladies was granted the freedom of the 


might watch the fighting from its walls. 
ince and overwhelming respect for tradi- 
m hopelessly unprogressive—totally at 
merican training and thought. He wrote 


in New York, making game of it. Intellectually 
an 


eer; until now he had considered himself 
and ransack any vessel he might encounter 


onth that he was at Oxford this new 


Garden 


11 






“1 hope you don’t mind my coming,’ she said. If you 


don’t care for me, it’s better I should know it now than 
o after — after we are married”? Rr 


to seek her true love? 
In the moonlit gardens of 
old Oxford such romance, 
perplexed the young 
American hero of this, 
one of the most beautiful 
love stories McCall's 
has ever published. 


restraint merely dazed him; for the second it irritated; then 
the charm of the ancient conquered. 

It was autumn when he came into residence.- Gray wall 
and towers dripped red with decaying foliage. White scarve 
of mist, trailing across tall spires, seemed to sever them from 
their churches, so that they floated fantastic above th 
city without foundations. The surrounding hills were gold 
and bronze, shading to silver on their lower levels as they 
neared the river-sedges. 

Autumn sank into winter. With the iron bleakness of 
December, when all the countryside glistened frost-clad and 
stark, the sense of history was roused within him. Leila. 
back in New York, noticed the change in his letters, and 
wondered. 

Sitting by the fire late into the night, he began to visualize 
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The Dons’ Garden typified this new spirit 





f mysterious enchantment. Its h ir 
tantalized his curiosit Oiter d 
ter in the Warden’s Quadrang h 
the old gardener wheel his barrow up thi 
arrow tunnel and push his tools through 
the iron doors. So great was Corwine’s de 
re to enter the Dons’ Garden that he wa 
frequently tempted to hurry past him 


lefiance of law 
One night in Jar 
limpse of it. Kemp, a dry-as-dust Don 
nathematics, had nvited a few mel! to 
linner in his rooms As they rose fror 
ble one man remarked casually that 
id been snowing. All evening Corwine had 
been impatiently waiting. Strolling over to 
he window, he pushed back the curtains 
He gazed long and intently. Never had } 
een anything more frailly beautiful. The | 
ky was filled with luminous dusk, gleaming 





lly a i dome of polished steel in which 
1 hole for the moon had been sharply | 
hiselled. Far away drowsed the Hinkse\ 
Hills, scantily dotted with points of fire } 
lamps in the farmhouse windows. Like a | 
monstrous trail of half-obliterated foot 
teps, the | 
} 
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meadow 


crept through the ashen 
him, hollowed toward it 
entre, white and billowy lay the forbidden 


garden. It was vague and motionless; the 








depth of the night lent to it a false and H| 
mysterious air of distance. One side was 
bordered by the college, whose gargoyled } 
windows threw bars of gold across the shim | 
mering dusk. One side stretched the city 
wall, crumbling and battered. For the rest 
t seemed boundless, spreading mistily away i] 
to infinity i} 

No one of his companions had observed 


him. He drew the curtains behind him. The 

chatter of voices continued. He heard notl 

ing; the hush of the landscape had entered 

into him 
| 
| 


He allowed his elated imagination to wan 








der, reconstructing the past Down those 
paths, between the culptured dogs and 
dragons, Queen Henrietta Maria and her | 
courtiers had walked 1 
He had his hand on the curtain to return i] 
to his companions, when he halted. At the \| 
bottom of the dell, where stood the summer 1] 
oust light grew up. It flickered like a ! 
indle, dwindled and rose again \ con | 
fused, sl shadow fell across the threshold i 
He could not see the person who cast it 1} 


ict Kemp’s attention, 


He turned to attr 
xplain. When he looked 
b 


thinking he might « 
igain the light had been blown out and al te F 
ite had departed. Suppressing his 
excitement, he determined to keep silent 
For the next few months he was fully 
occupied. Leila had to be written to once 


1 week and she demanded that her letter 


hould be long As Yale’s crack sprinter of the year 
before, he was running first-string for Oxford in the Sport 
in addition to these things he had his Honour Moderations 


to pass. Growing accustomed to his environment, he began 
to take antiquity for granted Yet, always at the back 
of his mind w the obstinate desire to walk within the 
orbidd rden 

Earl 





na Don's 
were on 





It was 
entered 
the ce ol 

hey h 

He dr 

nto the garden. In a lilac near-by a thrush was singil 
he last of the sunset reddened the city-wall A little breeze 
blew through the tree-tops, causing them to rustle. Fr 
the river far away came the regular dip of oars of some 
late returning college eight, and the hulloa of the cox to the 





watermen as they neared the barge Somewhere below in 
the meadows boys were at play 


A man came out from the summer 
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to pace, book in hand, along the paths, catching the last oi 
I } ight. He was the white-haired Bursar of St 














tne W 
Sav Corwine watched, he saw that there was some 
ne else the garden, following under cover of the shrubs 
ind sculptured dragons. Rising to his feet, overcome with 
curiosit e pressed his face eagerly against the bars 
Yes, he was quite certain—it was a woman. The dusk 
vas gathering t fast for him to see her features; somehow 
he felt sure that she was young. He was trying to make a 
iess of her purpose, when suddenly she leant out and 


} ai} c 

uched the Bursar shyly on the arm, as though to attract 
his attention. He started violently, and the book he was 
reading fell from his grasp. He turned, but did not seem to 
see her. In stooping to pick up the book, he dropped and 
glasses When he had recovered them, he 
mu l irascibly toward the college She followe: 
with hands outstretched, as if trying to win his pardon. He 
seemed neither to see nor hear her. This was strange to 
Corwine, for he could see her figure clearly. She must be 
\ ! 1e was beautiful. What puzzled 
him was her costume—he had never seen anything like it 
It was of pale green silk, traced over with golden sunflowers, 
it deep between the breasts, and rising high behind the 
neck in a cambric ruff. When the old man had unlocked 
the gate and departed growling to himself down the tunnel, 
she gazed after him tragically; then went slowly back into 
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the shrubbery and vanished. 
The bell t n to toll for dinner in Hall. Corwine heard 
I yf doors, the hurrying »f footsteps 








tt 
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to her the cottage in the rushes which he had planned, where they 


ind halting on the stairs as gowns were adjusted. He drew 
his chair closer to the window; he wanted to be alone with 
his thoughts. Something very odd had happened to him 
since he had entered that room two hours before. A strange 
exaltation had seized him. It was the climax of something 
which had been happening ever since he had set foot in 
Oxford. He searched for a word to explain his experience, 
but could find only a negative—he had become unmodern 
Leila ceased to attract him. For sometime he had found it 
increasingly difficult to discover topics in common for 
correspondence; their two worlds grew wider apart. His 
American standards of hurried success were lost. He would 
be perfectly content to be poor all his days if only he might 
have eyes to see beauty. Then he realized that this was 
what the Dons’ Garden had taught him 

He wondered who the girl was. How had she contrived 
to trespass within those walls? Perhaps she was a guest 
staying with the Warden—that would account for why the 
Bursar had pretended not to see her. It was evident that 
she had no right there and had not entered through the 
gate; she must have come through one of the windows, 
finding access, as his did, to the lawn. As he thought of her, 
the truth flashed upon him and the secret of his present 
happiness. He rose and thrust his arms through the bars of 
his windows out into the cool and languid night. It was 
absurd and it was tragic. He had never seen her face dis- 
tinctly; he had not heard her voice; he did not know her 
name—and yet he desired her with all the passion of his 
heart. 
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A novel leisureliness had overtaken Cor 








wine and a sensitive shrinking from meeting 
with his kind. He was like the hasheesh 
drinker—he no longer marked the passage of 
time. He seldom roused himself to write 
letters. If he reasoned at all, it was to smile 
at the transience of life and the hysterical 
foolishness of effort. He had lost all sense 
of moral responsibility for his thought. He 
had become merely a register of exquisite 
sensations. To have become aware of the 
fragrance of bean-fields far-blown from the 
Hinksey Hills was not to have lived a day 
in vain. There brooded over him a sense of 
iate—the foreknowledge of something happ\ 
coming, which no striving on his part could 
hasten. 

From time to time he saw her; but never 
distinctly. She was always hiding in the 
shadows, or peering out from the trellis 
work of boughs. When a Don came inte 
the garden, she would stalk him timid), 
behind the trees. Sometimes she would 
reach out a hand and touch him; but it 
was evident that none of them ever saw 
her. Corwine gave up speculating as to 
who she was, how she entered, whence she 
came. He was now certain that hers was the 
shadow he had seen in the summer-house 
on that night in January. He would speak 
with her and know everything when the 
hour was ripe. 

There was a minimum amount of study 
which he had to accomplish to satisfy his 
tutors. This he usually postponed till late 
in the evening that his day might not be 
spoiled. When the last of the long-tarrying 
twilight had withdrawn from the towers 
across the hills, he would kindle his oil-lamp, 
draw up to the table and plunge his head 
between the covers of his books with furious 
concentration. The white wainscotted room 
with its red hangings would vanish from his 
consciousness, and he would slip off with 
Thucydides to Corinth, or with Petronius 
through the majestic decadence of Rome. 

One night while he was thus bowed abov« 
his books—it was very late, every other 
lamp had been extinguished — there came 
a tapping at his window. He turned and 
saw nothing. Thinking it was a moth at 
tracted by his light, he resumed his reading 
It came again—louder this time. He went 
to the window; opened it; peered out be 
tween the bars; saw nothing and closed it 
He had scarcely re-seated himself when he 
heard it again. Stealthily he shifted his posi- 
tion, so that he could watch the pane he- 
tween the curtains out of the corner of his 
eye. As he waited he saw a hand, almost 
as small and slender as a child’s, dart out 
from the darkness and drum against the 
glass. He pretended to pay no attention, 
but he was madly excited. She had come 
at last. 

In the long suspense which followed he 
feared that she was disappointed and had 
gone away. He was on the point of rising 
when a face slipped out of the blackness, 
gazing in upon him. It was innocent and 
exquisite as a Greuze portrait. The red lips 
were parted and tremulous with daring. The 
startled eyes searched him with girlish dread 
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two should live together always. She grew serious. 


In the distance, probably in the street before the porter’s 
odge, a harp and violin were playing. It was only a vulgar 
ragtime air, which he had heard last year at Coney Island; 
somehow, quavering through the voluptuous stillness, it gave 
the proper contrast. Someone came to his door and knocked, 
ind getting no answer, went away. The hours dragged on. 
With face pressed against the bars he watched and waited. 
She must be near him. Surely she would come again. How 

suld she resist the fleeting romance of such a summer’s 
ight. And, if she came and he saw her, what would he 
lo or say? 

Every now and then he thought he saw something stir 
n the darkness. He whispered to her. When the moon stole 
ut, he saw the garden’s emptiness plainly. Men came into 
the room above; he could smell the scent of their cigars. 
\ lamp was lit. They began to talk loudly, with gusty guf- 
faws ot laughter. Then he knew that she would not come 
that night. 

Next day he went stealthily to work, making enquiries. 
It w: 1 among his college friends that he was 
enga to a girl in America. He himself was 
ishar ilty; he was infatuated. He tried to 
speak .to occasion remark. Was no one but 
i Do er allowed in the garden? Wouldn’t 
t be n the Warden to introduce ladies? 
Were taying in the college? 


:| ‘Oo e got the unsatisfactory negative an- 
sw ought him of the Bursar; fe must 





A troubled look came into her eyes. Still she said nothing % 


know, for all his pretended blindness. 

He made an excuse to go and see him about some over- 
charge in his weekly battels. The old man was garrulous and 
kindly. He was especially interested in Americans, having 
inherited money from a brother who had died in the gold- 
fields of Nevada. Presently in the course of conversation 
Corwine remarked, “I saw you, sir, in the garden yesterday.” 

The old Bursar looked up at him sharply. “Ah, yes!” 
he said. “I remember, you have been given temporary rooms 
in the Warden’s Quadrangle. Speaking of the garden, I had 
an unfortunate accident there yesterday—dropped my old 
Italian text of Theocritus and then stepped on my spectacles.” 

“How did it happen?” 

The Bursar frowned, a little surprised at the question; it 
seemed to him to pursue a slight topic unnecessarily far. 
“Clumsiness—an old man’s clumsiness,” he murmured. 

Without intention Corwine became a recluse in the weeks 
that followed. He rarely stirred from his rooms. He cut most 
of his lectures. He gave up athletics. He seldom appeared in 
Hall. Did men come to visit him, he showed them by his 
absent-mindedness that they were not welcome. 

No matter how early the scout arrived who came to 
pour out his bath and set his breakfast, he always found 
his master up and fully dressed, seated by the window, staring 
out into the garden. The last thing at night, when his 
duties for the day were ended, he would find him still 
there, his position unaltered. He was “never readin’,” the 
scout told his friends, “but sittin’ sort 0’ listless like, watchin’ 
the birds a-hoppin’ on the grass.” 


and yearning. Her flaxen hair, broken loose 
from its bindings, was all about her brows 
and gave to her an appearance strangely 
spirit-like and wild. Framed in the dark 
ness her features had an ivory-whiteness; 
she seemed on the verge of both tears and 
laughter. 

He turned. Before his eyes met hers, where she had been 
standing was only the emptiness of night 

Rushing to the window he flung it wide. He wrenched at 
the bars. He called to her not loudly, lest anyone should 
hear, “Come back. I’ll not harm you.” He listened for het 
reply, and heard the shivering of the lilacs as they gave her 
passage; the cry of an owl; the striking of a clock; then 
the slow turning of the awakened night. 

Till sunrise he watched, hoping she would come back; but 
in vain. Only night stirred in the Dons’ Garden. 

He was determined now at all costs to speak with her. She 
had proved to him that his love was not all on one side. At 
whatever cost he would meet her in the garden. 

That day he bought a file. He delayed impatiently till 
dusk had fallen, then he set to work clumsily at separating 
bars. He was terrified at first at the noise he made. The night 
was hot. All the windows were open. It would be easy for 
any of the Dons to hear him. His progress was slow. It was 
two o'clock before his task was accomplished. The moon 
had already grown diin in its shining when he stepped across 
the sill into the garden. 

In the avenue of limes a nightingale was calling to its 
mate. In that deathly stillness every sound was accentuated 
Even his shadow, going on before him, as it stole across the 
lawn seemed to rustle the grass. He came to the summer- 
house, searched it—it was empty. He hunted through the 
tall rark foliage; he could not find her. He wandered along 
the moss-grown paths; not a sound was heard save the 
calling of the nightingale and his [Turn to page 93) 
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In the middle of a small lake, in the dim days of twelve thousand years ago==stood a number of huts upon a platform. 


HE reader, when perusing these chapters, is re- 

quested to bear in mind the difficulty involved 

in the compression, the foreshortening, of the 

complete history of woman. It is desired to in- 

dicate the course which has been followed by 
woman’s mentality and woman’s status from the beginning 
to today. 

It follows that the writer finds himself between two perils. 
He may lose himself in a mass of details which do not affect 
the development of the female mind; or, on the other hand, 
he may ignore the atmosphere of the period he is considering 
ind thus he may omit much that is necessary if the evolu- 
tion of woman is to be clearly figured 

It has therefore been found necessary to indicate, if only 
on broad lines, the general conditions in which woman found 
herself, giving her so far as possible the center of the stage; 
ind especially to attempt to show not only woman’s position 
throughout the ages, but the relationships between those 
situations. That is to say, the main object is not to give a 
full picture of the prehistoric woman and another full picture 
of, let us say, Marie Antoinette; it is to show how the posi- 
tion of women compares from epoch to epoch and in what 
manner the status of woman gradually was raised. The 
reader should remember that for many thousands of years, 
almost up to the present day indeed, any iv of the situ- 
ation of woman is a study of love, marriage, and childbear 
ing;—his patience is craved while the development of the 
economic and political side of woman is led up to. At the 
same time, it will be clearly brought out that the intellectual 
revolt of woman is no new thing, and that we must seek it 
far back, in Greece, at Rome, and perhay 
of human history. 
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The Dawn 


In the middle of a small lake, perhaps in Minnesota 
or in Switzerland, in the dim days of twelve thousand 
years ago, stood a lake dwelling. A number of huts communi- 
cating with each other clustered upon a platform, set upon 
piles, aad were connected with the shore by a bridge; the 
floor of this bridge could be removed at night, so that the 
inmates might sleep without fear of wild beasts or human 
raiders. A few canoes, trunks of wood hollowed out by fire, 
were moored to the piles by thongs of leather 
It was morning, and upon the fire, which was 
never allowed to go out, pieces of meat upon a spit 
were being roasted by the women. Krif, old man of the 


tribe, watched them, a long spear upon his shoulder, and, 
ready to his hand, a club, with which to chastise lazy women 
or to drive away a child that might greedily venture to dip 
its fingers into the falling fat. 

Krif was the only grown man in the dwelling. He was 
very tall and muscular. His light brown skin was sunburnt 
and matted with black hair where mingled a little gray. He 
wore his hair long, plaited into fantastic shapes, decorated 
with shells, dried red berries. His face and body were tat- 
tooed with variations of his totem. He sat negligent while 
his squaws toiled. These women, perhaps half a dozen full 
grown, and a number of children, boys and girls, all nude, 
circulated about the dwelling. The women wore only deco- 
rative fringes taken from animals, and hair ornaments devised 
by themselves. While two turned the heavy spit, one sat 
cross-legged, repairing a net. Another renewed the haft of a 
spear. Yet another, with a forked branch, swe>vt up the 
entrails of an animal eaten the night before, and threw them 
out into the lake. The elder children, sharp flints in their 
small hands, endlessly polished the stones to make blades or 
the heads of axes. 

Over all this labour, Krif, mighty hunter, master of all, 
let fall an indolent gaze. He was preoccupied by hunger, and 
he sniffed greedily the roast meat. Tolerantly, he watched 
two little children, a boy and a girl. The boy with a small 
stick was pretending to hunt the little girl, who impersonated 
an otter. They were making believe. At a certain moment 
the boy jabbed the girl too hard, but she did not cry. She 
flew at him like a little savage animal, clawing at his face. 
Krif laughed as they rolled about. He watched the girl, Seil, 
who separated the two children, striking each with her 
clenched fist. 


E realized that Seil was pleasing. She was tall for her 
years, about thirteen, slender, but woman already. Her 
curly black hair framed an oval face, with small features and 
dark, laughing eyes. Krif made a sound to which at once 
Seil responded, coming towards him, head bent. Krif was 
not in a savage mood. He took her arm in one hand, inspected 
it, looked at Seil with a sudden light in his eyes. At that 
moment the elder women unhooked the spit and placed the 
meat upon a plate of baked clay. Krif forgot Seil; bending 
down towards the meat, he began to carve for himself, 
thrusting fragments into his mouth. All the children 
had come in, and, with the women, waited until the 

chief should have eaten enough. 
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Woman 


By 
W. L. GEORGE 


AUTHOR OF 
“THE SECOND BLOOMING” 
“4 BED OF ROSES” 


“ LLUSTRATED BY 
ARTHUR BECHER 


Seil did not always have work to do. Sometimes there wete 
no stones to polish, and she was just too young to bé em- 
ployed in hollowing out a trunk, or fishing. She went out 
upon the platform, looking over the lake where a little blue 
mist hung along the trees. It was soft and warm. She felt 
happy. She did not know why. 

Days passed. Krif was busy hunting, for the fishing had 
been unfortunate of late, and a wild ox which he had speared 
found strength enough to drown in the lake, his body irre- 
coverable. Seil had understood the contact of Krif. Her time 
had come to enter the women’s hut and become one of Krif’s 
wives. For Krif was the chief, not only who must be obeyed, 
but whom it does not occur to one to disobey. She re- 
membered that a little while before one of her older brothers 
had been s'ain by Krif and flung into the lake because he 
had approached one of the women. Others, she knew, had 
left the dwelling and gone into the country to steal for 
themselves wives. There was room in the tribe for only 
one man; when a boy grew up to need a mate, he must 
leave or die. 

Now, as she went along the shore, she thought simple 
thoughts. It was hot. Here were some berries, but they were 
withered and did not please her. A snake crossed her path; 
she did not touch it, for it was not good to eat. As she came 
back towards the settlement she saw in the brushwood 
something that terrified and excited her. It was an unknown 
man who stood watching her from a distance. He was not 
of her tribe, for she could see a strange totem upon his arm. 
She was paralysed with fear. He would steal her. But all the 
same something in his face made her stay. This was Antar, 
aged sixteen, but strong as a man, who had recently fled his 
tribe. Seil pleased him, and the impu!se to capture her came 
to him. But she was too near the draw-bridge, and through 
the brushwood he could see the back of Krif, spear over one 
shoulder. He hesitated between fear and desire, aud Seil, 
recovering self-control, ran to the drawbridge and disappeared 
into one of the huts. 

Artar could not drive her out of his mind. He had no 
criterion of beauty. All zd all night. He 
needed no food; he was thout for a couple 
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What is the history of woman in the world? 
® 
Does it differ from the history of man? 
z 


From the history of humanity in general? 


Does it throw new light on the naturi 
of woman, and, perhaps, explain her valu 
in the world—her purpose in the cosmos? 


WV. L. George, famous novelist and the 
acknowledged leader among all the authori- 
ties on feminism, in a profound study of 
“The Story of Woman’’, discusses all these 
problems and many others equally interesting 
and pertinent. He shows, in these articles 
which will be published in the next few 
issues of McCall's, that it is women who 
have made love a living force in this world, 
and who have wrested man from savagery 
and have made of peace more than the fig- 
ment of an idea in the cave-man’s brain. 
This series presents, too, the great women 
of all times—the ones who represent new 
forces in the evolution of the race and who 
are really the human milestones in the great 
journey of woman toward glory—a journey 
that still stretches far ahead of her, and 
which will never end until she has made 
fully operative her ancient dream of “ peace 
a on earth and good will to allmen”, & 





of days. As for Seil, nearly all that day, while she polished 
stones she sang a little song on only two notes. Others took it 
up, and all through the huts rang the monotonous chant. 
She felt still happier, she did not know why. She was afraid, 
but pleasure mixed in the fear. When the night was advanced, 
is if guided by an instinct, she quietly crept out of the hut 
ind went on to the platform to look towards the shore. She 
stood, the moonlight picking out her charming profile. She 
waited, she did not know for what. 

Then, cleaving the silvery oil of the moonlit waters, she 
saw a dark head. Something swimming towards her with 
even strokes. Soon the man she had seen clasped his hands 
over the top of a pile and looked up at her, his eyes shining, 
his mouth parted by a smile. He pleased her. She liked the 
big brown muscles brought out by the attitude. Seil did not 
know the meaning of the word “love,” but she knew that 
this young man made her glad. The man had noiselessly 
hoisted himself up the pile, which he now clasped with his 
knees. He was incredibly brave, for in that attitude a spear 
thrust would end him. Seil was afraid just then, and fear 
he‘ghtened in her breast the queer ache she had never known 
before. Then Antar’s free hand went out and gripped her 
wrist, so that his fingernails Lit into her skin. 

Seil snatched away her wrist, and turned round with an 
iir of contempt. Still she did not flee. After a moment she 
came nearer again, as if moved by curiosity. She saw that 
the man was about to leap upon the platform. She thought 
of Krif, and, an exquisite terror invading her, she seized the 
pile and slid down. A hand touched her rough curls. Together, 
slowly and noiselessly as snakes, they slid down towards the 
water. Side by s'‘de, swimming slowly, they reached the 
shore. Antar lifted her in his arms, and running nimbly, 
carried her away. As he went, Seil rubbed her face against 
his shoulder, and about his neck clasped her arms. 


The Neolithic Home 
O much for one particular time, and one particular place 
in the neolithic period of twelve thousand years ago. The 


writer estimates that in general such conditions as the above 
must hav: i adly because they correspond with 




















Women went alone about the streets of Ferusalem, even the young girls, who congregated round the wells to Zossip. 


the average nature of man, desirous and inarticulate, the aver- 
age nature of woman, frightened and attracted. But since 
there are traces of the neolithic period all over Europe, North 
America, and Asia, since we may presume that there were 
no Bering Straits, and therefore that communication between 
Europe and America took place slowly through Northern 
Asia, we must assume that differences in climate, in feeding, 
and especially differences due to distance, must have arisen. 
One must conceive the prehistoric period as being as varied 
as our own. If we consider the existing differences between a 
civilised inhabitant of Buenos Ayres and an Andaman 
Islander, when we consider the intensity of communication 
by rail, steamer, book and missionary which we have experi- 
enced for a hundred years, we are driven to cenc'ude that 
differences of living are difficult to abolish. If the Chinaman 
still lives so differently from the Canadian, then 1) the neo- 
lithic period, when there were no nations, practically no tribes, 
when a change of continent meant a five thousand mile 
walk, we must assume that a great variety of ways of life 
must have arisen. 

If, in the main, the life outlined in the preceding section 
was common, we can also trace from savage ways of to-day 
something of other ways of living. 

We may further conclude that there can have been in the 
neolithic period no equivalent of modern marriage, except 
insofar as the neolithic idea involved ownership of woman 
by man: of this we find more than a trace in the modern 
white world. From that point of view the savage races do 
not greatly vary. In some tribes the man is to-day compelled 
to marry the mother of his chi'd; in others he is not. It is 
of course important to record that among savages the child 
is not the handicap which it may prove in civilised society, 
but a potential breadwinner. No doubt, in the neolithic 
period, the barren wife would be retained so long as she 
was pleasing, or performed useful offices in the household, 
but in view of the importance of the child it is hardly likely 
that she obtained the status that was given to the mother 
As soon as the mother ceased to please, she probably became 
a more important pezson, because the old man of the tribe 
could easily find new girls to attract him while he knew 
that the satisfactory cooking of his meat was a talent 
rather more scarce. Still, there is no reason to think that 
any equivalent of mouern morals existed in neolithic 
days. Even to-day we find laxity before marriage 
in the lower castes of Kashmir, Agra, Berar, and 
South India. 
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As regards marriage, we may in a sense recognise an 
equivalent in the fact that the women of the tribe wert 
attached to the chief; though this does not resemble modern 
monogamous marriage, it establishes marriage in a vague 
form. Though divorce presumably took the form of a stone 
club, we certainly have no reason to think that the neolithic 
man was any more brutal than the modern lion, which does 
not as a rule torture the lioness, and which hunts for aer 
while she is bearing her cubs. The main idea of marriage, 
namely the faithfulness of woman, was certainly present in 
neolithic times. The faithfulness of man had of course not 
been thought of, and was not to become even remotely 
operative before the present day. 

We find more hints of neolithic probabilities in other savage 
tribes. Nearly everywhere, we see that married women are 
expected to be faithful: it may be said that to-day most 
tribes are, indeed, monogamous. We must assume that there 
was no polyandry in the neolithic period, because the old 
man of the tribe would never have tolerated a rival. It may 
have arisen in a very recent period, say five or six thousand 
years ago, when the taboos made it difficult to procure a 
wife, when the young rivals of the old man, expelled from 
the tribes, decided to co-operate to obtain a wife by force 
and then to share her fairly. 

This is a very important point, owing to a prevalent opin- 
ion that there was a prehistoric time when woman grew so 
important that she governed the tribe. This is called the 
matriarchate. There has been a good deal of discussion over 
the matriarchate, and we find authorities contradicting each 
other. The truth is probably somewhere between the two 
positions. In the neolithic period woman was probably 
neither a ruler nor a slave. When the chief went hunting, the 
mothers would naturally control the children and domestic 
affairs. As domestic affairs were the politics of that period, it 
is conceivable that the elder mothers met to decide what 
should be done. If the chief stayed away a long time, it is 
possible that feminine republics arose. It is also possible that 
when the chief returned he found it rather difficult to take 
up the reins of government because many things in regard 
to children, fishing, building would be in train. Sometimes 
the chief wou'd recapture his au’hority, with a club, but, in 
others, being comfortable, he would probably feel that all was 

going well and tolerate feminine management. Thus the 
women might acquire authority; the mate child would 
take the situaticn for granted, and reproduce it when 
he formed his own family. [Turn to page 84] 
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UR attic is just 

like other attics 

only more so. It 

is, indeed like 

half a dozer 

other attics combined. Wher 

is it is the special property of 
in attic to be a disorderly 

tory for the accumulated 


r of years, whose only 
reason lor existence Is a sent 
ental one, our attic possess 


property to such a re 
narkable degree that one can 
point to it with pride as a 
iper-attic, taking eas and 
nplete precedence over all 
ordinary ones. One could, wit! 
fair feeling of confidence 
tand in the doorway and 
promise to deliver to all com 
ers whatever article they ri 
quested from fishing tackle to 
Elizabethan headgear. If one 
required a trunk of the late 
Victorian period, a_ broad 
sword of the style used by 
Richard the Lion-hearted, or 
a snuff box, he could be sati 
fied at once. As for the usual 
mementos like faded clothing 
and letters yellow with age, 
things that stab the memory 
with that nameless sensation 
that lies half way between 
pleasure and pain, it is full 
of them 
Beside all these properties 
our attic contains the cos 
tumes, which Douglas and | 
have used in all our screen 
plays for many years. Any 
fanciful person observing in 
the dim light of the atti 
these old costume might 
without much exercise ol 
imagination, people this attic 
with familiar ghosts and build 


an amusing fantasy The 
coats of D’Artagnan ind 
Pollyanna, for instance, hang 
ide by side, with the sleeve 
entwined as if the hero of the 


Three Musketeers were takin 
the Glad Girl out for a stroll 
What they could say to eact 
other, or what language they 
vould say it in is quite be 
yond me! Robin Hood, judg 
ing by the posture of his cos 
tume, is bending over Tess of 
the Storm Country with an 
iir of gallant concern, and 
Rosita stands by herself in a 
corner, scorned and neglected 
by the rest 

I am beginning to wish that 
I had not ended the last ar 
ticle with a ghost. For I an 
now under the obligation of 
explaining it and nothing i 
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woman begins to turn fond 
eyes backward on the person 
she once was and to live too 
much in other days, it is a 
sign that whatever her age 
may be, she is getting old. I 
still like dreams of the future 
better than memories of the 
past. But since I have denied 
myself for a long time the in- 
dulgence of looking backward, 
perhaps now it may be al 
lowed me. Over in the far 
corner of our attic, there is a 
little trunk, old and dilapi- 
dated, which has not been 
opened for years. I can re 
member when it took the 
combined savings of the fam 
ily for a whole theatrical! 
season to buy that trunk. This 
trunk has served many pur 
poses. At one time, when it 
seemed, by the way, a very 
large and splendid affair, its 
lid, now almost off its hinges, 
served as a _ resting place 
where my sister used to sleep 
in between the times when she 
was wanted on the stage. 
When we first got this trunk 
I could lay my few dresses in 
the bottom of it without fold- 
ing them. 

The top of this ancient fam- 
ily property is filled with a 
litter of papers and scenarios 
—-scenarios written in the day 
when a screen play was pre- 
pared, produced and edited in 
the course of three days. They 
used to bring in the magnif- 
icent price of twenty-five dol- 
lars and no questions were 
asked about their originality. 
One could borrow stories and 
plots from any source he 
wanted. Motion pictures were 
not then taken _ seriously 
enough to make anyone worry 
about the charge of plagia- 
rism. In contrast, it may be 
interesting to note that I had 
to pay fifty-five thousand 
dollars for the screen rights 
to “Dorothy Vernon of Had- 
don Hall,” and three times as 
much has been paid to secure 
the screen rights to other 
novels and plays. 

There is also a small packet 
of fan letters addressed to the 
“Biograph Girl” as I was 
known in these early days be- 
fore the names of actors were 
given on the screen. These 
were the first letters of ap- 
preciation I ever received and 
they mean fully as much to 
me as the thousands of letters 
I receive every week now 


less intere sting than an ystery They gave me, I remember, 
, A is explained. It always my first feeling that screen 
brills me to see a magician . N . acting was worth while, for 
t ike a rt te rabbit trom i By 1 1A RY PICK k ORD when I deserted the stage for 
“ilk hat, but when he explair the screen, I felt for some 
wd he de : bgp - time that I had sunk to a 
cheated tha want to go to ; >» , . 2 . . , , = ¢ c. 
the box office and demand Tue world . best loved screen actress, im this fascinating oo b gentle. y By - 
+> Mis sg = : — = ae confession, tells why she believes in the fairies that have never noes iat “aie bern “ae _~ faded, < 
txture in our household at Beverl des rted her since the dark dave when che fared > 20) ae. one iia a, — ny we ig “4d 
tixt eserted her since the dark days when she faced the world with buying for a party which never hap- 
hat in any description of « hon pee ls) aaa inn 9. a: <a : pened. It was my first act of ex 
life F ay | > 7“ P Bag ewe nm me = . 2 Quid Aer amoition. This 15 another Grticle in the on at but I _ it not so 
! } promena fix in our attic, and the Serves being - — D Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks for McCall Je ny of a !dan tee the 
— The first series they have ever cally grind of the thestslcel peptession 
In the whole wide attic I found not ¥ ointly signed as husband l wife © ice sungand ol policion, Sak temmpted 

oe eee wa athe § found ned Jointly signed as husband and wife. fair amount of patience, and accepted 
se “1 Bs dh ate : its hardships—as one learns to do- 
aye gets a me om ae without very bitter protest. But now 
- oe é Ath —— ret ~s oe 8 and then the spirit of youth, clamoring 
nl a le se te ee ee eS ee rd like tt ‘ - ¥ : mes hearing, demanded parties and 
wise the } a I eit Mie dhe, 2 ot pn i iy was prt ee “poms ™ e the voice of a ventril- candy and clothes, and all the pastimes and pleasures other 
rom the kitchen. S crept dow e back stairs ar oquist by some trick of acoustics, so that they seemed to children had. In this mood of revolt which I think became 
y! I discovered our family ghost. Ou French _chef, come from the attic. And so the mystery that had been uncontrollable only once, I hesitated between buying a five- 
pparently lost in a dream of bygone days in Paris or in the  t: rut ling us was explained pound box of candy and this pair of remarkable gloves. 
mntemplative cre ation of some new culi work of art, But now I want to go back to the attic, if the reader will Either one of them represented a perfect climax of extrava- 
pacing up and d i a sentry or a allow me. I think sometimes that it is a mistake to cultivate gance and therefore properly expressed my spirit of rebellion. 
ymnambulist. It becan iat the sound of his tco frequently the spectre of the past. Certainly when a_ I finally paid four dollars for the “(Turn to page 87] 
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The Splendid Road — 


TANTON HALLIDAY is 


torn between his affection 


BY VINGIE E. ROE 


Author of “NAMELESS RIVER” 


continually un-sober, swaggering, 
flaring of beard, who fell upon 


for Lilian Grey, the beau ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT W. STEWART Clehollis’ immaculate neck with 


tiful girl in Sacramento to 
whom he is betrothed, and 

deep, vibrant love awakened in 
n by Sandra Dehault, the fear 
; woman who lives a man’s life 
the rough mining camp of Read- 
«’s Flat. On a trip north he comes 
Reading’s Flat and visits Sandra 
her cabin. Love for her over- 
wwers him and he clasps her to 


m 
n 


E did not kiss her. He stood 
I like one in a dream and held 

r against that heart which beat 
with awful blows against his 
reast. There was a mist across 
s vision, a breathlessness in him, 

feel of tears in his throat. Deep 

his consciousness he was aware 

some dim fashion of disaster, of 

ir, but of glory that shone as 
rom the very ramparts of Heaven 
His face was grey as ashes. His 
ps were drawn. And yet he knew, 
trembling in every limb, that this 
was life’s peak and _ pinnacle— 
that he had been but a traveler on 
the slopes before, riding in half 
ghts and shadows. This was love 
Love with its unspeakable heights, 
ts blinding radiance—its tragic 
depths below. 

And then Sandra Dehault raised 
her head and kissed him. Kissed 
im full upon the lips, a long, ten 
der pressure, warm as her heart 
ind as serenely bold. She laid her 
heek to his and sighed with in 
ffable joy. Her arms were wound 
bout his throat, holding him as 
losely as his held her, returning 
with all promise, all surrender, the 

irmth of the embrace. 

They did not speak and there 
vas distinctly audible the small 
ropping of a coal upon the hearth, 
the drip of the cabin’s eaves. After 

reckonless space of time the 
voman drew away. She, too, was 
rave, exalted. “Come,” she said, 

t is a covenant, Galahad.” 

She took his hand and drew him 
with her to the curtain which 
rossed the northwest corner, pulled 

aside, dropped it behind them 
rhe light from the fire came faintly 
through but Halliday could see the 
anging garments, the piled bon 
et boxes, the small intimate things of this, her poor sanctuary 

And then he saw before him an astounding thing—a tin 
tar with its Crucifix and candles, its exquisite small statue 
f the Virgin and the Child, its narrow altar-cloth of fine 
ind work! A narrow low bench before it was covered with 
nother cloth, and before his whirling wits could gather 
hemselves he was kneeling on the bench beside the girl. He 
1ew that she was whispering strange words—strange, sweet, 
\timate words of joy and gratitude which had to do with 

rider and a road, with love >"d promises, and which were 


idressed to One with Whor ‘d familiar 
He—with his head bowe i—the head of 
ishonor, of broken faith y shut his lips 


ght upon a groan 


R. Clehollis,” said Si ’m going to play 

i hard for another w: all you can afford 
) lose.” 

“Eh? A week? Why 

“Because I mean to sinners do so—when 
iey have sinned enou 

“And you—” Clehe arrow between their 
ls, calculating—‘ye F 

“T shall have done the next Express ship- 
ent goes down. I ; -rich! Thanks to you.” 
“Yes,” he though to me—you don’t quite 
now how literally 

“T shall have r y by in the most solid 
ank in San Fra ure. The little ones—it is 
for them, partly ater, their chance in life.’ 
“And what fo , the silks and satins?” 
“For me?” s old, too. Did I not say I 
im rich?” 

The gamble: yet more. “So,” he told him- 
lf grimly, “ kes you insolent. And it’s a 

man—who to me. With both—ah—elim- 
nated, I we would tilt so high?” 

Dan Cleb iself from Reading’s Flat. He 




























) The 


, j, - enee 2 Idod hu 
lovely face was an added hurt 








sight of Lillian’ 


left no word as to his intentions or his destination—not even 
with Angel Allie, for the first time in three years. But after 
a wet ride of horseback and a night on the fussy little Jack 
Hayes he landed at Sacramento, to mingle with its moiling 
life, to thread through every gambling hall in town, to search 
out certain among their habitués. And the particular high 
spot among these gay and reckless spirits was Buck Lockwell, 


uproarious joy and blows to fell 
an ox. All these Clehollis accepted 
patiently. He wanted news of the 
town and Buck Lockwell was in- 
valuable in that respect. 

And north between the weeping hills with their green 
mantles furred now with the white of sifting snows, two 
people moved in Paradise. A paradise of fools, built upon the 
frailty of human honor, human strength, but gemmed with 
romance, fair with light against the bastions of a love so 
great as to still the breath in their throats, hush them with 
sudden fears. 

Halliday remained three days on that upward trip, rushed 
through his duties at the mines above, came back and stopped 
again. 

Always with the closing of the cabin door behind him un 
happiness fled and only the glory remained. Sandra Dehault 
was at his breast, her lips against his cheek, her strong arms 
folding him in such love as to dim his vision. 

“Galahad!” she would murmur happily, “Oh, Galahad! It 
has been twenty-three hours! And I have made a pudding- 
though there is little milk.” Or—‘The world stopped this 
day, Sir Knight—neither it nor I can go on without you!” 

On one occasion Sandra bent her head and kissed the 
palm of his hand in hers—and Halliday sprang back, 
striking his breast with a clenched fist. “I,” he said. thickly 
“am not worthy—of such love, 
Sandra.” 

But the woman laughed divinely. 

“Worthy?” she said, “why, Mr 
Halliday, you are to me all that 
there is of life on earth. 

“You are my light 2nd my warmth, 
my blue sky and fair winds—my 
sun, moon, and stars. Does one ques- 
tion these? They are simply—life.” 

At Red Bluff Halliday passed 
close to Dan Clehollis on the land- 
ing where the Jack Hayes lay. They 
spoke civilly—they who were soon 
to stand pitted against each other 
in deadly combat—and went their 
diverging ways, one back to Read 
ing’s Flat armed with the sword of 
knowledge, the other on to Sacra 
mento. 

That journey down to the town 
on the river’s lip was a gauntlet of 
the soul to Stanton Halliday. He 
slept no hour of it, neither in his 
camp by the road nor on the little 
boat, but walked interminably. His 
mind was numb with the ceaseless 
scourgings of remorse, regret, and 
sorrow. His hands were clenched, his 
teeth set hard together. 

How had it all come about ? Why 
had life played him this scurvy trick 

made of him, an honorable man, 
a blackguard and a scoundrel? No 
name was too harsh for him to give 
himself ! 

When he reached Sacramento he 
remained two days away from the 
Greys’, striving for some conclusion, 
some solution of the tragic tangle 
for tragic it was. When he did pre- 
sent himself he was haggard of eye, 
thin of cheek. 

There was a gravity about his 
kind reception that stabbed’ Halli- 
day to the heart. The sight of Lili- 
an’s lovely face was an added hurt 
The girl was really wasting. At his 
first moment alone with her Halli- 
day took her gently in his arms, 
striving to comfort her as one com- 
forts a child; but the clear, deep 
searching of her innocent eyes was 
not to be deceived. She looked long 
into his face, then dropped her gold- 
en head against him, weeping. 

“The river, Stanton,” she sobbed, 
“the river of life—it is carrying you 
away from me! And I can only 
stand on its brink and watch. I 
must take what it brings. Oh, the 
sorrow after the joy! I can not di 
rect—I—the bystander!” 

The man _ tightened his .*clasp 
around the shivering girl. And he had once assured her that 
mighty river would bring her nothing but happiness—one 
so little and so kind! He kissed her on brow and temple— 
the gentle kisses we give the weak and the dead—and set his 
lips together with a wrench of all his faculties. 

“Little One,” he said, ‘“Life—does strange things to us 
Terrible things. Robs us—and—blesses us at the same stroke. 
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% She remembered the time when Clehollis, solemn and 











It’s iler at the faro layout, in which were included the to lose her gold like this! Can’t you do somethin’ ?” 
or case-ke r and the lookout. Angel Allie saw the conference “Gambling as a profession is built on luck and skill,” he 
ir and cursed under her breath that there was no told them coldly. “When the fire deserts a gambler he is apt 
lark. A conve t spot where she might hide and listen io lose the other—which last Miss Dehault never had. She’s 
I week there set in against Sandra one of those strange been fortunate, like so many greenhorns at the game. Begin- 
| of disaster he habitual gambler as the _ ners’ luck. The Rough and Ready has never played favorites,” 
net roverbial as unexplainable. As consis he finished, lying, “and it can’t begin to now.” 
ly and steadi on before in these heady and With the night that was to mark her farewell to gaming 
ke hit chanted week vse. At first the losses were came Sandra Dehault to the Rough and Ready, her child 
but as tl her and she began making upon her hip. “Gentlemen,” she said, holding up her littk 
t I rger 1 too, until a ring of leather bag, “this is my last night at faro. Here is my last 
to t ( 1 é nded the table where she stake, my last venture. I am reforming. Do you wish 
1. The pale is expressionless as a mask, me luck?” 
careft is ever he cases ran as \ roar of voices answered: “You bet. Th’ best!” 
f ooth! [To those experienced and keen-eyed watchers all “Don’t reform, Sandra! We can’t spare you!” 
ilar. But Angel Allie, watching, gripped her folded So Sandra Dehault sat down for the last time in her 
ted on her slippered feet. A flame of cold fire began familiar place. She began her play as usual, with small bets 
licker r light blue eyes runnirg up as the night progressed; and the ring about thi 
t faro layout became a mass. Men left their poker chips and 
E’S n’ tos break her!” she told herself, unerringly, cards on their own tables, forsovk all other games, that they 
H ke he broke Buck Masters down in Mexico.” might look for the last time on the long hands reaching out 
S r ilf bewildered, her face flushed and excited, came to place her money, the long eyes with their curved black 
e like one obsessed, as indeed she was. The lashes studying the dealer’s riovements, the lips, red as a 
I empty on her wrist these nights as she went damask rose, smiling at her losses. For the run of ill-luck 
r h the starry cold with the child asleep against held. As steadily and ruthlessiy as Fate the gold in the poke 
r breast was drained 
S ilation w rife in Reading’s Flat and men were mur “Don’t it beat all!” murmured Texas Tom resignedly 
“It don’t seem right an’ fair, Clehollis,’ they told “Just as if th’ old Dame of Chance was down on her an’ 
I t t RK h and Ready, “for th’ idol of th’ camp tryin’ to finish her right!” 
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lignified, had come to her cabin to ask for her love 


There were ghosts walking in Reading’s Flat, if the grey 
face of the man coming down the little path from Sandra’s 
abin was any sign, for it spoke the language of soul’s death. 
\ thin face, lean and gaunt, with deep dark circles beneath 
the haggard eyes. Its owner walked with the swift. tense 
tep of one whose whole being is strung to the last high 
tension of mental and physical determination. He went un- 
erringly to the Rough and Ready, entering unnoticed by the 
ibsorbed mass of men that filled it. 

Sandra Dehault raised her puke, shook it at the ring of 
faces, laughing. “Gentlemen—my friends!” she cried, “the 
last throw!” and tossed it, gold and all, upon the King of 
Spades to win 

Silence—breathless waiting. Pitt Larson turning the thin 
‘it of spotted cardboard—-slowly, fatefully—a long sigh 
ind the King of Sr? ad lost! The King of Spades had 
lost! The RP’ 

To the he man who had pushed through 
the crow: leaped out with startling and 
sinister po both hands on the table’s rim 
and pushec he raised her adorable, laughing 
face, 

“Cést fini 
done what I 
them—playec 

have taken 
road—and I hi 
ing with its m 
for the most pi 


it has been glorious! I have 
1rked with men—lived among 
1 a gambling hall of the West 
m life running on this great 
And—” the sweet voice, slid- 
m all—“I have found you, 


Ah, she was wise, and clever, a player on the strings of 
hearts! With that last subtle word the quict of her. hearers 
deepened 

“T have lost this little—a trifle,” she went on, “but I have 
won more—so much more! I still am rich.” 

Dan Clehollis alone of all that great roomful had seen the 
entrance of the newcomer, noticed him threading through 
the crowd. He, too, moved in to be nearer Sandra. He was a 
trifle paler than his wont but his small dark eyes were very 
bright. Elegant, suave, he stood looking down at her, smiling. 
“Yes,” he said softly, “you are still rich, my girl.” 

At the unfamiliar form of address Sandra looked up 
quickly. “Eh?” she said. 

“You are still rich,” he Said again, “for you 
nothing. The 
in it.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Clehollis,” she said, “to wish to 
comfort me, but the loss, as you say, is nothing.” 

“T am in earnest,” said the man. “This house is yours— 
and what it contains.” 

Sandra sobered. She remembered the time when Clehollis, 
solemn and dignified, had come to her cabin to ask for her 
love. “This,” she said, “is anti-climax. It spoils my farewell 
to the game!” 

“Think, Sandra,” went on the gambler, “of—gold—all the 
gold which the Rough and Ready means.” 

Flushing, Sandra leaped to her feet. “Clehollis,” she said 
thinly, “just what are you trying to do?” 

He waved a fine white hand. There was a ring upon it, 


have lost 
Rough and Ready is yours, and all that is 


19 


with small 
natural nuggets.“You,” 
he said, “are broke, 
are you not? The fu 
ture means very hard 
work—providing you 
are sincere in quitting 
us here. I offer you 
what you love best- 
gold. That’s all.” 

The gir! picked up 
her cape from where 
Texas Tom had laid it 
on her chair back 
“Thanks,” she — said, 
“but I have still my 
claim—and I like hard 
work, Besides I havc 
quite a little fortune 
on its way to a bank 
in San Francisco. I 
am beholden to non 

and I will never be!” 

“Ah—that  is—un 
fortunate.” 

“Is it? Why?” 

Clehollis raised his 
eyebrows, shrugged the 
shoulders under their 
smooth black coat 
“Because,” he = said 
“you have never 
drawn an independent 
breath in Reading's 
Flat. Who do you sup 
pose engineered the 
raising of your ‘cabin’ 

at a dollar-twenty 
five a day? I did 
Whose money bought 
off Skate Jilison from 
the likeliest claim o: 
Middle Creek? Mine 
And who has packed a 
gun for the first man 
in this camp to shine 
up to you? I have 
And the whole coun 
try knows it.” 

Sandra’s mouth fell 
slowly open as_ the 
magnitude of his as 
sertion penetrated her 
consciousness. “Sacré 
bleu!” she exclaimed 
suddenly, throwing 
back her head. “He's 
a liar! Is he _ not, 
gentlemen ?” 

Her eyes, alive and 
leaping with mounting 
wrath, swept round 
upon those nearest. At 
what they encountered 
there—embarrassment, 
consternation—she be- 
came cold and slow of 
movement, and the 
white line drew so 
deeply in that a sharp 
cruel notch set itself 
in either nostril, chang- 
ing her face greatty 
“Mon Dieu!” she said 
wonderingly, “is thi 
why I have prospered 
—why I have been 
safe ?” 

“Just why,” said the 
gambler. “For every 
thing you have got in Reading’s Flat you are in my debt.” 

“Then you're a loser,” She said clearly, “and as a good 
gambler must stand by your loss, for I'll keep what I’ve got 
in spite of fire and flood. Good night, Clehollis!” 

“Not so fast ! Sandra—I—think you'll reconsider my—offer, 
when you remember that I go with it.” Clehollis’ right hand 
was in the pocket of his coat. His glance took note of the 
grey face under the tilted hat. “I offer you—marriage 

A peal of laughter cut high above the words. “Marriage!” 
cried the girl. “With you, Clehollis? I am overwhelmed. 
Monsieur! You flatter me. But, unfortunately, I cannot 
accept—the Rough and Ready notwithstanding, since—” 
she drew herself up proudly, put one hand en her hip with 
insolent grace—“since 1 am already promised in marriagé 
to—” 

“Yes?” said Clehollis, his arm tensing above the right coat 
pocket. “To Mr. Stanton Halliday, of Sacramento?” 

“To Mr. Stanton Halliday, of Sacramento,” she repeated 
with infinite pride 

“Who,” snapped the gambler, “is engaged to be married 
this coming spring to Miss Lilian Grey, daughter of John 
Grey, the banker! Let him deny it if he can—and now!” 

With the pitiless words, the flinging of his agony broad 
cast upon the tawdry room, the grey-faced man felt the earth 
move beneath him for one awful second. The next, he had 
flung aside those between him and Clehollis, had leaped for 
him with hands clutching for the throat above the black 
string tie. 

Sandra Dehault felt his body go by her [Turn to page 78] 
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The Mine With 
the tron Door 





THE INSPIRED NOVELIST 


By BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS, PH. D. 













ERE is acritical estimate of America’s best loved novelist, whose readers are numbered 
by the millions, and whose new novel will begin in the next issue of McCal]’s. The 
article on Mr. Wright printed here is the work of one of the foremost figures in our 
American world of letters. Dr. Williams is Associate Professor at Columbia University, and 
at Hunter College, and editor of the annual Q. Henry Memorial Prize Stories. Dr. 
Williams writes with authority and with penetrating intelligence, and here, for the first 


lg 
=) 


time, analyzes Mr. Wright as the important force in American literature that he is. 


NE Sunday, twenty years ago, an earnest young “T might tell them a story,” he reflected, “that is the wa 
preacher looked on his congregation and saw Christ taught.” 
that it was good. Over a climax of numbers So the preacher wrote a modern parable, a novel, in wh 
nd enthusiasm he might have felt, perhaps he embodied a manual of practical religion. He told how 
d feel, satistactio1 But he was unsatisfied Boyd City destroyed saloons and gambling dens by building 
because a § 


pirit reaqd\ 


ly for service missed connection with a home for the wretched, the down and out, tor the “fellers 

desperate need for that service He must bring about who,” as Uncle Bobbie remarked, “go to the devil becaus 
it connection they ain't got nowhere else to go.” Every detail of the pla 
How,” he asked himself, “can I teach my people to do for the home and every detail of its operation he set fort 

work which, if their religion means anything, is theirs explicitly, showing his church how to avoid-the charge, “1 


was a stranger and ye took me not in,” [Turn to page 77 
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When a Man's 
a Man 





— AUTHOR AND MAN 


THE STERLING AMERICAN 
By JAMES LEo MEEHAN 








d ERE is a deeply moving study of Hal Wright, the man, written by one who has 


¢ known the novelist intimately—in the saddle, by the campfire, and in the study. 


ir Reading this, you will meet, too, his wife and his sons, And above all, you will understand 
d why it was inevitable that the young clergyman should become a great and deservedly 
° popular author—the pastor of a congregation embracing more than two million souls. It is 


t such a picture as one rarely is vouchsafed of a man in the public eye, because it really re- 
veals the sitter—instead of obscuring him with stereotyped epithets and phrases. 
HAVE always wanted to meet Harold Bell Wright,” 


a friend said to me when I told him I was going to 
Arizona to meet the famous novelist. “I’ve always 


how he plays, his ideas of God and mankind, why he has 
selected the Arizona desert for his home.” 
So this is to be the story of Harold Bell Wright, the man 


he felt he would turn out to be my kind of a man.” 

ding Perhaps this was the feeling of the folks in McCall 
Street when they telegraphed me in my Los Angeles home, 
asking me to go and see Wright. “We want you to go out 
to Tucson and get us a picture story of Wright,” the tele- 
gram said. “We want you to tell the McCall family what 
sort of man has written the novel they will read in our 
magazine soon. We want you to tell them how he works, 





—not the novelist to millions. It is to be the story of a 
man popularly and favorably known in Arizona among his 
friends as “Hal” Wright. And it is intended for those less 
fortunate than I, the miilions who have met Harold Bell 
Wright between the covers of his books, but who do not 
know him in the flesh 

It was chdracteristic of Wright to meet me at the train. 
That I learned afterward. He and my [Turn to page 74] 
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The 
Keeper 


of the 
Bees 


By 
GENE 
STRATTON-PORTER 
AUTHOR OF “FRECKLES” 
“THE WuHitTk FLAG” 


[ILLUSTRATED BY 
C. E. CHAMBERS 
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Pad 


Y HEN Jamie MacFarlane, a disabled veteran o} 
/ the Great War, overheard the doctors at th 
hospital declare that his case was apparently 
hopeless, and that they intended sending hin 
to another hospital, primarily for tubercular 
patients, he ran away. He determined to find health for hin 
lt or to die in his own way 
Kindly hands helped him on his journey. The Brunson 
touring California, gave him a lift in their car. That night 
jamie proved the means of saving them from the attack o 
two armed bandits. He held up the men, took their gun 
ind divested them of their rude clothing for which he ex 
changed his betraving uniform 
After leaving the Brunsons, he continued on foot, seeking 
the sea. He came at last to a white cottage gate where, faint 
ind footsore, he would have fallen. But a cry for help came 
to him. Alone he succored an old man—the Bee Master 
intil help came; then, at the urgent request of the Bee 
Master, Jamie remained in the house as caretaker. 


I was afternoon of the following day before James Mac 

Farlane awoke. On trying to assume a sitting posture he 
discovered that he was sore through and through, that every 
bone in his body ached 

Remembering the Bee Master's offer of clothing and a bed, 
he hobbled through the house until he found the bedroom 
and he uttered a thankful exclamation when he stumbled into 
the bath adjoining. A thorough soaking in hot water with a 
cold shower afterward helped considerably with the ache and 
the soreness. He borrowed of underclothing he found in a 
chiffonier in the bedroom to make himself comfortable, and 
a pair of moccasins 

Then the scent of cooked food assailed his nostrils and as 
he came into the living room he had at the door his first 
vision of Margaret Camero:, 

Margaret Cameron did not in the least resemble Jamie’s 
mother, but she resembled a woman who might well have 
been typical of an universal mother, and exactly the right 
kind’ of a mother at that. Her face was beautiful with the 
severely cut beauty that indicates an indomitable spirit. With 
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% One trouser leg had lost its buckle and bung half way down the ankle. “Hello!” said 


one glance at Margaret Cameron one would have been sate 
in arriving at the conclusion that she would be drawn and 
quartered before she would renounce her religion, her coun- 
try, her political opinions, or her family. She was tall; she 
carried no ounce of superfluous flesh. Her hair was white and 
her eyes were blue. There was colour in her lips and cheeks, 
She looked wonderful to Jamie when she smiled at him. 

“TI had a ring from Doctor Grayson this morning,” she said. 
“He told me you were to take care of things here until the 
Bee Master comes back to us. I never was sorrier about any- 
thing than I was over being away when he was stricken. A 
young relative of mine needed me sorely; there was death in 
her family and I was forced to go to her.” 

“I think,” said Jamie, “that I found everything the Bee 
Master needed and I believe there was no time lost.” 

There was a hint of finality in the slight gesture in which 
Margaret Cameron threw out her hands 

“T haven’t a doubt,” she said bluntly, “but the Bee Master 
had everything he needed. The point is that he was forced 
to call on a stranger for help that I, as his friend of long 
standing would have loved to give.” 

“I see,” said Jamie quietly. “I am sorry you weren't here 
I think you are right about any one doing anything he asked 
because here I am, and any one less suited for what he asked 
of me couldn’t have been found in all this dark world. But 
because he asked it, I am here to try.” 

A dry smile crossed Margaret Cameron’s face. Her eyes 


narrowed as they followed a line of vision that carried 


through the living room, through the combination kitchen 
and dinjng room, across the back porch and out to un 
measured leagues of the sea bevond—the Pacific Ocean that 
smiles and lures and invites and so very seldom shows the 
fangs and the jaws of the monster that lies lurking in its 
depths, 

“I understand,” she said quietly. “I know why you are 
here and I can sec that you are not fit for work. Doctor 
Grayson cautioned me that you looked mighty seedy. He 
thought you might have been one of ours, over there.” 

Jamie ran his fingers in his pocket and produced a service 
bar and two decorations for valour and held them toward 
her, and Margaret Cameron came forward and took his 
unsteady white hand in both of hers and said: “God love 
you, boy! I’ve got the Bee Master’s routine by heart myself, 
and while I don’t know as much about the bees as he has 
really been making a business of teaching the little Scout, I 
know enough to show you where the water pans are and 
how to keep them filled—strange, but they like a sprinkle o/ 
salt in it. I will cook your meals as I always have the Bee 
Master’s. Only you might as well tell me what you particu- 
larly like.” 

“That’s mighty good of you,” said jamie. “I am ready to 
confess that I am ravenous this minute and whatever you 
have brought will be fine, I am sure.” 

So he went into the kitchen and ate the food that Margaret 
Cameron had provided for him. 

Noticing how very unsteady he was on his feet and how 
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Jamie, surveying the strange figure. “Hello!” said the child,“Where’s the Bee Master?” 


terribly those members were swollen, seeing his thin white 
hands with the blue veins standing in ridges, Margaret 
Cameron drew her own conclusions. As they came up the 
back walk she advanced very slowly to give Jamie time to 
keep up with her, and when they reached the back door, she 
asked of him: “Are you a bee immune?” 

“What's that?” 

“Why I mean,” said Margaret Cameron, “that there ar 
people in this world whom bees just naturally won't tolerate 
There are people to whom it would mean certain and mighty 
unpleasant death to go down either side line of this garden 
There are people whom a bee naturally hates, and there are 
others with whom they instantly make friends. One man 
may lift the roof of a hive and scoop up a handiul of work- 
ing bees. There’s a man who comes to help the Bee Master 
sometimes who carries bees around in the crown of his hat 
But that doesn’t prove that they are a safe proposition for 
everyone.” 

“How do I go about finding out whether I am a ‘bee im- 
mune’ ?” he asked as he leaned against the casing facing the wo 
man before him and noting that she was almost his own height 

“Right there,” said Margaret Cameron, “is where the little 
Scout comes in. There isn’t anything the Bee Master knows 
about bees that he ‘iasn’t carefully passed on to his side 
partner—his first assistant. I imagine you will have a visitor 

r te rrow. | t, I will telephone. Take my 
ce and ‘ from t vives until you get your 
ructi iror t Scout.” : . 


Then Margaret Cameron gathered the dishes Jamie had 
been using into a basket, crossed the side yard, and through 
a small gate entered her own premises. 

Refreshed by the food, Jamie went out to the middle of 
the road and stood looking at the house and grounds. There 
was such a slight variation in the width of the eaves and the 
angle of the roof one could scarcely have told where lay th 
difference between it and the other houses that stretched 
away down the street yet it was different somehow 


HERE was something about the house shaded by tall 

eucalyptus trees and lacy jacqueranda, with its gaudy sur 
rounding carpet of flower magic that gave to it—Jamie could 
hink of no other term—a welcoming face. It seemed to be 
a human thing and it seemed to smile the warmest kind of 
welcome. 

Then Jamie looked beyond it to the scintillating blue of 
the sea and the equal blue of the sky, and then he looked 
higher. He stood there thinking intently, and before he real 
ized what he was doing, he had repeated a phrase in his 
father’s tongue that he had used a few days before: “You 
are unco gude to me, Lord!” 

Then Jamie smiled through misty eyes at the house and 
he went into it. He looked at the rugs on the floors and 
decided that they were Persians of antiquity and price. He 
knew that the furniture was antique and priceless. He ran 
his fingers appreciatively over pieces of rosewood and mahog- 
any that were old and shining from use, and that had been 


© 


Tue problem of the returned sot- 

dier we have heard about it on 

all sides—— but do we appreciate what 

many of these boys of ours actually had 

to go through to reestablish themselves 
in every day life? 


a 


T ns hero of the last full length novel 

to come from the pen of Gene Stratton- 

Porter is a victim of the Great War, 

one of those who ask us so poignantly 
“What price glory?” 


eA rounn the figure of Jamie Mac 
karlane, late soldier of the A. E.F. and 
soldier of fortune, this great and be 
loved author has brushed in an arrest 
ing picture of ourcontemporary national 
life that will fascinate you, challenge 
you, anger you perhaps, but thrill you 
through and through. And at the end 
of it you will say: “Here is the great 

novel of 1925 America.” 


€ 


designed by master craftsmen long ago, across far seas 

The book cases, ranging from floor to ceiling almost around 
the room, held his attention for a few moments, and then he 
stopped before a writing desk, open, the quill of the Master 
in the small horn holder of shot, the sheets of an unfinished 
letter lying on the pad. With that fineness inherent in the 
heart of a gentleman Jamie picked up the sheets, lifted the 
pad, laid them face down on the mahogany of the writing 
desk and returned the pad to its place. The letter would lie 
there untouched until the return of the Bee Master. 

Then Jamie’s eyes wandered to the case above the writing 
desk. He had been reading names prominent in literature 
from the beginning, but each volume in that small case 
seemed to be either completely concerning or in some way 
related to bees. At one instant Jamie’s hand lifted to open 
one of the doors. Probably its weight roused him to the 
fact that he had better rest a few more days before he began 
on a task that might be over quickly or might be long. In 
detail he went through the adjoining sleeping room, noting 
its neatness, the precision of its arrangement, the delicate 
beauty of the etchings and engravings, the quiet grace of 
the furnishings. 

He went back through the kitchen and the back porch and 
came out into the open shine of the afternoon sun. He was 
thin enough and cold enough to love its warmth. 

As he stood there looking down the stretch of the garden 
to the sea, he thought it comprised the most beautiful picture 
that he had ever seen. A crude walk, fashioned -from stones, 
ran in steps down to the beach below. There was a pergola 
loaded with grapes, but lavishly among them grew wisteria, 
clematis, and roses. 

On either hand, sometimes with abrupt juttings of big 
rocks, sometimes in tiny fertile plateaus, sometimes on 
gentle slopes, there grew every fruit tree that loves to 
flourish in the soil and sun of California—loquats and figs, 
oranges and lemons, plums and peaches, pears and nectarines, 
dates and grapefruit—only a tree or two of each, and be- 
tween and beneath them tiny cultivated beds of vegetables. 

Prominently bordering the walk half way down the 
mountain side, staked and rank growing in the rich soil, 
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By a flash of lightning he saw that the woman he 
he was not beautiful, but she was luringly human. 
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saw that of the hives the fences were a wall of the 
blue of plumbago, delicate sheets of it. And above, one after 
ther, great lacy jacquerandas lifting clouds of blue to the 
iver And then he realized that facing the hives, around 
them there was a world of blue—blue violets, helio 
, forget nots, blue verbenas, blue lilies, larkspur, 
bluebells, phlox, blue vervain, blue and yet more blue. Past 
1 face, lured by the reds and brilliant colours 

ise, darted the jeweled throated and crowned 

but » bees lived in a whole world of blue 

the blue flowers dearly loved to creep up to 

ii to twine around them, to cling to them, to 
above them. Alone, close to the back walk, Jamie 
everal big hives that. stood by themselves where he 
within the distance of a few feet when 
the length of the garden, out of 


back 


i near 


and 


the 
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1 have to pass 
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was trying to comfort 


the gate and across the strip of 
sand to where the ocean, in 
a great bay, came lapping up 
the shore and then slid back 
again, gently, softly, with only 
a low murmur song that would 
be the finest thing in the world to lull a tired man to sleep 

Slowly, with wavering feet, Jamie made his way across 
the back end of the house. Under a jacqueranda tree on the 
east side, he saw the most attractive bench. So he went and 
sat upon it at the precise spot where the branches of the 
tree threw a mottled shade over his head and left his lean 
body stretched in the sunshine. And as he sat there, a slender 
bit of a child sailed over the fence and landed expertly on the 
sanded walk of the garden. 

Jamie took mental account of the lean, flat figure. One 
trouser leg was fastened at the knee. The other had lost its 
fastening and hung half way down the ankle with a loose 
strap and a flopping buckle. The sleeves of the green khaki 
shirt were cut off at the elbows and one of them was ripped 
lengthwise to the shoulder. Hands and arms and legs as well 
bore traces of climbing and rough exercise [Turn to page 70] 
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Vegetable Soup! Campbell's Vegetable Soup! Within 
the space of a few years, its popularity has swept the country. 
Now it’s one of the nation’s leading foods. 
_ Now it is a familiar and regular dish on the dining tables 
of America. 
p of 


Because women realize that Campbell's is a vegetable soup 





made exactly as they want it. Because they know how 








The ite wae youre hungry | 


Oh Campbell's just fills me with glee, 
It's a dish that is welcome to see 
For the soup that | eat 
, Makes me nimble and fleet 
Bring on a full plateful for me! 





SOUP 5 


aN 
¥ te CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 4 ¥ 


AMDEN, N.VJ., U.S. 





12 cents a can 





nourishing and substantial it is—how much healthful, whole- 
some food it contains—how much everybody in the family 
likes it. 

Fifteen delicious vegetables—whole, diced or puree. 
Invigorating broth of fine beef. Hearty cereals. Fresh herbs 
and seasoning to heighten flavor. 


Soup that’s a real food—luncheon, dinner, supper! 
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FTER a short courtship Ethel Eder 
a promising young actress, mal 
ries Henry Bainbridge, who is 
performing with her in the same 
~ summer repertory theater in the 
Middle West. Bainbridge isa brilliant actor but 
despite his youth, he has had a strange, check 
ered past. He admits to Ethel that at one 
time he drank heavily He is compelled to 
make a trip to New York and a week passes during which 
his wife does not hear from him 


THEL and Marian were at breakfast Saturday morning 
when the telephone rang. “I'll answer,” said Miss 
Hawksby; then, “It’s for you, dear. A night letter!” 

As she set the instrument on the table she saw that Ethel 
had lost her color and was sitting limply back in her chair 
4 whispered word and a fluttering hand asked her to take 
the message. “One moment,” she said into the transmitter, 
while I get a pencil. All right. Go on.” And slowly she 
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To the gentle prig, Jan Po, the 
mastery of this exquisite girl whe 
stood demurely before him pre- 
sented itself a confounding fact. 


Moment of Beauty 


BY SAMUEL MERWIN 


AUTHOR OF “SILK” AND 
“ANTHONY THE ABSOLUTE” route to St. Louis I salute you the greatest 


Bainbridge as one of the jolly brotherhood en 


little wife a man was ever lucky enough to 
win stop arriving twelve forty Union Station 
with Henry advise you meet train as celebra- 
tion seemed important in honor of the fortu- 
nate event stop Henry thinks I’m signing his 
name but I cannot resist subscribing myself 
admiringly Courtleigh Washburn.” 
“Courtleigh Washburn.” Ethel’s lips framed the words. 
“He is a fine actor,” remarked Miss Hawksby, with the 
nervous crispness that was sometimes hers, “but ... .” 





wrote it out on the margin of the morning paper while the OUR men came merrily and unsteadily along the platform. 
blue eyes looked silently on. Miss Hawksby hung up the They were supporting one another. A grinning porter 
receiver and with knit brows read over what she had written. walked ahead. One of them, she saw now, was Henry. He was 
“Is it,” Ethel’s voice was slowly returning, “very bad carrying his hat. The faces of the other three were flushed, 
news?” but his was ashy white, and his mouth was curled in a sar- 
“Oh no, dear. But it’s puzzling.” donic, cold smile. She recognized the tall figure of Courtleigh 
She passed it over, and Ethel read as follows: “Dear Mrs. Washburn. They hadn’t met, but during [Turn to page 117] 
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‘*A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH "’— Painted by Guy Hoff 


Begin TODAY - to free your skin from 
complexion troubles 











Each day your skin is changing— You can make the new skin what you will 


SMOOTH fine skin, free from black- 
heads, blemishes, conspicuous pores 
—you can gain it by the right care! 


Each day your skin is changing—old 


















the ; , 
_ skin dies and new takes its place. This new 
pre- skin you can make what you will. 
act. ‘ : 
a6 Begin today the right Woodbury treat- 
ment for your skin, and see what an im- 
provement will follow. Day by day your 
guest ury 
.size set of three Woodbu 
FREE! ti preparations, with new large-size 
: trial cake of Woodbury's ‘acial Soap. 
503 ¢ Grove Ave. 
> ANDREW JERGENS © o.. 1908 Spring 
‘ aad. Ohio. Please send me free — 
The new large-size trial cake of W ood ~s + 
F cial Soap. samples of W oodbury’s ve 
comm ‘and Facial Powder, and the treatm 
an booklet “A Shin You Love to Touch. Hie ia 
ve { f you live in Canada, address The oor erg 
— Limited, 1503 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontarno- 
ition 
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complexion will grow smoother, clearer, 
lovelier! 
The famous Woodbury treatments for 


each type of skin and its needs are given 
in the booklet “4 Skin You Love to Touch’, 


which is wrapped around every cake of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter! A 2¢-cent cake 
lasts a month or six weeks for general toilet 
use, including any of the special Woodbury 
treatments. Or for convenience—buy Wood- 
bury’s in 3-cake boxes. 


To give your skin the charm 


of “4 Shin You Love to Touch” 


Use this famous treatment to free your skin from black- 
heads and to keep it smooth and clear: 

Each night before retiring, apply hot cloths to the 
face until the skin is reddened. Then with a slightly 
rough washcloth work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and rub it into the pores thoroughly, 
always with an upward and outward motion. Rinse 
with clear, hot water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. Whenever possible, rub your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. Dry the skin carefully. 





Begin, tonight, tne special Woodbury 
treatment your skin needs, and see 
how quickly the whole tone of your 
complexion wili improve. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 








UPON TODAY FOR THE NEW FREE GUESTSIZE SET OF WOODBURY SKILN PREPARATIONS 
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my shoulder at some of the letters ly- 
lesk. Here is one from Canada, trom a 
woman who says she would be too shy 
to tually got together each month in the 
f meeting with us in the spirit, as we are 
doi ther from a plucky young wife who’s 
< ng a gracious life for her family on next to nothing a 
week. Here is one from a teacher, who having brought up 
other peopl childre for years is about to possess those 
of her own throu er marriage with a widower of high 
( iracter and bri { hieve ent 
And this, a woman writes of her fear of growing old, 
hereas in contrast, a grandmother ed xtv, demands con 
it ( on ua into politi 
| best thir it happens to me each day is the read 
f ir letter The trick me into believing I have 
visited every house on McCall Street instead of a very tew 
nd that each of vou is in the habit of dropping in on m« 
one na whil lor talk sucl is only two ne hbors can 
‘ 
rhis month two of our friends have consented to discu 
« f parenthood, which cannot but be of great 
terest to every homemaker Here are the letters they 
' i\ © pe sion to |] t 
KNOW a little boy who ran away not long ago. When 
| pper time car I could not | found anywhere 
The family had been kept waitu alf n hour, and 
its had returned without find him when he came 
trailing home, tired but with the light of adventure shining 
if é 
Everyone greeted him stern with, ‘Where have you 
been?’ Everyone but his mother, wl knew the signals of 
tubborn defiance which began to gather whenever authority 
threatened something sacred to him. She held up a warning 
nger to the others and whisked Donald away to wash off 
the traces of h adventure 
‘Donald, we've looked everywhere for you and you have 
kept us waiting for supper. Where have you been?’ she 
isked in her best conversational ton 
The light came bac n his ¢ parklir ind wide 
tretched 
‘*George and I ran t ee where the sun goes to bed. It 
went so fast we had to 1 ike anything ind there were 
heep clouds in the sky running after it ! 
The mother caught him in her arms. He was her magic 
one with the golden gift of imagination 
“‘Did you see where it went to bed 
“*No,’ he answered solet We just ended up in the 
lot back of the Simmons place. All of a sudden it was gone! 
“That nicht when Donald was being put t ved his good 
ght tory was of how the In never goes to sleep and ot 
the great spinning ball of a world. The moral of not run 
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~ OUT OF MY MAIL BAG ~— 


BY SARAH FIELD SPLINT 


Editor, Department of Food and TTousehold Management 
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iwav \ trelked t 


ne ; " t mew ha very sure 
“It would have been easic: to punish Donald than to stop 
to listen to his side of the story. Yet children’s naughtiness 
so often resolves itself into what Donald's was—just a thirst 
of curiosity to see where the sun goes to bed, a thirst 
which, unfortunately, could be satisfied only by taking him- 
self off at supper time. And we, clumsy and dull, ,conscious 
only of our own grown-up worries and disturbed routine, 
are usually too irritated or hurried to get inside their young 
minds and find out what’s going on there 

“It isn’t easy to listen. Intent on our own affairs, we 
choose the line of least resistance and try to force children 
into our way of doing things, passing on to them our ready- 
made ideas and punishing them when they don’t conform 

“By not listening we often inflict wounds that time never 
heals—we teach them to return expedient answers to our 
unsympathetic questions, often at the expense of the truth; 
we dam up that precious stream of confidence so that it 
never again flows freely for us, and we encourage them to 
shut away within themselves all original thoughts until per- 
haps they no longer have the eagerness to find out where 
the sun goes to bed 

“I think that listening to children is the greatest art any- 
one who has to do with them can acquire. If we meet a 
child’s curiosity at the point of its unfolding, never trying 
to force but keeping alive and feeding the spontaneous 
expression of interest, we have learned the art of wise 
parenthood and of wise education na D.” 

Every intelligent mother will agree with E. L. D. But a 
duty more difficult, perhaps, than keeping close to our chil 
dren is that of letting go of them when the time comes for 
them to start out in the world “on their own.” Some un- 
reasoning instinct makes us want to hold on to them and, 
even at the cost of their development, saving them from 
the bumps we had to get. G. S. writes thus: 


M* ONLY son married four years ago. Dorothy, my 
i1V1i daughter-in-law, is a charming girl, pretty, sweet-tem- 
pered and very much in love with John. They have two 
darling children, and to most on-lookers everything would 
seem ideal. But in my eyes Dorothy has had until recently 
one unpardonable sin. She was untidy. One little three- 
word sentence, however, can never convey what I mean 
All sense of order seemed to have been left out of her 
make-up. The car, for instance, which John’s father gave 
them last year stood out in front of the house in the hot 
sunshine from the time Dorothy returned from taking John 
to the station in the morning until she went after him at 
night 

‘The pretty bedroom curtains that I made for her were 
blowing out of the windows most of the day and ail night. 
The living-room was perpetually cluttered with the chil- 
dren’s toys and the polished furniture bore their small fin- 


ger-prints all over it. Rugs were awry, chairs out of place, 
newspapers were thrown on the floor. And as for the chil- 
dren—poor babies!—buttons were always missing from their 
clothes, their little hands were grimy, and usually both of 
Junior’s shoe laces were dangling. 

“I admitted, of course, that Dorothy was both sweet and 
wise with the children. They were healthy, nice-mannered 
youngsters and they adored fer. But try to imagine my 
state of mind whenever I went there. With three children 
and much less money than John and Dorothy have, I al- 
ways managed to keep my house pretty and immaculate, to 
make some of John’s clothes and all of his sisters’, and to 
take such good care of everything we owned that renewal 
costs were reduced to the mitimum. 

“Well, a few months ago I realized that Dorothy’s un- 
tidiness coming in contact with my sense of thrifty order 
had created a positive sword of division between us and 
between John and me. For John, apparently, was perfectly 
satisfied with things as they were and willingly abandoned 
the standards of housekeeping by which he was brought up. 


T was this last thought that made me ‘brace up,’ as my hus- 

band says. If John was contented, why shouldn’t I be? 
It was a case either of putting aside my critical attitude and 
accepting Dorothy’s ways, or of letting myself be cut off 
from my son and his family 

“I loved Dorethy but I made up my mind I was going to 
love her more, centering all my attention on her fine quali- 
ties and on her generous devotion to John and the children 
After all, think what it would have been to have a bad- 
tempered, unloving daughter-in-law, who might have been 
mean to John! 

“After a while Dorothy noticed my changed attitude, 
and she began to consult me about small household matters 
I think she had been afraid of me before, and I’m sure I 
must have been horrid! 

“One day when I went to the house it was almost in 
order. Dorothy had actually prepared for my visit. 

“During the morning she came over and perched on the 
arm of my chair, rubbing her cheek against my hair. At 
last she began to speak eagerly. ‘Mother, I want my house 
to look like yours. There’s something about your house that 
rests me when I go into it—something I haven’t here. Will. 
you teach me how to get it?’ 

“The end of my story is this—that I am teaching John’s 
wife some of the things she failed to learn when she was 
young because she was brought up in a careless, happy-go- 
lucky home. While I held her off with a bristling attitude 
of criticism, she could not find courage to ask for help. But 
the minute I approached my daughter with uncritical love 
the thing I desired most just happened—like a miracle. There 
is nothing like intolerance for making the thing we hate en- 
dure—and surely nothing like love for perfor ning miracles.” 
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Pay Yourself Back 


RE you tired? It is getting close to the time of year 
when people talk of feeling “all tired out” and 
there is much discussion of spring tonics. If you 

are fatigued and there is nothing organically wrong, the 
tonic you need and probably the only one you need: is the 
right kind of rest to restore your energy. 


physical work is making you feel “all in” you may 
require more hours of sleep than usual even though this 
may mean temporarily giving up some form of amusement. 
Perhaps you are not eating the right amount of energy- 
making food. If you are a mental worker the kind of rest 
you probably need is exercise in fresh air. If excessive 
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This graphshows 
what happens 
when more ener- 
gy is used by wear 
and tear than is 
paid back by rest. 


To one person rest may mean sleep; to another, physical 
exercise; to a third, recreation. 


While it is true that few of us work up to our full cap- 
acity and much so-called fatigue is imagined or just pure 
laziness—yet it is also true that many people work far 
beyond their strength without realizing the danger. 


A certain amount of fatigue after exertion is natural but 
excessive fatigue is Nature's safety-device for warning that 


rest is needed. When you are over-tired, your powers of 


resistance are lowered and you are more susceptible to 
disease. 


What brings about excessive fatigue? Usually over-strain 
—either physical or mental—and insufficient rest. Because 
your activity is both of the body and the mind, and one 


reacts on the other, your fatigue is a close interlacing of 


physical and mental weariness. Neither can be relieved 
separately. Emotional disturbances—worry, fear, resent- 
ment, discontent and depression also cause fatigue. The 
tired man is often a worried man and the worried man is 
usually a tired man. 


If you are overttired, find the reason and then try to plan 
your time so that you will have sufficient rest. If hard 
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emotion is making you tired, the right kind of recreation 
probably will help you. 


Remember that excessive fatigue is not a thing to he 
lightly shrugged away. There is often a direct connection 
between the first neglected signs of fatigue and a serious 
breakdown from which recovery is a slow, disheartening 
process. If you tire too easily and if rest does not put you 
back in good condition, it is more than likely that your 
health is affected and needs attention. 


. Workers—take warning! Pay back the energy be ey 


that you take out of yourself. As the years 
mount up, longer and longer periods of rest are 
necessary to make restoration. The “spring 
tonic” that you need most likely is just a 
rearrangement of your hours of work, play (4-3 
and rest, and not medicine. / j 
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Employers of labor are coming to find tables, benches, and seating facilities are ing and one in the afternoon. These 





that excessive, unnecessary fatigue is a 
great source of industrial and economic 
waste. It entails loss of production and 
loss of earning power. It is said to be a 
factor in the occurrence of work accidents 
and is closely related to the cause or aggra- 
vation of most cases of severe sickness. 


Many large organizations have learned 
that physical fatigue can be minimized by 
careful control of working conditions. 
An increasingly large number of em- 
ployees are now working only a reasonable 
number of hours each week, Machines, 


being constructed to serve the needs and 
comfort of those who use them. Ade- 
quate, proper lighting and good ventila- 
tion have been found to be important 
factors in the battle against the serious 
consequences of abnormal fatigue. 


Tests have shown that in connection with 
certain occupations output can be in- 
creased and fatigue decreased by arrang- 
ing rest periods. Here in the Home Office 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, our more than 9000 employees 
have two rest periods, one in the morn- 


periods of relaxation have a beneficial 
effect on both the work and the worker. 

There are many hours of the day when 
men and women do not work. The good 
use of these hours is as important to 
health as is the right use of working 
hours. The Metropolitan has published 
a booklet, “What Would You Do With 
36,000,000 Minutes (70 years of life)?” 
and another on “Industrial Hygiene.’’ 
Either or both, of these booklets, will be 
mailed free to those who ask for them. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Why you cannot 


cut the cuticle 


evithout actually injuring it 


KIN specialists everywhere 


tell us that we cannot cut 
the cuticle without actually in- 
juring it. 

A famous specialist in skin 
diseases Says, “Some persons 
are so obtuse to the beauty of 
the delicate edge of the skin at 
the base of the nail that they 
actually ¢rim it away, leaving an 
ugly , red rim like the edge of an 
inflamed eyelid.” 

It was to meet the need for a 
harmless cuticle. remover that 
Cutex, the safe liquid cuticle 
remover, was prepared. 

In all Cutex sets you will find an 
orange stick and absorbent cottor 
When you have washed your hands dip 
the end of the stick into the Cute» 
bottle, then wrap a little cotton around 
Carefully 
work the stick around the base of the 


the end and wet it again. 


nail, gently pushing back the cuticle. 
‘Then rinse the fingers, and the dead sur 


plus Skin will simply wipe away. 


You will be surprised to see how 
shapely, how exquisitely groomed your 
nails will look after their Cutex manicure. 
The Cuticle edge at their base will be 

nooth, firm and even. Work Cutex 
under the nail tips to bleach them white 
and instantly remove stains. 

Manicure your nails regularly once o1 
twice a week, according to the rapidity 


vith which your cuticle grows, and you 





Carefully work the stick wet with Cutex around the 
ase of the nail, gently pushing back the cuticle 


will never again have a rough, ugly 
cuticle or unsightly hangnails. 


Then for the last touch of brilliance 
to the nails which social necessity now 
requires, try one of the marvelous Cu- 
tex polishes. The new Cutex Liquid 
Polish is instantaneous and gives a 
dazzling lustre that lasts longer than 
others you have used before. The 
Powder Polish vives a soft finish like 
the rosy inside of a seashell. There are 
also splendid Cake and Paste polishes. 


Cutex Manicure sets come in six sizes, 
at 60c to $5.00. Or each of the Cutex 
items comes separately at 3¢c. At all 
drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada and at 
chemist shops in England. 


6 Complete Manicures for 10c 


This Introductory Set for your dressing table con- 
tains enough Cutex for 6 complete manicures; 
Cuticle Remover, Liquid and Powder Polishes, 
Cuticle Cream, an orange stick, and emery board 
Send this coupon with toc for it and the booklet 
How to have Lovely Nails,” today. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 W. 17th St., New York 
City. Or if you live ir Mountain Sr., 


Montreal, Canada 


Canada, 2 


Mail this Coupon with 10c today 
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Start Them 


Out Right! 


By E. V. McCotitum & Nina SImMonps 


Department of Hygiene ana Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 





MERICANS are, in general, “high 
feeders,’ as is shown by the fact 


that no other nation has so many 
people who are over-weight or diabetic as 
we have! Only people who are very much 
iiterested in good things to eat could 
establish such a rec- 
ord. Ii we are not 
going to bring up 
our children to re 
peat the experience 
of their elders and 
perhaps to outdo 
them in _— suffering 
from the abuse of 
food, we must train 
them to eat the right 
foods in the right 
amounts. 

We know that a 
great many mothers 
are confronted with 
the problem of their 
children refusing to 
eat the kinds of foods 
which scientific re 
search and human 
experience show are 
good for them. Often, 
alter we talk to 
groups of mothers 
about the correct diet for children they 
ask us such questions as: “What would 
you do with a child who doesn't like 
milk?” “How can I get my child to eat 
vegetables when he doesn’t like them?” 
“Shall I force my little daughteg to eat 
spinach when she dislikes it so mitfeh she 
can’t eat it?” Others ask us whether likes 
and dislikes in foods are inherited. 

When any mother asks us how she can 
induce her children to eat a proper com- 
bination of foods, she is really asking how 
she can convert them from bad _ habits 
they formed in infancy because she didn't 
manage them properly. The time to begin 
to train a child to eat what is best for it 
ic while it is still an infant 

Usually parents themselves are respon- 
sible for their children’s dislikes for the 
foods they should have. The over-fed and 
fastidious parent generally likes or dis 
likes food without any real cause. The 
child sees, time and again, that “father 
doesn’t like this” and “mother doesn’t like 
that,” so he soon begins to think it is the 
smart and proper thing to imitate them 
and to assert his dislike for certain foods. 


T should go without saying that all food 

you serve to a child must be appetizing. 
In many cases where a child does not like 
milk it may be due to its memory of a 
time when it was given milk which had 
an unpleasant flavor because it was not 
clean or had become slightly sour. Giving 
it stale milk would naturally turn the 
child against it, and a great deal of time 
and patience might be necessary to over- 
come the dislike. 

You will gain little by commanding a 
child to eat the foods it dislikes. What 
you will have to do is to change its atti 
tude toward the food. An excellent way 
of doing this is through indirect sugges- 
tion. You will find an example of what we 
mean in the many booklets now being 
circulated by child welfare agencies and 
some of the insurance companies. They 
show pictures of well children doing the 
things which are normal and natural, in 
play, rest, study, sleep and eating; in 
contrast with children who show the 
effects in their appearance of wrong habits 
of living. It should be an essential part of 
the early education of every child to 
cevelop in its mind clear and definite ideas 
of the importance of health, and of the 
things it must do to be well and happy 

Simplicity in the family diet is another 
great help in controlling the child's food 
habits. The variety of foods served in 
many homes is too great and tends to jade 
the sense of appreciation of flavors and 





textures. There is much to be said in 
favor of the simple meals served in coun- 
try homes in past times, and in the homes 
of the most sturdy peasantry in parts of 
Europe today. Adults in our nation of 
over-weights and diabetics may well con 
sider returning to a 
simpler plan of liv- 
ing for their own as 
well as their chil- 
dren’s welfare. 

One _ pernicious 
habit you may have 
to break your child 
of before you can re- 
store his appetite to 
normal is that of 
eating too many 
sweet foods. Sugar i 
a habit-forming food 
and anyone at any 
time in life who cul 
tivates the habit of 
tasting sweets too 
often will develop a 
craving for more 
sweets. This is no 
more an_ indication 
that the body needs 
sugar than the crav- 
ing for tobacco is an 
indication that one needs to use it! We do 
need a certain amount of sugar in our 
diet, but it is best taken in the form of 
starches which are not sweet. These our 
digestion turns into useful sugar at the 
proper rate of speed whereas pure sugar 
is fed into the blood much too rapidly to 
be good for us. 


OU will find, however, the most effec- 

tive way of training your child to eat 
properly is to set it a good example by 
eating as a matter of course what is set 
before you. Never talk about your own 
likes and dislikes fwr food at the table or 
anywhere else. 

The confirmed dyspeptic illustrates how 
utterly without foundation a _ person's 
aversion to certain foods may be. Indiges- 
tion leads him to form the habit of focus- 
ing his attention upon what his digestive 
tract is doing with the food he has just 
put into it. He begins to expect distress 
after eating certain foods he may like, 
and so he keeps himself in a mental state 
which interferes with his digestion and 
assimilation. When he suffers from an 
acute attack of indigestion he associates 
the unpleasant flavors of the gas which 
comes up from the stomach with the odor 
or taste of some food which he has just 
eaten, and wrongly attributes his misery 
to this food, which he is now convinced 
does not agree with him. Thereafter he 
puts this food under the ban, and dislikes 
it or insists it does not agree with him. 

When mothers tell us that milk, eggs or 
other foods make their children sick, this 
is quite a different matter from their dis 
liking them. Medical men have known for 
many years that some individuals are sensi- 
tized to certain foods, which means that 
some substance in the foods causes them to 
have certain diseases, as hay fever, asthma. 
acute intestinal disturbances, especially in 
children, various skin affections such as 
eczema, urticaria (nettle-rash) and other 
forms of irritation of the skin. 

Protein is often found to be the offend- 
ing substance. Some become very ill after 
eating eggs, others, milk or cereals. But a 
child may be sensitive toward cow’s milk 
and not toward goat’s milk. Other chil- 
dren are sensitive only to egg yolk. 

If a child is upset by any food it is 
unwise to give this food again for several 
months. Often the sensitiveness to the food 
disappears after a time. A few medical 
specialists have been very successful in 
treating people so as to desensitize them. 
If your child has trouble of this kind you 
should at once consult a physiciah who 
has made a special study of this problem. 
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he DUCHESSE de RICHELIEU 
tells how to have a Lovely Shin 
















“THE woman whose life is given not 
only to Society but to concert-singing 
is compelled to be concerned about.her 
looks. She must always appear with 
a complexion fresh and radiant. 

“Care of her skin, therefore, is an 
obligation with her, second only in 
importance to the care of her voice. 
This care, in my opinion, can best 
be obtained by the daily use of Pond’s 
Two Creams. They keep the skin ex- 
quisitely soft and lovely.” 


‘wales ‘* * Sel CUTE 


Har full of golden lights, shadowy blue 
eyes and a matchless cream-and-white 
complexion which makes everybody turn to 
look, women with envy, men with delight. A 
smile of rare sweetness and the charm of a nature 
gay, generous and sincere. 


These are the qualities that make the Duchesse 
de Richelieu a woman everybody loves to see—and 
know. And to hear, too, for she has another gift— 
a lovely voice, lyric soprano of limpid tone. 


In the exclusive social set of Baltimore—always 
famous for its “Baltimore belles” —she spent her gay 
girlhood. But since her marriage to the head of one 
of the oldest, most famous titular houses of France, the 
Duchesse is oftenest seen in the smart circles of Paris 
and Deauville. And in New York and at Southampton, 
where she sojourns every year, her friends are forever 
exclaiming, “How extraordinarily young you look— 
scarcely more than a girl.” 


So of course the Duchesse de Richelieu is sought by 
everybody who is anybody. Her home in New York, 
“The House on the River,” is often the scene of delight- 
ful gatherings of the socially elect. Among its lovely 
old furniture, books and odjets d’art from France— 
mary of them handed straight down from the great 
Cardinal de Richelieu himself—she moves, a hostess 
full of grace and charm. 


“The woman whose life is given not only to society 
but to concert-singing,” says the Duchesse de Riche- 
lieu, “‘is compelled to be concerned about her looks.” 
And it is this seriousness with which she regards her 
art that makes her determined to keep her cream-and- 
white skin always as fresh and radiant as it is today. 


When she learned—as so many of the beautiful 
women of society have learned—of the Two Creams that 
cleanse and protect the skin, the Duchesse declared: 
“Care of the ski ypinion can best be obtained 
by the daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


Try for yourself. today, this method which all the 


THe DucwHesse DE ‘RICHELIEU 


She is twice an aristocrat. Before her marriage to the 
head of one of the oldest houses in France she was a 
“Baltimore belle” of one of the first families. She is 
not only @ social leader in France and the United 
States, but is gifted with a lovely lyric soprano voice 
often heard in concert in both countries. Regarding 
the care of her skin—a blend of lilies white and roses 
delicately pink—as second only in importance to the 
care of her voice, she declares that “Pond’s Two 
Creams keep the skin exquisitely soft and lovely.” 





A glimpse of the music room in the Duchesse de 
Richelieu’s New York home, “The House 
on the River.” 


world’s lovely women are pursuing. Buy Pond’s Cold 
and Vanishing Creams, using them daily. You 
will find for yourself that what the Duchesse de 
Richelieu says of them is true—“‘they keep the 

\ skin exquisitely soft and lovely.” 


How to Use THEM 


First, Pond’s Cold Cream for Cleansing. At 
least once a day, oftener if necessary, always 
after any exposure, smooth the cream liberal- 
ly over your face and neck. Let it stay on 
a few moments, thatits pure oils may 
plumb the depths of clogged pores, bring- 
ing to the surface the day’s accumulation 
of dust, dirt, powder and excess oil. Now 
wipe off all the cream with a soft cloth. Its 
blackness shows how much you needed this 
deep-tissue cleansing. Put the cream on 
again and wipe it off once more. Just look 
— at your skin now—as refreshed as rose-petals 
' washed with dew! 
Next, Pond’s Vanishing Cream for a Delicate 
Finish and Protection. Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream is greaseless, intended as a soft finish to 
your skin. Smooth in just a light fluff of it, only 
as much as your skin will instantly absorb. Now 


Y see how soft and even the surface looks—trans- 


parentiy lovely. How well this cream takes your pow- 
der, too—holding it in a velvet grip long and evenly. 
And neither wind, cold nor soot can possibly get at 
your delicate skin through the firm yet invisible barrier 
of this dainty cream. So always before you go out and 
before powdering, just smooth on a little Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


THE PRINCESSE MARIE DE BOURBON 
THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 
MRS. CONDE NAST 
LADY DIANA MANNERS 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
MRS. JULIA HOYT 
MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 


are among the women of distinguished taste and high 
position who have expressed approval of the Pond’s 
Method of caring for the skin and of Pond’s Two Creams. 


FREE OFFER— Mai/ this coupon at once and we will 
send you free tubes of these two famous creams and an 
attractive little folder telling you how to use them. 





Tue Ponv’s Extract Company, Dept. C 
139Hudson Street, New York. 

Please send me your free tubes, one each of Pond’s Cold 
and Vanishing Creams. 


PUR cokne 6.0.0dn0a0ssscsscnus pase eeebeeen seus tee 




















The Beauty of Children’s Hair 
Depends upon Shampooing 





Try this quick and simple 
method which thousands of 
mothers now use. 


See the difference it will 
make in the appearance of 


YOUR CHILD’S hair. 
Note how it gives life and 

lustre, how it brings out all 

the natural wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, 
bright and fresh-looking the 
hair will look. 


NY child can have hau that is beau- 
A tiful, healehy and luxuriant. 
It is NO LONGER a matter of 
luck. 

The beauty of a child’s hair depends 
ALMOST ENTIRELY upon the way 
you shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it 
soft and silky. It brings out all the real 
hfe and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color, and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy 
and bright. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy , lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it 1s because 
the hair has not be en shampoo d prope rly. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon 
dries the scalp, makes che hair brittle and 
ruins it. 

rl 


That is why discriminating mothers, 


everywhere, now use Mulsifed cocoanut 
oil shampoo. ‘This clear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless I roduct brings out all the 
real beauty of the hair and cannot pos- 
sibly injure. It doe s not dry tl e scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRS l » Wet the hair and s« alp in cle ar, 

Warm Water Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil 
it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 


hampoo, I ibbing 


[wo or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 


briskly With the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the small particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 


Mulsitied lather, give the hair a good 
rinsing. Then use another application 
of Mulsified, again working up a lather 
and rubbing it in briskly as_ before. 
After the final washing, rinse the hair and 
scalp in at least two changes of clear, 
fresh, warm water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


ZOU will notice the difference in the 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly, and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it really 1s. 

If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This regular weekly shampooing 
will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last 
for months. 


| 
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After rubbing in the rich, creamy Cocoanut Oil Shampoo Caged 
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Cooking for Fifty or More 


% BY LILIAN M.GUNN # 


‘Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers 


College, Columbia University 


CE & Um 


P [~ prepare food for fitty or a hundred 
or more people is a very different 
matter from cooking for just the 

family; and so many women find them- 

selves in a quandary with a church or 

community supper on their hands that I 

am going to help them out this month 

Most foods will be much more palatable 
if you cook them where they are to be 

served, and you cre lucky if you have a 

parish-house or club-house kitchen equipped 

with large utensils for cooking in quanti- 
ties. Do not try to double or treble the 
recipes you ordinarily use, for though this 
can be done sometimes, you may fail to 
get good results. Use special recipes, for in 
large quantities the proportions usually need 
to be changed to make the recipe a success. 

In choosing your menu have at least 
one hot dish, some kind of hot bread and 

a hot beverage. The remainder of the 

food can be cold 

but most people 
like hot food 
better, especially 
in winter 

Use large drip- 
ping-pans for 
cooking many 
things. Bake 
cakes in large 
sheets and cut 
them in pieces. 

Cup cakes, too, 

are very easy to 

serve. Mold gel- 
atin desserts in 
large flat pans 
ind cut them in 
squares 

You can use 
cafeteria service 


Hot Rolls 


Fe Oe ee er ere, 


Menus for Suppers 


Vegetable S« up 


Scalloped Oysters 


Cream Cole Slaw 
Chocolate Cup Cakes 
Coffee Tea 
Corn Chowder 
Creole Spaghetti 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Grape-and-Nut Salad Whole-Wheat Wafers 
Chocolate Blanc-Mange 


Coffee Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Chicken 


allow two covers to be set opposite with 
space between. 

To avoid using butter plates, split the 
hot bread with a fork and slip the butter 
in just before serving. Always fill a cup 
with a beverage before you put it on the 
saucer, to keep the saucer clean. 

Unless otherwise specified, tue recipes 
which follow will serve fifty and can 
safely be doubled. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SALADS 


Chicken and pineapple, equal parts, cut 
in small pieces and mixed with mayon- 
naise. 

Nuts and olives, equal parts, and pimien- 
tos or green pepper, half the quantity, 
cut in pieces, mixed with mayonnaise 
and served with grated cheese 

Apples, diced, and equal parts cranberries, 
cut in halves, 
mixed thor- 
oughly with 
mayonnaise. 

Potatoes, diced, 
and % quan- 
tity each hard- 
cooked eggs, 
sliced very 
thin and of cu- 
cumber pickles, 
chopped,mixed 
with a cooked 
dressing. 

Orangesand 
Bermuda on- 
ions, both 
sliced very 
thin, served 
with French 
dressing. 


Sweet Pickles 


Ice-Cream 
Cocoa 


Cold Meats 
Mustard Pickles 


to simplify your French Fried Potato Cucumber Pickles Datesand marsh- 
ae pr Fi egysoon MEO SSR oe peel 
put salt and Tomato-Jelly Salad Cheese Straws nee ag ol 
pepper and Plain Cake Maple Suades tity o ect 
cream and sugar Coffee Pea Cocoa pickles, cut in 
on the tables. If i aah ut pieces, served 


you use regular 
service, you can 
make very nar- 


Molded Salmon and Rice, or 


Split Peas with Bacon 


with cooked 
dressing. 


Cold pork, cut 


er rr er ee PE ee 


row tables of Hot Rolls J in cubes, and 
boards resting Cold Tongu ‘ equal parts 
on wooden Cheese, Olive and Pimiento Salad with t apples and cel- 
horses, to save Crackers / ery, diced. 
nies . ae tables Hot Gingerbread with Vanilla Ice-Cream ) mixed koe : th 

ili . Cofk Tea Cesena : mayonnaise. 
thirty inches j 


i i i i i ee ee eee ee 


wide, this will 


. 
ee ee ee 


[Turn to page 34] 
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HEY had been engaged during their last two years 
at Northwestern University. Shortly after their com- 
mencement they were married and settled down in 

Chicago to live. 

Their’s had been a romantic courtship. They had a “‘per- 
fect background” of wonderful times together — so many 
things to “‘talk about.’”” They would be so happy! 

She had been a leader in social affairs at the university, 
a sorority girl, and a good student. He had been an athlete 
and one of the best known men on the campus. 

Therefore, they were popular in Chicago. They soon 
found many friends among the Northwestern alumni. Busi- 
ness started off well, too. In fact, from every view-point 
their new life was fine. 

Then followed a trip abroad, a new home -— and a young 
son. They had been married three years. And it would have 
seemed logical to expect them to be happier than ever be- 
fore. 

But, asa matter of fact, they were miserably unhappy — 
at the breaking point. 


She had become nervous, impatient, incapable of en- 


thusiasm. Trips were abandoned; entertaining was almost 
entirely dispensed with; they had very few good times to- 
gether. She seldom played golf; never played tennis; didn’t 
care to walk; had little energy tor dancing. 

And yet to her husband she appeared healthy, and he 
settled down into a feeling of genuine dissatisfaction. 

“I’m getting sick and tired of your everlasting whining,” 
he declared one morning, and he slammed out of the house. 

What happened next is perhaps best told in her own 
words. She wrote: ‘‘I was face to face with ruin. I could well 
understand that the end of our married life was in sight. 
Yet it seemed so hopeless. I couldn’t be my old self. I 
couldn’t do the things I knew I ought to do, simply couldn't. 
I felt like a helpless old woman. 

“My husband didn’t come home for dinner that evening 
and for hours I sat sobbing, fingering through magazines, 
seeing nothing. I had no thought for stories of other people. 
Tragedy was in my own home at that moment. 

“But my eye caught the phrase ‘It’s so wonderful to feel 
‘like doing things!’ 
like doing things. That was what I needed. I read the adver- 


in one of your advertisements. To feel 





No. 122 





—But her Husban 


Look for trade-mark on the sole and lining 
of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for all occa- 
sions. All widths, AAAA to E. 


didn’t get a 


Divorce! 


Little chapters from the story of how 
the Arch Preserver Shoe changed the 
ideas of a Nation. No. 7 
























tisement, and was cynical. I couldn't conceive how a pair 
of shoes could make such a difference. 

“The next day, however, I decided I'd try these shoes. 
I had to do something. I was in such a desperate mental 
condition that I would have tried almost anything then. 

“T got the Arch Preserver Shoes. I wore them a few days. 
I didn’t feel like climbing trees, but I did begin to feel more 
capable. I somehow managed to quit scolding, and my 
husband acquired a tolerant attitude that enabled me to 
wait for developments. 

“Six months have passed since I purchased my first pair 
of Arch Preserver Shoes. I have changed into another 
woman. I feel so differently; and I don’t see anything worth 
complaining about. 

“T guess I’ve solved my problem. My husband came 
home this afternoon and we played a game of tennis. I won. 
He laughed and called me ‘Freshman’ — the first time I'd 
heard that word since our ‘bride and groom days.’ 

“T feel like walking and being on my feet. I have no 
aches. I don’t feel drudgy. My nerves are calm and steady. 
These are the reasons why I felt enough gratitude to write 
you about my experience. To think that a pair of shoes 
would have prevented all the mental agony that I suffered! 
I wish other women could understand.” 

Other women are understanding. Thousands and thou- 
sands of them. They have learned by similar experiences, 
that the concealed, built-in arch bridge does provide a 


THE 





SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 








PRESERVE 


Made for women and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 










natural support for the foot arch, that the shoe bends freely 
with the foot at the “‘ball,’’ the only place the foot itself 
bends. They also have realized the wonders of the flat inner 
sole which permits the nerves, bones, and blood-vessels of 
the forepart of the foot to function normally. 

In this shoe your feet are so comfortable, so vigorous, so 
downright healthy that you have unbelievable capacity to 
do things which require walking and standing. 

There can be no sagging, no cramping, no burning sensa- 
tion, no aching. The foot can carry the weight of the body 
all day long and never have the slightest strain. 

This means a free, unhindered feeling — real youthful- 
ness in your feet. 

Besides, you have the smartest of style for all occasions. 
It’s so wonderful, Arch Preserver Shoe women are saying, 
to have the energy to enjoy all the occasions as well as the 
fashionable footwear to finish off your costumes. 

A different shoe, with an entirely different effect on the 
foot — yet in appearance it is like any high-grade shoe. 

Wou't you write us for our little booklet, ‘‘How to Keep 
Your Feet Young?” It will tell you all about this more 
desirable shoe. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
336 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O 


Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
more than Forty years 


—— \ Send for thisinteresting 
booklet — ‘‘HOW TO 
KEEP YOUR FEET 
YOUNG.”’ 





\ The Selby Shoe Co., 336 7th St., Portsmouth ,O 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 36, “‘How 
to Keep Your Feet Young’’,and name of dealer. 


Name 
L Street and No. 


P. O._. _State_ 7 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 








Nerd Ah Li? 5 





tooth every time | 


4 


Keep all your teeth | 


clean and you wi 
keep all your teet 


This toothbuh _——_— 


reaches every | 








you brush | 





|S your brush hitting on all 32? 
Look at the shape of this brush | 
that’s what makes it SO easy to | 

| 

| 





a 
poth meve® 


tac 


r 





reach every tooth 
It has a curved surface that fits 
the shape of your jaw. It has saw- 


re pry 
“2 ean 



















tooth bristle-tufts that reach in 
between teeth. It has a large end 
tuft that helps clean the backs of 
front teeth and the backs of hard- 
to-get-at molars. This brush is 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic 

Do you know what makes your | 
teeth decay? It is germs. Germs 
are always in your mouth. They 
collect upon your teeth They 
create lactic acid. This destroys 
the enamel. The important thing 
is to keep germs off your teeth | 
to remove the clinging mucin, 
which holds the germs fast against 
them. That requires a brush sct- 





entifically designed with a saw- 










tooth arrangement of bristles 





It requires a brush with a 








large end tuft that can 
re ach the bac ks of back 
teeth. There is such a 
brush—the Pro-phy- 







You can see that the mouth 

of this woman is not as wide 
as her jaw. The tooth brush 
has to curve around the 
jaw or it won’t reach her 
back teeth. 


lac-tic 
Do you brush your 
Sold by all dealers in 
United States, Canada 
and all over the world 
in three sizes. Prices in 
the United States are: Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy- 
rect and mild massage they need. They will lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also made in three 
different bristle textures—hard, medium 


your teeth? You \ 
should. See how the 
center row of bristles on 
every Pro-phy-lac-tic 






Brush is sunk below the »~ 


level of the two outer rows. 


[hat is to give your gums the cor- 


svon take ona hard and firm appearance, 


vith alight, coral pink color which shows — and soft. Always sold in the yellow box 


that they are healthy. Science designed 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic to keep gums healthy 

Do you know it iS Casy to get tee th ck an 
and beautiful? If you think it isn’t, brush 
once or twice with a Pro-phy-lac-tic. This 
brush makes the task a simple one. The 
curved handle, the saw-tooth bristle tufts, 
the large end tuft and the tapered and 
beve led he ad, combine to make bi ishing 


amazingly eas 


—~,, Any brush will clean a flat surf 
Sie S " but your teeth are not flat. Ever 
The saw-tooth, 


— ~~ tooth has five sides 
So . cone-shaped bristles of the Pro-phy 


lac-tic clean between teeth. Th 
diagrams show you. The large end 
tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches 

. ind cleans the backs of the 
On’, 9 back teeth as shown in the 


RAS diagrums 
\ 






Pl ete <a : ‘ 
ee BO Made in America 
hw oo ~ 
_——" by Americans 
So 1925, P. B. Co. 






that protects from dust and handling. 


Tooth brushes for life to the 
reader who helps us with a new 


free 


headline for this advertisement 
The present headline is ‘ Keep all you 
teeth clea ind you will keep all your 


teeth.” After reading the text can you 
ipply a new headline? We offer to th« 

writer of the best one submitted four free 
Pro-phy-lac-tics every year for life. ! 
ise of a tie the same prize will be given 


to eacl Your chance is as good as any 
one’s. Mail the coupon or write a letter. 
r winning headline will be selected by 
the George Batten Company, 
Inc., Advertising Agents. * 
This offer expires on x 
March 9, 1023. i 
esate 3 
grace 
gerere, 
ee = 









¢ Brush Co., Florence, Mass, 7-A3 1 
dent! I suggest the following as a new 
adiine for the advertisement from which this ! 





coupon was clipped: 


First name in full ! 








yolks. Add % cup vinegar. Blend well, 


t 
I 


when dressing thickens add a little more 
vinegar. Add oil and vinegar alternately 


it 


very slowly. Add beaten egg whites just 


This recipe makes 3 quarts dressing. 


% cup mustard 


shortening to 
gether in double 


t 


and add dry in 
gredients Stir 
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# Cooking for Fifty or More + 


[Continued from page 32] 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING CREOLE SPAGHETTI 


tablespoon mustard 8 egg yolks ; quarts canned 3 pounds hamburg 


iblespoon salt quarts oil tomatoes stea 

teaspoon cayenne 6 pint vinegar 1% cups shortening 1 tablespoon salt 

teaspoon paprika cup boiling water 3 cups chopped 4 teaspoon pepper 
4 egg whites onions 2 quarts cooked 


Add spices and seasonings to beaten egg desiree — 

Heat tomato and strain. Brown onion 
slightly in 1 cup shortening, add flour 
and mix until smooth. Add hot tomato 
and bring to boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Brown hamburg steak slightly in 
intil all are used. Then add boiling water '% cup shortening, stirring occasionally 
and add to sauce. Add salt and pepper 
and cook over hot water 20 minutes. If 
desired, 3 shredded green peppers may be 

browned with 
meat. 214 cups 
ee ee grated cheese 
may also be 
added a few 


hen add few drops oil. Beat with egg- 
veater. Add oil very slowly at first and 


vefore serving. These may be omitted. 


COOKED 
SALAD 
DRESSING 


~, 


Equivalent Weights and Measures 


quarts milk minutes before 
cup shortening serving 
15 eggs 1 pound granulated sugar makes 2 cups ; é- 
teaspoon cay - 
Pe 1 pound flour makes 4 cups 


MOLDED 
SALMON 
AND RICE 


cup flour 
cup sugar 


1 quart liquid makes 4 cups 
10 pounds potatoes, pared, make 50 por- 
tions for frying 
1 pound’butter makes 2 cups 
1 pound shortening makes about 2)% cups 
1 ounce butter makes 2 tablespoons 


cup salt 


4} cups vinegar 
> quartssalmon, 


canned or 
fresh cooked 

2% tablespoons 
salt 


Heat milk and 


12 pound apples makes apple-sauce for 50 
I quart ice-cream, sliced, will serve 8; in 
saucers, 10 
1 bushel potatoes equal 60 pounds 


oiler. Beat eggs 
€ eat egg 2% quarts boiled 
rice 


i2 eggs 


in hot milk i% quarts milk 
slowly Cook 1 bushel apples equal 48 pounds Drai aT 
over hot water 1 pound currants or raisins make 3 cups rain oi trom 


t 
t 
ri 
ri 


move from fire 
and stir in vine 
gar slowly 
Makes 4 quarts. 


8 pounds cabbage 


fish (if canned 
fish is used), re 
move skin and 
bones. Flake fine, 
add salt, pepper, 
rice, well-beaten 
eggs and milk 
Mix well. Steam 
in greased indi- 
vidual molds or 
bake in greased baking tins in moderate 
oven (325 degrees Fahrenheit) until firm. 


1 pound chopped meat makes 2 cups 
1 pound coffee (dry) equals §%4 cups 
1 square chocolate weighs 1 ounce 


intil dressing 
hickens like a 
ustard, stirring 
onstantly. Re 1 single cake chocolate weighs 8 ounces 


1 double cake chocolate weighs 1 pound 


( 
( 
f 1 teaspoon pepper 
! 
} 
3 


LO ee ere er eer 


es ss ge eee 


CREAM COLE SLAW 


teaspoon paprika 
tablespoons salt 2% cups sugar 
teaspoon pepper 2% cups vinegar WHITE SAUCE 
1 quart thick cream, beaten stiff 
i ee es a ; 1 pound shortening 1 teaspoon pepper 
Quarter cabbages and soak in cold = cups sifted flour ¢ quarts milk 


water until crisp. Drain and shred fine % cup salt 2 quarts water 

Mix seasonings ¢ sugar with vinegar . 

> i eae pK —% I “. tend “0 Melt shortening and add flour, salt and 
oS ee ee eee. ee ’ x pepper. Stir until smooth and _ well- 


minutes. Drain off vinegar, fold in cream. 


blended. Scald milk and water and add 
gradually, letting each addition boil and 
stir smooth before adding more. Cook un- 
til thick. Makes 6 quarts sauce. 


BAKED BEANS 


quarts pea beans 1% teaspoons pap- 
tablespoons soda rika 


4 cup molasses 3 tablespoons salt LE 0 . 2N 
3; cup sugar pounds salt pork CREAMED CHPLEEM 
meepeene mus 2 quarts water 10 pounds cooked 4 quarts white sauce 
: chicken, cut in 12 hard-cooked eggs 
Wash and soak beans over night. Drain. small pieces 6 tablespoons chopped 
: - t small can pimien- parsley 
Cover with water and soda and cook tos, chopped 


s 


lowly until almost tender. Drain. Add : , rae 
: Mix chicken and pimientos and add to 


molasses, sugar, mustard, paprika, and salt. 
Put beans in shallow pans. Add water. 
Cut pork in thick slices and distribute 
through beans. Bake in moderate oven 
(325 degrees Fahrenheit) 1 to 1'2 hours 


CORN CHOWDER 


pound salt pork, cup flour 

cut in % inch 3 cup fat (left 
cubes from pork) 
large onions, sliced 6 quarts scalded 
thin milk 

quarts potatoes, 3 quarts corn, 
diced canned 


quarts boiling 6 tablespoons salt 
water 34 teaspoon pepper 
Fry pork until light brown, add onions 
and cook 4 minutes. Add potatoes, pork 
and onion to boiling water and cook un- 
til potatoes are soft. Add corn. Stir flour, 
salt and pepper into fat left from pork 
(2/3 cup). When smooth, add milk and 
cook 15 minutes. Combine the two mix- 
tu.es and cook until well blended. Split 
crackers may be added, if desired. 





hot white sauce. Add sliced eggs and pars- 
ley. Veal cut in small pieces can be sub- 
stituted for one-third chicken if desired. 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS 


3 cups melted short 6 quarts oysters 
ening 1% tablespoons salt 
6% cups cracker 1 teaspoon pepper 
crumbs 2 cups liquid from 
$ cups bread oysters 
crumbs 42 cup cream 


Melt shortening and stir in crumbs. 
Grease dripping-pans or baking-dishes 
and put in a layer of crumbs, then a 
layer of oysters, after removing all par- 
ticles of shell. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Add another layer of crumbs and 
another of oysters. Sprinkle top with 
crumbs, and pour liquid and cream over 
tops of finished dishes. Never put more 
than two layers of oysters in dish. Bake 
in moderate oven (350 degrees Fahren- 
heit) 15 minutes, reducing temperature to 
300 degrees for 15 to 20 minutes longer. 





® 
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Millions upon millions of happy homes, comfortable, inviting, cozy—fathers, 
mothers, sons and daughters rejoicing in the benefits of the Larkin Plan—vast 
factories and warehouses, east and west, erected one by one from modest beginnings! 
Best of all, fifty earnest years, a half century of service to our American people! Such 
is the picture the Larkin Golden Anniversary awakens in the hearts of our nation! 









Our new soth Anniversary Catalog is ready! It pictures ; 
hundreds of Larkin Premiums, furniture for every room in the Ue? SEE 
house, rugs, curtains, lamps, clocks, silverware, New York styles f 
in women’s apparel etc., and the Larkin Products with which 
they are given. Send for your copy of this valuable book 
to-day. See for yourself the handsome home furnishings which 
you and your friends may easily obtain through a Larkin Club, 


Let the Larkin Pian Help Your Home 




















Send this Coupon to nearest address G. P. 23 
Lattkhttt Co tac. Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Peoria, Ili 







OE ae Please send me your 5oth Anniversary Catalog No. 26 showing 
za the attractive home furnishings and other Larkin Premiums— 


I may obtain with Larkin Products. 
BUFFALO 


tt LO Inc. GHORIA, 





























Name 







j Street and No. 


Din, ; State — me 
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The Ironer Offers Its Help 


BY ELOISE DAVISON 
Department of Household Administration, lowa State College 


Michigans prize baby 
owes his health to 


EAGLE BRAND 


WHEN little Rodney Sweet was only nine days P 
old he was left motherless, and for the first tw é BU tFUS4 ? 
years of his life had only the care ot house 


keepers and neighbors. For months the baby 


struggled along, making little gain, until some VERY homemaker has in common helper four dollars a day, one day a Ww eek, buy her ironer on the easy terms that so 
yne finally took him and started him on Eagle just two tools with which to work to help with the family ironing. She found many dealers extend on equipment of this 
Brand Condensed Milk One is time, the other money. Too that she could cut this time practically in kind, a small sum down and the balance 
This piceure, taken at 21/2 years, tells the often we scorn money extravagance but half by using an ironing-machine. With in weekly or monthly payments. 
story. Rodney weighs 33 pounds —wears 6 year ire lavish with our time. In reality, spend the money thus saved she could afford to The table on this page shows you how 
old size clothing—and has, moreover, won first ing time is far more much time was saved 
prize for health in the Michigan State Fair, with serious than spending on one week’s ironing 
the enviable record of 99 3/10 per cent money, for we can in . amend "7 in a _ middle-western 


home. The homemaker 
who used the ironer 
had had very little ex- 
perience in using it, so 
the figures represent 
only average skill. Un- 
fortunately, the energy 
she saved by the ironer 
cannot be measured! 
“What can one iron 
in an ironing- 
machine?” is the ques- 
tion most women ask 
me. Generally speaking, 
everything can be 
ironed in it. However, 
some things can be 
ironed much easier than 
others. All flat pieces 
can be ironed quickly 
and satisfac- 
torily. The 
finsh pro- 
duced is very 
often superi- 
or to that of 
hand ironing. 
And as you 
use an iron- 
in g-machine 


crease our money either 
by added earnings or 
better-planned spend 
ing; but we cannot in- 
crease or decrease the 
imount otf time we 
have. We can only wse¢ 
it. Frequently in our 
homes we sacrifice time 
when a money expen- 
liture would be cheaper 
in the end and would 
yield far more perma 
nently satisfying results 

This is the case with 
the weekly ironing. It 
is the one thing in thi 
world which is as ab 
solutely certain as 
death and taxes! Yet, 
despite the 
regular rt 
currence ot 
this time 


e « : sl 

Prize winners 233282: 
e\ if re very few 

’ e ’ e “ a le os i wand 

ried ovis bibyfod 


























RODNEY SWEET 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. W. FP. Swee 
Warren, Mich 
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. , you learn 
admit that — Pte ee te mere rer ery | how to select 
Every year more Eagle Brand we often , £ se or make gar- 
babies are awarded prizes for health “fold down” j lime Saved by an Ironer | ments, such 
and beauty in contests all over the the — sheets 4 in One Home / as house- 
; ‘teh bath towel }) ; dresses, un- 
country. orunderweat 4 f derwear and 
If you cannot nurse your baby without iron ( men aeeeenn { children’s 
you need have no fear about his ing, and we ) ARTICLES IRONED HY HAND BY MACHIN! j , clothes which 
> can sleep comfortably between sheets that : 4 can be ironed easily and at a saving of 
healthy development. Eagle Brand never have been touched by an iron; but / j time 
provides safe, dependable nourish- we do both rather shamefacedly. Manage j @eneral Laundry 5 Sheets, bedspreads, tablecloths and 
ment in an easily digested form as we will, though, some of the washing ¢$ 4 SHeers Not ironed : lunch-cloths, usually are folded only once 
| Ic is more nearly like mother’s milk must be ironed—trequently a large part 4 Pittow Sires 1 / lengthwise before being put into the 
I anv other baby food of it. The ironing-machine is the one ) 6 Batu Towers A ; j ironer. Pillow cases. should be started 
) than any ¢ aby} d. piece of equipment which will help save $ 4 Face Towets 20 ¢ through, closed end first, without folding 
: For this reason Eagle Brand has time here { 6Wasu Crorns Not ironed / Napkins and hand towels must be started 
} become the accepted baby food Once upon a time a sewing-machine } 4 Tea Towets 5 j straight, and can be put through several 
7 we was considered a luxury. That day is past + 3DustCrotus Not ironed , at one time. This not only saves time but 
everywhere—recommended by Today, a washing-machine of some sort { 1! Taste Crorn 2 / eliminates scorching by the part of the 
doctors, endorsed by mothers. is usually found on any list of essential }j 1! Luncu Crorn 12 ‘ j  ironer which is not being used continu- 
{ errr household equipment. But this same list : 9 NAPKINS 36 4 ously. Even curtains can be ironed in it 
Read some of their interesting is woefully wanting when we scan it to ( 2 Dresser-scarrs 18 4 } You will have a beautifully straight- 
experiences with Eagle Brand— find ironing equipment j 2? HANDKERCHIEFS j hanging curtain if you insert a curtain rod 
told in a new booklet, “What No home today is really well equipped 5 yy ps. poumds ; in one end hem, starting the other hem 
if Other Mothers Sav”. And if you unless it includes an ironing-machine, a ( °° 7%?  &@unary / through. Hold the rod firmly as the cur- 
want general advice ab the care sort of animated iron- and ironing-board j 2 Teppres 12 j tain is being ironed and just before it 
j ant general advice about the Care combination which can be used satisfac ; 2 Brassreres 5 ' ; reaches the roller slip the rod out and 
and feeding of your baby, send for torily by even an unskilled person. As a ft 9HP ¢ 2 / allow the rest of the curtain to pass 
i the other well-known Borden matter of fact, it irons better than the j ! Petticoat 2 j through. 
H booklet —‘'Baby’s Welfare”. Use most skilled person—no thanks to the 3; 7? + see ee 22 + _ The next question I am asked is: “What 
} ; below. The Borden operator either! It can be used wherever iis _ sai i J... the best size of ironer to buy?” Possi- 
! me Coupon Daw. : enough electricity is available to run the } ~* Aprons + ; bly the one with a roll about forty-two 
> Company, 491 Borden Building, small motor which causes the roller to 3: , I ( inches long is the most practical size for 
; 350 Madison Ave., New York. revolve, whether the current be supplied (| ¢ ia / the average home, since this necessitates 
from a household light plant or a high Piles Co P "a : j only a single lengthwise fold in larger 
wee SGABKN_SOT>e power line. The cost of electricity required 3 Diiaeris , : pieces such as sheets, and_ tablecloths 
, : to run the motor is small. It will not ex .  iemes 4 / Shorter rolls mean more folding and con- 
ordent ceed two cents an hour in most localities ) j sequently take more time. Two outstand- 
Electricity is perhaps the cleanest and +: Nine-year-old Be : ing advantages of the machines with the 
EAGLE most satisfactory source of heat for heat { Laundry / shorter roll are (1) that they are less ex- 
; ad | ing the ironer, but the average home can ) j pensive, (2) they fit into smaller space. 
’ not afford to use it unless a very low rate 3 4 : 3oth of these are often importani con- 
: BRAND is charged for the current. In many locali- / 1 Sue ; 2 / siderations. Some of the larger machines 
' ee a i te tics the cost would be prohibitive, but ) 3 Payty-Wa 6 . j are now designed, however, so that they 
: CONDENSED MILK ™E sowoew compan” any number of different fuels can be used % 3 Nyouties y ‘ : may be stored away by folding them into 
: ee ee for this purpose—kerosene, gasoline or / a wall closet in much the same way that 
, - —_— as (natural, artificial or bottled). The j} ur-year-old Mary jan ironing board is stored. This makes it 
} cost of heating it with one of these is well =; Laundry 4 possible to use a full-sized machine even 
; The Baby Welfare Dept., The Borden Co. within the reach of the average purse. ( + Dnesszs 26 ; / in crowded quarters. When the purchase 
191 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave.,New York Without doubt the initial cost of the }) 7 Broomers a Me j price is not too great an obstacle, the 
{ desl — — ironing-machine is the chief reason why ¢: 4 UnpneRwear 16 :  ironing-machine with the longer roll is by 
: Osher Mechers Say and Rain's Wel ” we have so few of them in our homes. { 2 Nicuttes 12 . / far the more satisfactory investment. 
. ; But if only two or four hours were saved} j Here are the parts of the ironing- 
. each week throughout the year by the use % Total Time R ‘quired 446 min, 226 min, } machine with which the homemaker 
Name eee of one, this saving in time alone would f .. ee i f . §— should become familiar if she already uses 
: y justify the investments. Many women } Total rime suved by a j or contemplates buying one: 
; Addres could manage to buy one as a woman J) § ™@¢n!ne=220 min. oF 353 hours. : 1. The shoe which contains the heating 
know did. She had for a long time paid a (certnaitnctrstr meena element and corre- [Turn to page 83] 
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Good Cheese is given a prominent place in every well 
| balanced diet; food authorities urge its frequent use. 
5 Kraft Cheese is both good and ‘‘good for you’’; it is 
vo everything that poot cheese should be; you can eat it 
es to promote health or purely to enjoy the deliciousness 
er of its exquisite flavor. Genuine Kraft Cheese has the 
“1 Kraft name on it. 
d 
: KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY Send for FREE 
x NEW YORK— CHICAGO—POCATELLO, IDAHO ; f 4 
e KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO.,LTD, Recipe Book MC-3 Re f) 
* ' MONTREAL, CANADA : / 
es Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese f , 4 
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Good Walnuts lend attractive zest to all kinds of salads, 
most other foods, too. Here’s the simple way to get the best. 

Just say “Diamond Walnuts” to your Grocer when you 
order. Then see that the sack from which he takes them, is 
labeled, “Diamond Brand.” 

Here’s what this does for you: 

It brings you the best Walnuts from 4186 world-famous 
Walnut groves in California where we, the growers are ban- 
ded together in a huge cooperative association. We are 
Walnut specialists. 


Just as if you had a grove here and took the best nuts for 
yourself, nuts grown on special soil, in an ideal Walnut 
climate. 

Here we grow 50,000,000 pounds a year—Crops renowned 
for their uniform, high grade. 


But we don’t send all of these nuts to you. 





= 





~ DIAMOND 


CALIFORNIA WaLNutT GROWERS 
Dept. B-13, Los Angeles, California 
A Purely Cooperative, Non-profit Organization of 4186 Growers 


AssOcIATION 


, but you se actual cost te us—only $1.00—to get one pre- 


ur Yearly Production 
Mest DIAMOND WALNUTS —about $0,000,000 pounds (UR OFFER 
a year ar he B 1 ca als ly the same st g. & 
s Wa he tt k a c Ha t your fa 
ed with pieces for filler a alads im large and smail tins in any retail s 
Bott Vacuum Packed"’ so they to you with the incomparable paid to your door. 
IIAMOND fia a freshne act 


adt ] 
$1.00 bill with your request 


WALNUTS 
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Walnut and Banana Salad 


Slice ripe bananas lengthwise. Roll in dish of very thick mayon- 
naise dressing. (Many people prefer their own favorite prepared 
dressing.) Then dip banana in dish of finely chopped Walnut 
kernels. The appearance of this salad will be improved by the 
addition of one whole kernel on the top of each banana half. 


Plump, Delicious Salad-Walnuts 


We take out, by our own patented suction machine, all 
that are even slightly underweight or withered. Then we 
sort them three times by hand, to get the best. 

In this way we discard more than 5,000,000 pounds from 
an average size crop. 

The result is Diamond Walnuts, crisp, plump, flavory, and 
tender. Thin shells that crack without crushing the kernel. 
And not only better but more kernels to the pound. So there 
is economy in Walnuts such as these. 


As the price of Diamond Walnuts is usually about the 
same as for other walnuts, surely it is worth while insisting 
that the Grocer take yours from the famous Diamond bag 
illustrated below. 


Try them in your salads, cakes, cookies, and breads. Learn 
how good they are. See what you gain when you say 
“Diamond” every time. 


The andiest loose-leaf receipt book ever designed. Includes 
c r, complete set index cards, and 50 blank sheets for 
s. Size 6x8 inches. Lies flat, stays open. Would cost $2.00 


Includes many of our choicest Walnut receipts but ne 
ok, Just enclose a money order, check, or 





Crackin’ Good Walnuts 
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~~ The Magic of Mirrors — ij 


By Rusy Ross GoopNnow 
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Pl _fliss Ruth Nalcomson® 


PRONOUNCED BY 


@ 4 well-placea mirror creates a sense of space @ 


IRRORS have many uses besides 

being places to look in when you 

put on your hat. That revealing 
honesty is one of their least important 
uses. When they are placed so that they 
reflect sunshine they are as good as extra 
windows in dark rooms. When they are 
placed cleverly in gloomy corners they 
light up the darkness and suggest mys- 
terious rooms opening beyond. When a 
small mirror is used behind an electric 
light, the light is multiplied by two 

If my little house had not the aid of 
many mirrors, it would seem so small, so 
narrow, that people would think of it as 
a collection of long halls instead of a 
collection of smallish rooms. I have used 
mirrors all over the house, beginning with 
the inside of the front door, and going 
straight through. I intend to buy mir 
rors until I get the illusion of space, and 
then buy my furniture 

The mirrors you buy for your bath 
room or dressing-table should beeas good 
as possible, clear,and new and unblem 
ished; but the ones you build into your 
doors or walls or dark corners may be 
shabby, tarnished sheets of thin glass. I 
bought enough old mirror plates in a 
second hand shop one day to panel a 
whole narrow passage, and I paid almost 
nothing for them. 

Old mirrors should be used where the 
furnishings are old and the lights fairl 
oft. New ones should be used in the 
bright, fresh rooms. But new ones in old 
frames may be used anywhere, just a 
good pictures may be used anywhere. If 
your living-room has a number of pieces 
of old furniture and there are old picture 
on your walls, mirrors may be dim and 
old and frosty looking. If your furniture 
is all very new and shining, your mirrors 
should also be new and shining. 

In order to pull old things and new 
ones into harmony, I have often known 
of old paintings being removed from their 
claborate old-fashioned frames and put 
into narrow, modest, modern ones, and 
then the old frames filled with 
new mirrors so that nothing was 
too old or too new looking. A 
pair of old oval gilt frames, filled 
with mirrors, will light up a dark 
corner, and the dark oval por- 
traits removed from them will 
balance them on a lighter wall. 

An uninteresting door may be 
made very decorative and impor- 
tant in the room if its panels are 
filled with rectangles of mirrors 
and the door is then painted 
some fine color—the red of lac- 
quer or even strong green or 
yellow or dark blue. Of course é 





this can be done only if there is one door 
because if there are many doors it will 
be expensive 

The inside of my own front door is 
made up of eight square panels. I had 
them filled with mirrors, painted the wood 
dark green, put a line of gilt next to the 
mirror plates, and the door looks as if it 
had come from a French chateau. 

The dining-room is the one room where 
mirrors are not especially good because 
when people are eating it is annoying to 
see reflections of many other people eat 
ing. Such mirrors as are hung in the 
dining-room should be above the line of 
vision of people seated at table. A mirror 
over the mantelpiece or mirror-back light 
ing fixtures will be good 


LF pe hallways are enormously im 
proved by mirrors. When a mirror 
set on the wall of a dark hallway, care 
should be taken that it does not go all the 
way to the floor, lest some’ one blunder 
into it in a dim light 

The old-fashioned double parlors of our 
grandmothers always had a long gilt pier 
glass at each end, which gave an effect 
of great dignity to the room. Often now 
in our drawing-rooms, which have supet 
seded the old parlors, we use the same 
trick but instead of an ornate frame with 
console at bottom we fill the space b 
tween two windows with a long glass, set 
simply in a narrow molding 

In the bathroom and bedroom you may 
be just as extravagant with mirrors as 
you please. If you want a long mirror in 
your bedroom instead of having it built 
into a bathroom door, have it framed 
with a gilt or painted frame and hung, ot 
set, on a wall. It will have real decorative 
importance then, and will be a part of 
the furniture of your room. 

The bedroom mirror should be care 
fully placed: it must get the best possible 
light but it must not be placed so as 
to reflect the early morning sunlight 

Bathrooms and dressing-rooms may be 
panelled entirely of mirrors—if 
you can afford it. Here, where 
vanity is frankly a feminine 
privilege you may use as many 
mirrors as you can pay for. The 
mirror plate must be of the best, 
and both artificial and outside 
light as clear as possible. If you 
can approve your reflected ap 
pearance before you leave a well 
mirrored bathroom, you will not 
have that wretched uncertainty as 
to whether your back, hair is 
just right, your face more pow 
P dered than your throat, or your 
By lips dyed too-strawberry a hue 
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FIFTEEN FAMOUS ARTISTS TO BF my 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
IN AMERICA 








The girl who was raised 
to be a beauty 


by Carrie Blanchard 


THE LOVELIEST GIRL IN AMERICA Stood before 
me. She was beautiful! Slender, clear-eyed, 
smiling, with a complexion—a real com- 
plexion—that almost made me gasp. I had 
come to learn her “secrets of beauty.” Her 
mother laughed when I asked the question. 

‘I am afraid Ruth’s ‘beauty secrets’ are 
not very thrilling,” Mrs. Malcomson said. 
‘Fresh air, exercise, plenty of sleep, whole- 

ome food—just the things which everyone 
recognizes as neces sary.” 

Just the things which everyone recognizes! 
Simple rules, perhaps, but from my work ] 
know how few, how very few, put these thing 
into practice. 

“And have you observed these ruk 
I asked. 

“Yes, always,” she said. “You see, from 
the very first, I wanted Ruth to be.beautiful. 
So we have not taken any chances. I think 
carelessness in apparently small details often 
means the difference between success and 
failure. Ruth has never tasted coffee or tea, 
for instance—because the best authoritics 
condemned them. I haven’t been an exacting 
mother, either—Ruth has had a mighty good 
time. But the things I have encouraged het 
to do have been so sensible that they have 
fallen in naturally.” 





It pleased me particularly that Mrs. 
Malcomson said this—for this is a point I 
have always made! There isn’t a single thir 
necessary to attaining oul 
best which is unnatural or 
“faddish.” Of course, every 
girl cannot be a Ruth Mal- 





Postum is one of the Post Healt! 


© 1925, P. C. Co. 
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Produc ts, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), and Post’s Bran 





Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum in Name__ 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in 

the cup by adding boiling water, is Strect 

‘ of the easiest drinks in the ‘ 





rid to prepare. Postum Cereal is 








comson, but every girl can make the most of 
her own possibilities—yet so few do! Beauty 
doesn’t just happen! It is developed! And 
so much depends on what we eat and drink! 

‘That is why I am proud of my work for the 
Postum Cereal Company—to help in turning 
thousands, every month, from caffein bev- 
crages to a wholesome, delicious drink like 
Postum. It is a decided step in the right 
direction—a “small” detail which often 
means the difference between nervousness, 
sleeplessness, headache, indigestion, and the 
buoyant health so necessary to beauty! And 
P< stum, filled with the rich flavor of roasted 
wheat, is so good to drink! 

Miss Malcomson drinks Postum, by the 
way. 1 wish you would do this for thirty days, 


just as a test. Will you accept my offer? 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer! 
you to try Postum for thirty days. 
I want to start you out on your test by giv 
i j first week’s supply, free, and 

own directions for preparing it in the 
most delicious way. 


nye you your 


You will be glad to know, too, that Postum 
costs much less per cup. 


Will you send me your 


} ame and-address? 
kind you prefer—Instant 
Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). 
lll see that you get 


Tell me which 


the first week’s supply 





| 
. Please send me, 





n, the first week’s supply of 
INsTA PostuM Check 
" : hich you 
Postum Cert we Sa 








, Battle Creek, Mich. McC. #25 | : 








lso easy to make, but should be 
boiled 20 minutes, 
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The Home’s 
Handiest Helper 


HEN the meal is over, the sewing done 
or the children through playing, then 


is when the wonderful handiness of the al 
ways ready Bissell sweeper 18s apprec iated 
brushing up the crumbs, clinging lint 
and litter. It's a thorough dirt getter too 
The ease with which the Bissell is oper- 
ated is a boon to the tired woman. No back 
breaking work, no strain on the hands 
There is no substitute for a Bissell. It 
has maintained its position as an indis 
pensable household article because it is 
needed every day many times a day 
“Cyco” Ball Bearing Bissells at around 
$6. Other grades for less. Play-size (toy) 
Bissells for a few dimes. At furniture, 
hardware, housefurnishing and _ depart- 
ment stores. Booklet on request 


CARPET SWEEPER CO , GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


“pe s weeper 
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Who Helps You Select 
Safe Investments ? 


HE average woman's success 

in investment depends a great 
deal upon thecharacter of the bond 
house with which she deals. The 
rules for selecting a competent 
house, and the many services it is 
equipped to perform for you are 
fully explained in the book “* What 
Your Investment Banker Does 


For You.” 


7 % First Mortgage Bondsoffered 
by Caldwell & Company 
embody definitely superior features 
of safety made possible by the nor- 
mally strong demand for money to 
finance the steady growth of pros 
perous Southern Cities 





UST send your 

name and address 
for ace mplimentary 
copy of this book. 








NAME 





ADDRESS 
2 es 


Caldwell & Co. 


Investment Bankers - Established 1876 


Soutnern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 


1804 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN rRiIn IPATI CITIES 
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Property goes on, even after its owner is dead. Who is to have it? 


Is ‘Ichere Anyone in Your Family 
Who Ought to Make a Will? 


ELL—that’sdone 
I have just made 
a new will; and it 


certainly has taken a load 
off my mind. I was on 
pins and needles until it 
was done. Now I can 
stop worrying about that 

However, it has set me 
to worrying about some 
thing else: Have you made your will? 
Have your husband, your father, your 
mother and your other relatives made 
their wills? 

For months I have been talking to you, 
my unseen friends, about taking care ot 
vour money I really am keenly con 
cerned about it. So when my lawyer had 
finished drawing up my own will, I asked 
him to tell me some things that would 
interest and help you 

I want you, not only to read this article 
yourselves, but to have your family and 
your friends read it. I hope it will start a 
regular epidemic of will-making. 

Let us begin with the people who ought 
to make a will to protect you; and then 
I shall have something to say about your 
own duty—things which may be a great 
surprise to you 

If you are married, how about your 
husband? He may have put off making 
his will because he thinks he hasn't “much 
of anything” to leave. But, little as it 
may be, the law will dispose of it if he 
doesn’t. And the law may not do what 
he, or you, would wish 

Statutes are not the same in all states. 
I can give you an idea of how they work 
n New York. If you live somewhere else, 
I advise you to find out what they are in 
your own state. 

Suppose you and your husband have 
worked hard to buy and furnish a home. 
If it is in his name and if he dies without 
making a will, does your home belong to 
vou? It does not! You have only a 
“dower right”; that is, a life interest in 
one-third of his real estate 

You won’t own the home you have 
helped to buy. If you have living children, 
the title to your home will belong to 
them. If any of your children have died, 
their share will belong to their children 
if there are any 

Suppose you have no children or grand 


BY MARY HARDING 


Ce ‘laborating with Georce haKosse, 
of Roosevelt, Kobbé and Thatcher, 
Counsellors at Law, New York City 


CE eum 


children. If your husband fails to leave a 
will, your home will be owned by his 
parents or relatives! If they want to 
sell it, they can do so. You are entitled 
to stay there only forty days after his 
death. This period of forty days is known 
as the widow’s “quarantine.” 

If the law gives your home to your 
husband’s relatives and if they sell it, 
what do you receive? Only an interest, 
during your life-time, in one-third of the 
amount for which it sells. 

You may say: “Oh, my husband has 
put the home in my name! I own it 
anyway.” 

That’s good; but how about the furni- 
ture? He probably has paid for it. Sup- 
pose he dies, leaving no will. If there are 
descendants—that is, children, grand- 
children and so on—these descendants 
take two-thirds of all your husband's 
“personal property”; and you get only 
one-third. 

Personal property includes everything 
except real estate. It includes not only all 
the furniture in your house, automobiles 
and other vehicles but also stocks, bonds 
and other securities. 

If you have no children, you get only 
half of your husband’s personal property. 
His parents or relatives take the other 
half. Perhaps they will allow you to 
keep “your” furniture; but perhaps they 
won’t! They may insist on selling it off 
and dividing the proceeds. The law will 
allow them to do this. 

Well, not quite! You, the widow, are 
entitled to all housekeeping utensils, 
musical instruments, sewing-machine and 
household furniture, fuel and provisions— 
up to a value of $500! You may have 
the family Bible, family pictures, school- 
books and other books—to a value of $50! 
Also domestic animals, with their neces- 
sary food for 60 days—to a value of 
$150! And money or other personal 


property, not exceeding 
$150 in value. Beyond 
these amounts, you re- 
ceive only one-half. 

If your husband does 
not make a will and ap- 
point an _ executor, the 
courts take charge of the 
matter and appoint an 
administrator. He must 

do what is prescribed by law; not what 
you wish, or even what you think would 
be right and fair. 

I cannot attempt to tell here all the 
kinds of trouble and expense which may 
result from the absence of a will. I 
have given you only a hint of the pos- 
sible unhappiness and injustice. You and 
your husband should talk things over, 
decide what you want done—and then 
arrange to have your wishes carried out. 

And don’t think everything is settled 
when he has made his will! It is your 
duty to make one too. Don’t say: “Why, 
I have nothing to leave!” Women have 
said that to me even when the home was 
in their name. 

If that is true in your case, you own 
your home. But what will be done with 
it if you should die without making a 
will? Perhaps you think your husband 
will get it. If he worked hard to buy it, 
you take it for granted that he will have 
a right to it. 

Well, if a child has been born to you 
two, even though it lived only a few 
hours or even minutes, your husband will 
have what is known as “the right of 
curtesy.”” That is, he has a life interest 
in the home or in any real estate which 
you owned at the time of your death. 

But suppose you and he never have 
had any children. In that case, your 
husband gets no real estate which you 
have owned; not even the home itself. 
Your relatives take it all. Through your 
carelessness and negligence, your husband 
may be turned out of his home. 

Here is something else for you to think 
about. You say you needn’t make a will, 
because you have nothing to leave. But 
that may not be true when you die. 

A few months ago, two of my friends, 
a man and his wife, were in an auto- 
mobile «ccident. The man was killed in- 
stantly. His wife, [Turn to page 42] 
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Send coupon for 10-day test 


FI] LM the worst 


enemy to teeth 


You can feel it with your tor,Zue 





Maybe your teeth 
are gloriously clear 


—simply clouded with a film coat 





Find out by making this unique test. Thousands who 
go through life wishing for beautiful teeth already have 


ing 





. | them—or k hey have tl 
* them ... yet never reveal them—or know they have them! 
pes 
ip- 
the HOUSANDS of people unconsciously handicap them great enemy of healthy, sound teeth—an ever-present danger 
> selves in domestic and social life with cloudy teeth-— in your mouth. 
ust absolutely without reason. You must remove it three times daily. It is ever forming, 
bat Scientists now prove that most people have pretty, clear ever present. Soap and chalk preparations are inadequate. 
= teeth. And that dingy, dull teeth simply indicate a condition Harsh, gritty substances are dangerous to enamel. 
he that can easily be corrected. 
ay You may be one of those people. Have really charming New methods that supplant old 
Ys teeth and yet meats know oot , Now modern science has discovered new and _ radically 
nd Now a test is being offered which will enable you to different methods. A dentifrice called Pepsodent—different 
mm find out. The coupon brings it without charge. So it is folly in formula, action and effect from any you have ever 
n . - - 
on not to make it. known. 
ed Its action is to curdle that film. Then harmlessly to remove 
4 It’s simply a film—a stubborn film that it. No harsh grit, no soap, no chalk—a new way that is 
we you can easily remove changing the tooth cleansing habits of the world. 
‘as 
Run your tongue across your teeth. You will feel a film. : 
: : eer ee ee rite : Make this test 
h A film that absorbs discolorations and hides the natural color 
a and luster of your teeth. To millions this new way has proved the folly of having 
nd Old-time dentifrices failed in successfully combating that ugly teeth. The folly of inviting tooth troubles and the poor 
It, film. That is why, regardless of all the care you take now, _ health that results. 
” your teeth remain “off color,” dingy looking, unattractive. It will give you the lustrous teeth you want—quickly 
ou Remove it, and you, like millions before you, will be sur Results will surprise you. Mail the coupon now. Why 
in prised to find that your own teeth are as pretty as anyone’s. follow old methods when world’s leading dental authority 
- urges a better way? 
of 
st ver a : . : 
" What it is—how it invites tooth troubles and decay Canadian Office and Laboratories 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 

= Modern dental practice urges the constant fighting of that 
ur film. Urges it on grounds of beauty and, more importantly, : ee 

. ° . . es ae as ‘ a 
+ on health. For it is charged with most tooth troubles of FREE Mail Coupon for Pe sode —. 
If. todav. 10-Day Tube to Pp. 
ur = i : . . sIer , 
id It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. It holds rHE PEPSODENT COMPANY, pay 471, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

food substance which ferments and causes acid. In contact Send to: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
4 with teeth, this acid fosters decay. 
ut Germs by the millions breed in it and multiply. They, with * oe 
| i Se ere ee en es 8 a A 8 BND Gere! ll tee ae be ete Ue) eee 
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You can cook the most difficult dishes, per- 
fectly, in the oven of any gas range equipped 


with the 


famous Lorain Oven Heat Reg- 


ulator—take baked oysters, for instance: 


BAKED OYSTERS have the appetizing 
appearance of fried oysters with none 
of the delicate oyster flavor lost in 
grease. Touched with lemon ortopped 
with chili sauce, baked oysters make 
a delicious fish course, or in larger 


portions, a delectable main course 


Moreover, they’re easy to bake 


just right et 
range with Lorain (RED WHEEL) Selt 
Regulating Oven. 


ery time, if you Own a gas 


Just follow the 


instructions for the simple prepara- 


tion given in the recipe 

Then light the oven, 
turn the Red Wheel to 
450 degrees and note the 
time. Twenty minutes 
later you will remove 
from the even as succu- 
lent a dish as you ev ef 


ate. 


Whole Meals, soup to 


TIME AND 
TEMPERATURE 
OVEN COOKING 





self-regulated oven, easier, quicker, 
better. 

By simply “setting’’ the Red 
Wheel, the desired temperature of 
the oven will, thereafter, be auto- 
matically maintained until you turn 
off the gas. This means perfect cakes, 
perfect pies, perfect biscuits, perfect 
roasts—every day, every week, every 
month, every year. 

Red Wheel Gas Ranges are sold 
by all leading gas companies, de- 

partment stores, hard- 


a ware-, furniture- and 
uctory §=stove-dealers. Call soon 
Price 


50c on the nearest agent and 
ask for a demonstration 
of the advantages of 
‘‘Lorain’’. Models, sizes 
and finishes to satisfy 
you. Prices that will 
please. 


. —_—so- 
—_ * Send the coupon fora free 















dessert, can be cooked The Lorain Time and Temperature copy of the latest Time and 
— ( k Bookcontains 128 pagesotreci- es e a aed < . 

in this magic oven while; capt eee 7k i ap vo Temperature Recipe issued 
ie ws Whole Meals ar ing, by the Research Kitchens of 
you re miles away fo! Time and Temperat American Stove Company 
hours at a time. And ¢3"7, Sve rien, —“Baked Oysters’. Or, send 
fA 1 Stove Come rice fitty cents for our handsome 

ull your fruit -canning > . 
y C Bf ve post-f id, sear ipsaccept- cloth-bound Time and Tem- 

Mark, sign and mail the coupon 


may be done in this “ 


LORAIN &8at 


perature Cook Book. 


REGULATOR 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufact 











“y nd th rated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Cook Stoves 
| AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY., 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. || 
| | Please send me free copy of Lorain Recipe tor Baked Oysters 
| Enclosed find $0c in for copy of Lorain Time and Tempe- 
rati Cook Book 
4 Nove: Check which you wish and Print name and address plainly 
| Look forthe RED WHEEL | Sire 
1 WHEN Gas te nor ave j ( ee = 
pm pntylpenyen as Stoves are equipped with the Lorain Regulator: : 
pped with L | DIRECT ACTION - National Stove Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 
. eae F NEW PROCESS - New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
directly againet the cooking |] QUICK MEAI Quick Meal Stove Company, Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
ous « | RELIABLE Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
LORAIN |! CLARK JEWFI George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
Rice Spano Ou bURNER DANGLER - « « Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. C, 3-25 
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Is THERE ANYONE IN YOUR FAMILY 
WHO OUGHT TO MAKE A WILL? 


[Continued from page 4o] 


who was very badly injured, died a few 
hours later 

The husband had made a will, leaving 
everything to his wife. The wife had 
made no will. Like so many other women, 
she said she had “nothing to leave.” 
However, as she survived her husband, 
she inherited all his property, according 
to his will. Because of her condition, she 
could not make a will before she died 
The result was that the law gave all the 
property to her heirs and next of kin, 
who happened to be some nieces and 
nephews. The husband’s people received 
none of the property which had been his 

This was an injustice. She wouldn't 
have wanted things 
to be as they were 
But, by making a 
will long before the 
necessity came, she 
should have provid 
ed against any mi 
carriage of justice 

A few years ago 
during the influenza 
epidemic, there were 
many instances of 
the complications 
which result from 
this lack of fore 
ight. Very often 


everal members of “BY 
a family were vic y 


tims of the disease 
A difference of even 
a few hours in these 
deaths could change the whole disposition 
of the property unless it had been settled 
by all the adults having made their wills 

So far, | have been talking especially 
to married women. But in these days 
there are hundreds of thousands of un 
married women who have saved money 
and invested it. There are oth®ss who, if 
their parents die, will inherit property. 

Now, if you own anything at all, or 
may own something at some future time, 
make your will now! You can change it 
any time you want to. But it isn’t fair, 
to yourself or to others, to run any 
chances 

Take my own case. I am not married. 
[I have some property. I know what I 
want to have done with it. But if I 
should die without leaving a will, my 
property would be disposed of according 
to statute—not according to my wishes! 
I don’t intend to have that happen. And 
I know you will feel the same way. So be 
on the safe side. Follow the slogan: 
“Make your will today!” 

Now, how shall it be done? When I 
put that question to Mr. George L. 
Kobbé, who is a member of a well-known 
New York firm of attorneys, he said: 

“The one piece of advice which every- 
body should follow is this: Consult a good 
lawver! Don’t depend on a ‘home-made’ 
will. The law prescribes what can be 
done and how it can be done. It is most 
unlikely that you could write a_ will 
which would stand in a court of law or 
which would not give rise to expensive 
lawsuits. The safe course is to have it 
drawn up by a careful lawyer.” 

“How much will it cost?” I asked 

“That depends on the will,” he replied 
“If it is a short and simple document, the 
fee is very small. If the estate is large, 
and there are many complicated provisions 
for disposing of it, the fee is in propor 
tion. So the expense ranges from only a 
few dollars to several hundred dollars. 
But the fee is always very small indeed, 
compared with the expense it is likely 
to save.” 

“A great many people think they 
needn't make a regular will,” I said 
“They think they can just write a letter 
or a statement, telling what they want to 
have done and that this will stand in law.’ 





Mr. Kobbé shook his head. 

“Such a letter, or statement,” he said. 
“unless drawn and attested so as to sat 
isfy the technical requirements of law, is 
of no effect whatever.” 

“What is the chief advanta . in mak- 
ing a will, rather than leaving an estate 
to be disposed of by law?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “the main thing, of 
course, is that your wishes will be car- 
ried out. And these wishes may cover a 
great variety of wise provisions. 

“For example, you may want some one 
to have the income from your property 
during his or her lifetime; but, after that, 
you may want the principal to go to 

certain specified 
persons and in 


ft") certain specified 
P amounts. 
Me “You may think 


it will be wiser to 
pay the legacies to 
your children, or to 
other heirs who are 
minors, when they 
ire twenty-five 
years old or even 
thirty, instead of 
when they come of 
age at twenty-one 





- van “In thinking over 


m the matter, you will 

(we be certain to find 

that you have your 

own ideas of what, 

from your point of 

view, will be wise and just. But you need 

a lawyer to tell you what you can do 

legally by will. Without his technical 

knowledge, you would be almost certain 

to make mistakes which would cause 

difficulty in construing the will and might 

lead to its being contested and perhaps 
set aside entirely 

“Another advantage, in making a will, 
is that you can appoint as the executor, 
or as trustee, the person or persons you 
want. 

“If you do not leave a will, the court 
appoints an administrator. He must sell 
the estate as soon as possible! Everything 

from furniture and your own personal 
belongings to stocks, bonds and other se 
curities—must be disposed of. Often this 
must be done at forced sale, resulting in 
serious loss. 

“If a person leaves a going business and 
no will, the administrator must sell it or 
wind it up at once. Real estate, in the 
absence of a will, is likely to descend in 
undivided shares to several relatives; and 
this may cause no end of trouble and 
expense to say nothing of friction and 
jealousy among the heirs. 

“All this probable loss and trouble can 
be guarded against if there is a will giv 
ing appropriate powers to the executor or 
trustee.” 

“Can anyone make a will?’ I asked 

“Any person, eighteen years of age or 
over, can dispose of personal property by 
will,” was the answer. “And any person 
of twenty-one or more can dispose of real 
estate by will.” 

You see, all us grown-ups are compe 
tent to make a will. We all have some 
thing to leave. We may, even unexpect 
edly, have more. We know what we want 
to have done with it. There are certain 
people whom we love and to whom we 
owe a debt of gratitude and affection. We 
ought to make a will if only to show our 
love and to help pay that debt. The time 
to do it is now, when we are well and 
can think it all over, calmly and sensibly. 
If you haven’t already done this, you 
don’t realize how happy and satisfied it 
will make you feel. It is the only right 
and decent thing to do; the fair thing 
to vourseif and to others. Don't put it 
off any longer 





] KE your small property larger. 
4 see how much further your income goes. 
r ‘ ? 


Bud get your income today and 
Send a two-cent stamp 


postage and we shall send you our booklet, The Family Bud get, 


ottered this month without charge. 


Address The Service Editor, 236 


West 37th Street, New York City. 
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Catalogue—Is Yours FREE 


“Ward Quality” is 
a Guarantee of Satisfaction 


UST imagine one vast floor, contain- 

ing over 100 acres, and filled with 

sixty million dollars’ worth of fresh, 
new merchandise! 


That is exactly what is back of 
Ward’s catalogue. That is what 
Ward’s big stores contain. 


And this Catalogue brings into your 
home the wonderful opportunity to 
choose whatever you wish, whatever 
you like best, from one of the greatest 
assortments of bright new merchan- 
dise ever gotten together. 


Is a Saving of $50 
Interesting to You? 


There is a saving of $50 this season for 
you—if you write for this book and 
buy everything you need at Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. 


All over America we have searched 
for bargains. In Europe our buyers 
have found bargains for you. We have 
gone to every market where ‘“‘quality”’ 
goods could be bought for cash at 
lower-than-market prices. 


We never sell unsatisfactory goods 
that are merely “‘cheap.’”’ We offer no 
*‘price baits.’”? We never sacrifice qual- 
ity to make a low price. 

You will find it a pleasure to deal 
with a house like Ward’s—where your 
satisfaction is the first consideration— 
where every piece of merchandise is 
tested to make sure it will give you 
service. 


The first mail order guarantee 
published in 1876 


Ward’s originated the mail order busi- 
ness in 1872. In our Catalogue of 1876 
we published the first mail order guar- 
antee: ‘‘ Your money back if you are 
not satisfied.’”” And this spirit of the 
Golden Rule, of dealing as we would 
be dealt by, of selling only the satis- 
factory kinds of goods that we our- 
selves would want to buy—this spirit 
of satisfaction and service to our cus- 


tomers has been the corner stone of 
Ward’s for fifty-three years. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm 


The Woman—young or old—will 
find this Catalogue a pleasure. From 
the latest New York Fashions for the 
college girl, to the most beautiful new 
dresses and hats and coats for the 
mother—all selected in New York by 
our own Fashion experts. 


Every Man will find all his needs 
supplied at a big Saving. Everything 
a man or boy wears or uses around the 
home and the farm, at money saving 
prices. 


The Home has been our especial 
study. We try to offer the new things, 
household inventions, new designs in 
rugs or curtains, the best in furniture 
—everything that goes to make the 
delightful home. And our low prices 
often make possible the purchase of 
many more things than otherwise 
could be bought. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Ft. Worth 














Your Orders are shipped 


within 24 hours 


Your order will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But remember, too, that 
one of our six houses is near to you. It takes 
less time for your letter to reach us, less 
time for the goods to get to you. It is 
quicker to order from Ward's. 

To fill in this coupon now is to secure for 
you and your family the largest possibie 
savings, a new pleasure, and a new experi- 
ence in satisfactory service. 


To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. 96-H 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakiand, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward's 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue 


Name 
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SHALL WE SEND 


THE YOUNGEST GENERATION 
TO KINDERGARTEN? 


Here is the advice of a great child specialist on the vital question of your child's education 


By CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M. D. 


Author of 


“Short Talks with Young Mothers” 


9 
we 





/ . 


RDINARILY the work of the physician is limited to 
the care of those who are ill. Whether such is the case 
or not depends on the field that the physician occupies 
n the medical world 
Those whose efforts are exerted along mechanical lines such 
the various branches of surgery and those who specialize 
in the various departments of medicine, deal practically in 
liness and disease only. Those who are specialists in the 
liseases of the ear, eye, nose and throat and in obstetrics 
naturally come in contact only with those who are in im- 
mediate need of their services. In the same fashion in internal 
medicine, the nerve specialist has to do with the nervous 
diseases, the heart specialist with the heart and the hygien 
ist’s efiorts are best exerted as teachers both of the medical 
profession and of the people. They exercise this functior 
through their positions on Boards of Health and their a 
tivities in various civic bodies in which health plays a prom 
inent part 
In two department of medicine wider duties are requir d 
The general practitioner not only treats the patient when he 
is ill; he teaches prevention of disease and in the family 


circle advises in many things that have but a remote bearing 
on the subject of medicine. He is a family counsellor, some 
times a peacemaker. In pediatrics—those whose speciality 


overs the disorders of childhood—the doctor is really a 
eneral practitioner among children 

Here there is a much wider scope for activities; a great 
deal of the pediatrist’s effort is exerted along constitutional 
lines—in other words one of his most important offices is to 
iid nature in the body-building process through detailed 
instructions, careful observation and frequent checking up 
the progress of the child's physical and mental development 
it definite intervals 


HE pediatrist does not wait for the child to become ill, 
and his best work and that which distinguishes him from 


ill other practitioners is that he is by profession a human 
bods builder, paying detailed attention to the physical part 
of the child. There can be no separation of the mind and 
body or of treating the two apart as different entities. The 
educational factor in the child’s life becomes necessarily a 
part of his professional dutie 

It is well that such is the case for in my experience of many 
years it has been my obsxrvation that among many parent 
the physical well-being held subservient to the mental 
ittributes, With practically all my small patients the questior 
of instruction and school attendance arises for my considera 
tion, and one of the first questions a ked is, “Shall I send 
Johnnie or Jane or Sue to the kindergarten?” and “At what 
ge shall she go or at whet age shall I begin to teach her her 
etters, numbers and so on?” : 

If the child is normal like others of his age no special 
early teaching will be required until he goes to the kinder 
irten at the fifth year or to school at the sixth or seventh 
ear. Teaching smail children the letters of the alphabet, 
numbers, rhymes and so on does no harm as it is just a 


utter of sensory impressions and is of no benefit. He does 


not know what he is talking about 

Here is another truth I have seen demonstrated time and 
gain: the young child who has been pushed by an ambitious 
mother until, apparently, he is mentally far ahead of his 
ust where his comrades are 


play mates of similar age, will be 
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when they all are ten or twelve years of age. It is often 
argued that such early teaching is a detriment to the child’s 
mind—a silly argument as the child has no mind in the sense 
in which the word is used in that application. Through over- 
stimulation however, an overdose of sensory impressions may 
cause a reaction known as nervousness, and sleeplessness may 
result; but these conditions are physical and are not to be 
interpreted as meaning that the child’s mind is wearing out 

Why the kindergarten? Because it furnishes a place where 
through the senses the child receives impressions which are 
registered and the impressions registered from the kinder 
garten are good ones. The individuality of the kindergarten 
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physical development needs con- 
stant watching. Food, bathing, sleep, 
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teacher is the most important part. She is a real person, such 
us father and mother and others and she is attractive, het 
hair is in order, her hands are clean, her nails manicured and 
she is pleasant and can laugh and sing—and there you have it 

How many families can supply all these benefits if one were 
to take a census of an entire household? The kindergarten 
teacher makes the kindergarten. In the kindergarten the child 
learns obedience without threats because the thing to do is 
to obey, and he finds out how he must adjust himself to 
communal life if he is not to be in bad odor and an outcast 
He is modelled through daily association to recognize author- 
ity; later in the same way, he will recognize law, a requisite 
for all good citizens 

In many contributions en the subject of child rearing the 


marked influence of environment has been emphasized. Th« 
kindergarten supplies environment of the right sort and is of 
much benefit even for two hours a day. But many children 
canngt have kindergarten advantages and the question arises 
as to the age at which the child should begin school. 


well-developed children, may begin schoo! 
at the sixth year; those less strong physically should 
wait until a later period and enter at the seventh or eighth 
year. From then on until the fourteenth year the child is 
ordinarily attending an elementary school. Then there are 
four years for high school, boarding-school or so-called fin- 
ishing-schools—all undergraduate schools; and the child, we 
shall say, is from fourteen to eighteen years of age during 
this part of his schooling. At this period the advice of the 
physician is seldom asked. 

When the question of advanced education arises, I am 
asked hundreds of times, “Do you think that my son or 
daughter should go to college?” or “What is your opinion of 
college education?” A bad way of expressing the question 
because attendance at college does not necessarily imply that 
the one so favored will be an educated individual. 

I always answer by asking other questions, “Is the boy 
worth it? Has he ever shown any special aptitude in his 
studies? What are his own wishes in the matter?” 

No little harm is done to boys by ambitious well-to-do 
parents. Because of personal vanity and imagined social 
advantages, the boy is urged to prepare for this or that 
university. He may never have shown the slightest taste for 
study, in fact I have known instances in which the parents 
have been begged by the boy to permit him to take up a 
chosen occupation. Through much cramming he is able to 
pass the entrance examinations. If not dropped before the 
completion of the course he never rises above mediocrity and 
eventually takes up an occupation that he would have filled 
just as well without losing four years. 

Ambitious parents, usually those who have arisen from 
small beginnings, take infinite delight in referring to sons who 
are at this or that college or university. Once I dined with a 
famiiy of five. The son, James, had been a student for on 
month at Harvard University. From oysters to mince pie wi 
had James and Harvard. I tried to change the subject and 
whatever line I attempted it was always twisted and turned 
so as to apply in some way to James and Harvard. Jame 
returned at the Christmas holidays and went in business wit! 
his father, who at every opportunity refers to the time when 
James was in Harvard. 

A great deal of time and energy is wasted in advanced 
education. “Is the child worth the expense?” Not only to the 
parents but to the teachers and to the state who are required 
to spend money and effort on him. During a very active life 
I have known a vast number of college graduates of well 
known colleges and a great number also who have never been 
inside a university. A college course is of immeasurable 
benefit to many and of harm to about an equal number 
Looking on the subject from an economic standpoint, it is 
fortunate for a boy if he can select his life work compara- 
tively early; by the time a boy has arrived at the age of 
seventeen, he should know fairly definitely what he wants to 
do. If a boy does not know at the age of eighteen what 
vocation he will select, it matters but little to the world on 
what he eventually decides 
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l 
needless pain ! 
Today you can have in your own home the 
remarkable remedy thousands of hospitals 
are using for burns, scalds and skin injuries! 
No surgical dressing has ever approached 
its amazing power. It has prevented in- 
finite suffering—saved hundreds of lives! 
No injury is too serious for its healing 
properties—no wound too slight to need its 
safeguarding from infection. If you have 
‘h never used Unguentine, a free tube is yours 
“ for the asking. 
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ith 
18 
7 NJURIES where the pain is often the quick healing of the tissues and often puyngarne 1 
~ torturing—where life itself has often Prevents the formation of a scar. 
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Oy pee Unguentine does both. Almost daily we read of minor cuts, blis- 
his smaller burns and skin injuries at home are eats Sindee adit alin tei aati ters, scratches, and similar injuries becom- 
‘ > ‘ ' 2e ng : b ing infected—leading to blood poisoning— 
astonished at its effectiveness! as the accident happens! Simply spread it lightly often ending in the loss of life or limb! 
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At the rapidity with which it relieves tees 8 injured part, and bandage ligh y if slightest risk of infection in such phew 
os pain—at the quick healing of injured peepee’ SA Unguentine not only kills all germs, but it 
. ti ! There is nothing like Unguentine made today. keeps the wound free from infection dur- 
ion issues! N ici iat shnehh & ‘thout it. 50 ing the entire healing process. Because of 
he u Parle , : NO medicine cabinet snould be witnoutl It. o its soothing effect it can be used on open 
€ For Unguentine is not simply a salve or oint- cents at your druggist’s. Or the coupon below wounds when many antiseptics would be 


ment. It is a surgical dressing whose remarkable 
power has won for it constant use where the 
most intense suffering must: be relieved! 


Its effect, even in serious cases, seems almost 
miraculous. Relief begins so soon. In smaller in- 
juries the pain in a short time is completely for- 
gotten. 

Prevents infection 


Unguentine not only stops the pain of burns, 
sealds, cuts, blisters and similar injuries—it also 
prevents infection—the danger we are coming 
more and more to dread even in the most 
minor injuries. 

Yet—although Unguentine is a powerful anti- 
septic—it has not-the slightest harsh or irritating 
results. Its effect on an open wound is imme- 
diately soothing. 


Unguentine keeps the wound free from germ life 
during the entire healing process. It stimulates 


will bring you a trial tube free of all charge. Made 
by The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N.Y. 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


This baby is well and unscarred— 
thanks to Unguentine 


‘‘One Sunday evening our only child (then less than two 
years old) set her clothes on fire. I succeeded in extin- 
guishing the fire by wrapping my coat around hertortured 
little body. But I was too late to save her little face and 
arms. At last the doctor arrived. 


‘*He bandaged up the horrible burns and gave the baby 
an opiate. He would not commit himself by saying she 
would outgrow her burns. He used Unguentine liberally; 
the first time I had ever heard of it. Her little arms were 
badly scarred, and so were her right cheek, her neck and 
behind her ears. 


‘Inside of one year not a trace of the burns was visible 
except on cold days when the affected parts showed up 
red. Today baby is four and a half years old and well. 
We carry a tube of Unguentine ever since.’’ 

——, Kansas City, Mo. 


harsh or irritating. 











—atrustedname on phar- 
maceutical preparations 


The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. M-3 
Norwich, New York 

Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and 
booklet, ““What todo,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D, 
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The Old Darning 
Basket loses its job! 


HOLD down the family stocking- 
expense and keep the darning basket 
empty! Free yourself from the drudg- 
ery of “forever darning hosiery!” 

How? By placing your faith in Buster 
Brown Hosiery. Since for twenty years 
Buster Brown has proved its leadership 
for boy wear— which is hosiery’s acid 
test—it MUST be good for adult wear, 








Amory, Browne & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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bout one hundred years ago 


IN BUILDING 


SIMPLICITY SPELLS ECONOMY 
By ERNEST FLAGG 


Author of “Small Houses” 


N THE last in 
stalment atten 
tion was called 


to the high cost of 
deception. Another tax on the home 
builder, no less burdensome, és the high 
cost of complication—a tax lafgely due 
to the high cost of ignorance. It would 
seem hardly necessary to say that com- 
plication in building is expensive. It 
stands to reason that a simple straight 
forward structure should cost less than 
one of another kind, yet on every hand 
one sees houses which show that this is 
not understood 

Complication in design is almost as sure 
to be destructive of beauty as it is cer 
tain to be destructive of economy. The 
less the designer knows, the more likely 
is he to wallow in complication. Persons 
who feel that they cannot afford to pay 
for skill in design generally pay much 
more for ignorance \ person unac 
quainted with the simple principles on 
which beauty in building depends, and 
how to obtain it easily, naturally feel 
that the more he does and the harder he 
tries, the better, and straightway pro 
ceeds to do things which serve no other 
purpose than increase the general sum 


of ugliness, empty the pocket of his em 
ployer and reduct the value of the 
product 

Here are two object lesson (Figure 


1 and 2) which will perhaps serve to il- 
lustrate what is meant. They represent 
two little houses on Staten Island, each 
typical of their time. Figure 1 is a photo 
graph of a house built perhaps a hundred 
vears ago, than which nothing could be 
more simple or appropriate. To see one 
like it after hundreds of the other sort is, 
for the person of taste, like a breath 
of fresh air in a fetid atmosphere. It 
represents beauty and economy. The 
most skillful designer could hardly do 
better, yet it is so simple as to appear 
as if no special skill were required to 
make it 

To build ugly things is to show a lack 
of intelligence. Nature teaches us on 
every hand how to design properly. Every 
living creature, from the smallest insect 
to the largest animal, is an exemplification 
of correct design. Nature never makes 
a mistake in her aim and is prodigal in 
her lessons Here is a rule received from 
the Greeks which if understooc by a 
child should enable him to make a better 
design than could be done by the most 
famous architect if he has not that knowl- 
edge, namely: 

Beauty in building. depends on pro- 





portion as we see it 
in the human form 
where there is har- 
mony of dimensions 
between all the members and the whole 
body. That kind of harmony may be had 
in building by the use of a module, a unit 
taken from some part of the building it- 
self to serve as a term of comparison be- 
tween all parts and the whole structure. 

This was the doctrine in use when arch- 
itecture reached its highest development 
as a fine art; it is as true today as it 
was then and as useful in the design of 
a cottage as it is in that of a temple 
or palace. 

All living creatures are proportional. If 
the size of a single part is known, that of 
all other parts may be calculated from it. 
This same principle applied to buildings 
not only enables one to obtain beauty 
easily but immensely reduces cost by sim- 
plifying and otherwise facilitating work, 
as explained in a former article. 


HERE is a great deal of misunder- 

standing about proportion. Someone 
says a certain building is well proportioned 
but if asked why, does not know. It is 
evident that proportions to be good must 
be of a kind which can be observed. Un- 
less simple, the eye cannot take account 
of them. 1 to 1, 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 3 to 4, etc. 
are simple proportions; but when the 
ratios get much above 5 on one side and 
9 on the other, they become too com- 
plicated for use. 

Proportion is harmony of dimension. 
Existing remains prove that the eye 
of the ancient Greek architect was 
trained to observe harmony of dimen- 
sions, just as the ear of the modern mu- 
sician is trained to observe harmony of 
sounds. This is proved by the existence of 
certain refinements intended to correct 
optical illusions so that they should not 
interfere with the proportions. If the 
need for those refinements had not been 
felt they would not have been made but 
it is not necessary to be skilled in this 
way to appreciate harmony of dimensions, 
any more than it is necessary to be skilled 
in music to appreciate harmony of sounds. 
The hearer may know nothing of the 
arts used by the composer to captivate 
him, yet be captivated nevertheless. 

So it is in building, and the more 
simple the proportion the better the re- 
sult. The end of the Parthenon, from 
the level of the pavement to the top of 
the cornice, was as 1 to 2, or 2 squares, 
correct to the hundredth of an inch. The 
outline is composed [Turn to page 51] 
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Beautiful new floor designs 


that will last a lifetime 


They offer a real 


Opportu Nn ity tothe woman 


who needs new floors 


ERE are four new floor 

designs —the same kind 
that interior decorators are 
using in planning modern color 
schemes. 

In design and color these are 
striking examples of the present 
trend toward charm and vivacity 
in floors. The picture in the 
center shows how a decorator 
has used color in the floor to 
give spaciousness and dignity 
to the entrance hall, and to give 
1 more tasteful background for 
the living-room rug. 

Yet floors like these may be 
laid in old homes as readily as 
in new ones. Instead of refinish- 
ing or repainting an old wooden 
Hoor, a new floor of color and 
charm can be se- 
lectedand laid in any 
home quickly and 
without dust, litter, 
or great expense. 

And it will last 
as long as the house 
tself. 

Why these floors 
are so satisfactory 
The idea of using Arm- 


strong’s Linoleum as a 


fine floor for fine rooms 













See these new designs 
at good stores 


Have you an old floor that must be 
relaid? You really should see the new 
patterns and colors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum which good merchants can 
show you. If you are planning to 
| redecorate any room in your hous 
or if you have old floors that you 
would like to make over into lovely 
new ones, be sure to write to our 
3ureau of Interior Decoration. Your 
letter will be answered by an experi- 
enced decorator who will suggest 


color schemes for any room or group 




















While this is a small entrance hall the tite floor gives it a 

F dignity. The design its Armstrong’s Marble Inlaid 

No. 71, laid with a border of black linoleum. Looking 

through into the living-room you see a floor of Armstrong’ s 
gray Jaspé No. 15. 

‘ came about this way: Many years ago it was 
discovered that inlaid linoleum des not wear out. 

But tacking linoleum directly to wood is not 
a permanent or artistic way to lay it. A better 
way to lay linoleum was needed. 

It was found that the best way to ‘ay a 
linoleum floor was to cement it in place over a 
lining of heavy builders’ deadening felt. This 
way the seams were closely joined, and by using 
waterproof cement along all seams and around 
the edges a smooth, permanent, warm, dust- 
proof floor resulted. 

Next came the idea of prettier linoleum de- 
signs. Many new and beautiful effects were 
brought out in Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Decorators saw that a floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum was a better background for fine 
fabric rugs. Using the color of the floor as a 
basis for their color schemes they were able to 
work out color harmonies in which the floor 
was actually a part of the room and not the one 
place where so many decorative plans stopped 
short. 

The floor of linoleum never needs refinishing. 
It should be waxed occasionally, and under this 
treatment it actually gets better-looking. 





S—s 3 of omsyouwill describe. Nocharge. 


A new book on the art of furnishing 
and decorating homes 
By Agnes Foster Wright 
Mrs. Wright is a contributor to House and 
Garden and other magazines you read. She is 


an authority on home furnishing 
Her new book, Look for the 
CIRCLE A 


trademark on 


and decoration. 

ee . . ‘ x? 
Floors, Furniture, and Color, 

willbesenttoanyoneinthe United _ the burlap back 

States for 25 cents. Armstrong 

Cork Company, Linoleum Divi- 

sion, 870 Virginia Avenue, Lan- 


caster, Pennsylvania. 


This 1s a printed linoleum—the most 1nexp 

f linoleum, yet beautiful, as you n see. Ii 
ry satisfactory ser The 7 rn 1s No 

Your merchant can show you many others. 





Ar mstr ong’s Linoleum for every floor in the house 
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Woodrow Wilson in France 


The Highbred that Roosevelt rode 








PRESIDENT 
“When President Roosevelt visited 
our home town in South Dakota, a 
parade was led by the President. 
He rode on a high-bred horse 
owned by my husband The hors 
had a gorgeous saddle and espe 


~ 1 “ } ] 
cially fine bl inket, be th washed 1n 


Lux. The bridle was hung with 





“Official Washington was on its 
way to a formal White House 
reception. One of the proudest of 
the old world’s ambassadors de- 
scended from his limousine, his 
military accoutrements shining, his 
creamy broadclothuniform spotless. 

“Just then Laddie Boy, fresh 
from burying a bone, dashed past 
the diplomat and in a frenzy of 
high spirits leaped against him 
leaving the prints of“two dirty 
paws. A footman hurried to the 
rescue and made matters worse by 
brushing. 

**Embarrassed aides were escort- 
ing the unfortunate gentleman to 
a dressing room when President 
Harding passed along the corridor. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


ROOSEVELT 


ribbon rosettes; these, too, were 
washed in Lux. Everything shone 
with soft brilliance from the Lux 
bath. Upon meeting Roosevelt the 
following year, he asked about 
the horse so beautifully decorated 
he rode in the Western parade.”’ 

BERMA NAOMI SEAMAN, Illinois. 


“IT was at the little canteen at St. Brienc, Cotes du 
Nord. The fresh white coiffe wasmy pride. But before 
long coiffes and aprons were getting dingy looking. 

‘Word cameone day that President Wilson would 
be a guest at the canteen. Excitement reigned. 

“How could dingy headdresses and aprons be 
restored! I washed them in Lux. When they were 
ironed they were as fresh and pretty as the day we 
got them. The white was spotless, yet the red cross 
in each coiffe did not fade a particle. 

‘President Wilson came. Everything was at its 
best, and we exultant in the great moment and, 
conscious that our personal appearance would 
rate 100%-due to friend Lux.” 


Mrs. STEPTOE C. WOOD, Virginia. 


IT isn’t just coincidence 
that Lux figures so prom- 
inently in connection 
with great personages. 
Its constant everyday 
purposes prove that you 
can trust it when the 
great, special need arises. 


|hree Presidents 


Warren G. Harding and the embarrassed diplomat 


PRESIDENT HARDING 


**Now ina matter of dress, Presi- 
dent Harding was one of the most 
correct and perfectly groomed of 
our Presidents. White flannels and 
linens were his joy and the White 
House valet was kept busy by his 
fastidiousness. 

““*My dear sir, please let my 
valet repair the damage for you. I 
am sure he can take it out at once 
with Lux as he uses it successfully 
for me. Please don’t be distressed. I 
am sure we can make this right.” 

‘The cordial sympathy of the 
President restored the somewhat 
ruffled diplomat to good humor and 
in a half hour he appeared in the 
East Room as spotless and resplen- 
dentas before Laddie Boy’sassault.” 

MARY MEADER, Massachusetts. 
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Your own hands wash 

t | many, many things—- 
don’t let harsh soap ; 

redden them 


T WOULDN'T mind getting meals if it 
weren't for washing the dishes” — 
how often you've said it! 



































Kitchen soap was so desperately hard ; 
esi- on your hands—and three times a day ce tne parly adeno Sr 
ost whether you did any cleaning or not, your everything they wash themselves. It is 

of hands had to go into those strong, stinging the free alkali in kitchen soaps that 
: : burns the essential oils out of your 
ind —_ pe a the “a oor skin. Lux is as mild as fine toilet soap. 
Lite alf of kitchen soap a day—for dishwash- 
his ing alone. No wonder your hands were 
so rough and red. 
mg A single teaspoonful enough 
on You can make dishwashing as easy on your 
lly hands as washing them with pure toilet 
11 soap—use Lux in your dishpan. Just one 
; teaspoonful will give you thick foamy suds 
b that won't get tired and lie down before 
me you're through. If dinner is elaborate you 
we may need a bit more for those dishes. 
- You can safely trust your finest gold 
“a decorated china to Lux. Now you can 
< get both the regular package and the 
; big new Lux package. Lever Bros Co., 
_ Cambridge, Mass. 





































yu used to dread to wash them—those precious 
woolen stockings and mufflers and gay sweaters, 
“they'll never look so nice again.” 

Now you whisk them into Lux suds at the first 
suspicion of grime — you know Lux won't mat or 
harden the delicate wool fibres. 

You don’t even care if you wash some things out 
every day, because even in cold weather your hands 
stay smooth when you use Lux. 















“At the youthful sheen has come back and my hair 

looks twice as heavy” — hundreds of women have 
spontaneously written us how light and clean and manage- 
able the Lux shampoo leaves the hair. 

Just dissolve Lux in halfa glass of hot water—you have 
real concentrated liquid shampoo. Rub it into your hair 
just as you would any liquid shampoo—the abundant Lux 
lather is absolutely mild and cleansing. It is as wonder- 
ful for your hair as it is for your fine silks and woolens. 





RIMY paint need never distress you 
aygain—you can so easily make it 
clean and new looking! 

Just whisk up ample Lux suds and 
wash a small surface at a time, rinsing off 
the suds with clear water of the same 
temperature. When you've dried it with 
a soft cloth you will be delighted with 
the gleaming surface. 

And your hands stay white and soft no 
matter how much you clean with Lux. 





One teaspoonht 
is enough 


Je ’ I « 
for adishwashing 
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Every mother ought to have this booklet. It contains help- 
fal information from children's specialists on proper diet 
rom | to 10 years 











‘The Important Business of Feeding Children’ 


—a helpful booklet for mothers 


Growing is a child's job —a bigger job 
than grown-ups ever have to face. 

Two things are necessary; plenty of food 
and plenty ol sleep. Wisely supplying these 
is not so simple as it sounds. 

Almost any kind of ‘food will maiutain 
life. But that does not mean that it insures 
health and proper growth. 

A child can develop to his highest possi- 
bilities mentally and physically only if his 
diet provides in correct 
amount certain known 
essentials. 

He must have food 
which gives him a constant 
fund of vital energy; builds 
muscles, bone and tissues; 
keeps him warm; regulates 


his body machine for smooth running, 

Mothers realize today as never before 
the vital part correct diet plays in a child’s 
development. 

To help them understand and provide it 
more easily, we have published a booklet, 
“The Important Business of Feeding Chil- 
dren,” which contains advice from foremost 
children’s specialists on correct diet from | 
to 10 years. Model menus are suggested, 
and recipes for dishes which supply a 
fundamental need. 

Energy! For this great essential phy- 
sicians and diet specialists have used one 
famous food for many years—good old 
Cream of Wheat! 

Unusually nch in carbohydrates or energy 
units, Cream of Wheat also has another 


Cream 4/Vheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


© 1925, C. of W. In Canada made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


quality equally exceptional—its _ easy 
digestibility. 

This splendid food gives its rich energy 
fully and freely, without taxing digestion. 
A rare combination for children and grown- 
ups alike—in Cream of Wheat! 


Send for free books and sample 


We want every mother to have a copy of 
this helpful booklet on children’s diet. It 
is free. All you need to do is sign your 
name and address in the coupon below 
and we will send you a copy together with 
a sample box of Cream of Wheat which 
contains enough to make any one of the 
recipes or to give 4 full servings. Check 
coupon if you want our new recipe book. 


Clip and mail coupon NOW 


Cream of Wheat Company \ 
Dept. 603, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

C) Please send your booklet, ““The Important Business of Feeding 
Children,”” with sample box of Cream of Wheat. 

(CD I should also be glad to have your recipe book, “50 Ways of 
Serving Cream of Wheat.” 


MI can cdabkcddcecdncatod 
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IN BUILDING, SIMPLICITY SPELLS ECONOMY 


[Continued from page 46] 
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Ficurk 2: 


of four lines, two sloping and two vertical, 
and that building is the finest work of 
art ever produced by man 

If you will take the trouble to look at 
the plan of the McCall house in the Ox 
tober issue, you will see how simple and 
easy it is to make. A child might do it 
with the use of a module, yet every pro 
portion is such as will surely please. All 
that is necessary to know is the simple 
though profound doctrine of the Greeks 
above stated. No ornamentation is needed 
because the thing itself is an ornament 
Its beauty is its proportions and those 
proportions are not guessed at but de 
termined with certainty by the use of 
measure, as in poetry and musi 

Take the living-room, for instance; it 
is in the proportion of 3 of breadth to 5 
of length and 2 of height; its end is 2 to 
3 and its side as 2 to 5, and so it is all 
the way through. All dimensions inside 
and out are of these simple proportions 
which the eye takes in and appreciates 
though the beholder may not be conscious 
of it. By the use of a module it is easy 
to design, always using these ratios, and 
thus not only obtain beauty without cost 
but make buildings which are master 
pieces of design. With proportions of 
this sort other ornamentation is un 
necessary though, if properly used, it 
may heighten the effect 


1 typical house of the present day 


Having thus stated pretty much the 
sum and substance of correct design, let 
us now consider some improved details of 
construction 

One of the most important is the win 
dow. The double-hung window as gen 
erally used in this country is, in the opin 
ion of the writer, a poor contrivance 
ugly, difficult to clean, impossible to 
screen effectively or to open fully; it has 
mechanism apt to get out of order and il 
properly made, costs more than a. case 
ment window. A casement window which 
opens out is equally an abomination, im 
possible to screen effectively, hard to wash, 
difficult to reach, interfering with awn 
ings, and liable to be smashed by the 
wind. The only object in making them 
open out is ignorance of how to make 
them watertight if they open in 

In this system of construction, the 
window frame is made of four solid pieces 
plowed to receive the sash, namely: the 
two jambs, the head and sill. Here as 
elsewhere all casing is eliminated, and 
the construction reduced to the simplest 
vet most substantial form. The window 
shades are outside, operated by a cord 
from inside which passes through a hol 
in the frame. The shades are made of 
awning material, and serve both as shades 
and awnings rendering unnecessary the 
use of blinds. There are [Turn to page 52] 
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Ficurt 3: Compare these two door jambs 


‘Real oven-baking makes beans best to eat’ and 


best for you. 


You can be sure that the beans you eat are really 
baked in real ovens if you specify Heinz Baked Beans. 
The label says they are baked. And no beans are 


really oven-baked unless the label does say baked. 
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Dixie sunshine 


* * 

HOLESOME, nourishing pea- 

nuts from southern fields, ground 
minutely so that they are easy to digest, 
the flavor set off with a dash of salt— 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. That is the 
whole story of the golden food that turns 
a plain piece of bread into a delicacy. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is healthful 
for the children. Give it to them at meal 
times, hungry times between meals and 
in their school lunch boxes. You couldn't 
find anything more suited to their taste. 
Ihey all love it. 


When you make sandwiches, spread 
one slice of bread with Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter. Then, to add new flavor, 
spread the other slice with jam, cream 
cheese, chopped olives or whatever you 
select. A little dairy butter first, is always 
good. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is vacuum- 
sealed in sanitary glass jars. At your 
groc er’s. 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-} 





ut 


Peanut Butter 


“Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 





Dept. W-2 Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Canajoharie, N.Y 
Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 


Allen's Bee« 
vice informatior 


Nam 
Address 


City and State 


-Nut Book of menus, recipes and ser- 
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[Continued 


no movable fly-screens but the wire mesh, 
made of very fine and almost invisible 
copper netting, is fastened to the window- 
frame and canitot be opened 

With such screens, houses may be fly 
and mosquito proof. Unless accidentally 
injured, they should last as long as the 
house. The writer has them on his own 
house, as good today as when put there 
25 years ago. The sashes open into the 
room and are easy to wash. Space un- 
fortunately does not permit of further 
details but they may 
be found complete in if 
the writer’s book 
“Small Houses,” 


which should be | ots 
found in the nearest 
public library 

Doors are another 


bi 


from page 51] 


operation requiring much time and ex- 
pense. The solid frame has its hardware 
applied also at the shop where it can be 
done at a fraction of the usual cost. This 
brings us to hinges. 

Hinges and butts of the usual kind are 
made on the wrong principle. The bearing 
is on the edge of the metal, not on its 
face. This requires far more material than 
necessary, and the strength depends on 
screws which do not always hold, so that, 
as everyone knows, adjustments are fre- 

quently needed. This 
new type of hinge is 
a hinge reduced to 
its simplest form in 
keeping with the 
guiding principles 
throughout in this 
system of construc- 


ih 





important item ot 
construction. As com 
monly made, the door- 
frame is of rough material cased in with 
so called trim. In this system there is no 
casing, no concealments, but everything is 
honest and appears to be what it is. (Com- 
pare the two jambs of Figure 3). The 
door-frame itself is shown and though 
made of the most perfect material and 
beautifully molded, costs less to make and 
install than the cheapest work by common 
methods. The door-frame like the win 
dow-frame is solid, molded to receive the 
door and decorate the opening. It may 
consist simply of three solid members, the 
jambs and the lintel. Here are diagrams 
which will explain this matter and illus 
trate its economy 

Figure 3 represents a section through an 
ordinary door-jamb just as if it was cut 
through with a saw, and also a similar 
section through a door-jamb of the kind 
used by the writer. Both drawings are at 
the same scale. Note the surprising differ- 
ence in the amount of material required 
five times as much in one case as in the 
other; but even this does not adequately 
represent the gain. The economy in labor 
corresponds with the economy in material. 
The solid frame can be made in the shop 
by the hundreds whereas the other must 
be set up on the job by hand-labor, an 


Ficure 4: The 


tion. Although of 
only about one-quar- 
ter the size of an or- 
dinary hinge or butt, it does its work 
much more efficiently. 

Figure 4 is a photograph of the hinge 
and Figure 5 illustrates the manner of its 
application. For a door of ordinary size, 
hinges are used whose leaves measure 
only 2” by 1%”. They are applied by 
simply making two little auger holes 12” 
diameter, " deep, and diagonal saw 
cuts; then the hinge is slipped in. One 
screw is used for each leaf but more for 
ornament than use as the hinge will oper- 
ate perfectly without it 

Doors hung with these hinges act as if 
on ball-bearings because the principle is 
right. The action being at two points 
only, is always in alignment whereas 
with the common hinge or butt, correct 
action requires perfect alignment of the 
plates which, in ordinary work, cannot 
be had. As these hinges do not depend 
for support on screws but have .their 
bearing on the end grain of the wood, 
both in the door and jamb, they cannot 
sag nor move in any way from the 
position in which they were placed. This 
may seem a little thing but the house is 
largely made up of little things and if suc- 
cess is to be had no detail is too small to 
require attention. 


new Flagg hinge 























Ficure 5: Hox 
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the architect’s building plans 


type of house? 


are shown photographs and 
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we LD you like to build a Flagg house? We want to 


make it possible for you, so McCall’s is offering you 


Or perhaps vou would like 
America’s most noted architects have co- 
operated with us and in our booklet, “The Small House,” 


houses. These vary so much in size, type, and cost that you 
will surely find what you are seeking. McCall's offers the 
plans and specifications for any of these houses at the same 
low figure, $15. Such plans usually cost many hundreds of 
dollars, so this offer saves you expense at the outset. 


Ten cents in stamps will secure you the booklet. Address 
The Service Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


and specifications for only $15. 


to build but prefer some other 


floor plans of fifteen of their 

















**And Now About 
Next 


Summer!” 


He wrote this last August from Ventura 
to his mother in Ohio: 

**T really never knew there was such a 
country, never had such summer fun, never 
saw so many healthy, happy-looking men, 
women, and children; and never before, 
during any summer, enjoyed such weather 
as this is. Last night was my thirty-fifth 
night under blankets, from July Ist to 
August 17th. And, stranger than that, 
perhaps, —not a drop of rain in all that time 

not 4 moment of my sport so spoiled. 


**And Southern California is the strang- 
est land in other ways that I have ever 
heard described. 


“‘Here are the mountains, the sea, a 
desert like Sahara, groves of oranges, wal- 
nuts, figs and olives, the old missions of the 
old monk Serra, moving picture troupes in 
costumes representing the entire world 
traveling about, automobiles loaded with 
camping outfits, people on horseback, 
hikers with their knapsacks climbing up 
to mountain lakes a mile above the level 
of the ocean, bathers, hunters, golfers, 
fishermen—everybody going somewhere 
to do something that is fun. 

It’s all astonishingly different, new, and captivating. 
Cares and troubles don’t seem to be part of it atall. It's 
real recreation—mentally and physically, the greatest 
stimulus I’ve ever known, 

“And now, about next summer. The entire fruily 
has got to plan to come for the finest summer they have 
ever had. Come here to be cool, to be enchanted, 
refreshed and rejuvenated. Plan now and you'll come, 
so make your plans.** 

Special low round-trip railroad rates 
from May until October. Ask railroad ticket 
agents al! about it. Or mail coupon below to us. 

U. S. Weather Bureau 
average mean temperatures for 
forty-seven years in a central 
city in this section: 47 Junes, 
66 degrees; 47 Julys, 70; 47 
Augusts, 71; 47 Septembers, 
69. Where else can you be 
cooler while you see and do so 
much? Come then or come now. 

Southern California is the 
gateway to Hawaii. 

All-Year Club of 

Southern 
California 











ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Derr. 703, 2601 S. FIGUEROA STREET, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

I am planning to visit Southern California this sum- 
mer. Please send me your free booklet “Southern 
California All the Year."’ Also booklets telling especially 
of the attractions and opportunities in the counties 
which I have checked. 

Les Angeles City and County 

Orange County 
(Riverside County 


San Bernardine County 
Santa Barbara County 
| |\Wentura County 
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The 
delicate 
child 
will grow 
strong 
and 


chubby 


on the 
% extta 


wit 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 








How to add gelatine to cow’s milk: 


Soak for ten minutes one level table- 
spoonful of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 
¥2 cup of cold milk taken from a quart 
of milk; cover while soaking; then 
place the cup in boiling water, stirring 
until gelatine is fully dissolved; add 
this dissolved gelatine to the quart of 
cold milk from which it was taken. For 
smaller quantities of milk reduce gela- 
tine in proportion. 

In infant feeding, add the dissolved 
gelatine to the regular formula pre- 
scribed by the physician, 











Every mother should read our new book 
—“The Health Value of Gelatine."’ Sent 
free for 4c postage and your grocer’s name. 
Health Department 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
108 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Both postage contain the same plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine, but the *‘ Acidulated’’ has 


an ertra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 
but not mized with the gelatine. 





food value 
from milk 
combined 
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You, too, can have the 
we good things of fee 


ES, Mrs. Brown across the way has 

Y a beautiful home and a motor-car 

But you, too, can have the good 
things of life. 

For beauty in our homes and lives does 
not necessarily mean money lavishly spent, 
but knowledge. How to know and to 
obtain ‘the best in home decoration and 
management, in manners, personality and 
appearance. So even if you can’t live in a 
mansion and drive an imported car, your 
home can have the loveliness that many a 
palace lacks—sunshiny rooms, harmonious 
with softly blended colors and the con- 
summate charm of a gracious hospitality. 

And just here is where McCall's Home- 
making Booklets come to your assistance, 
for they cover all problems of the home- 
maker—and each booklet is the contribu- 
tion of a specialist. 

Why not become letter-perfect by con- 
sulting our booklets? ‘ 

We are listing them below and you can 
see their contents at a glance: 
Decoratinc Your Home. By Dorothy 

Ethel Walsh. 

gives in ten lessons practical sugges- 

tions for color schemes in home fur- 
nishings. A “color wheel” is included 
for determining harmonizing colors 

Tut Hovusrt or Goon Taster. By Ruby 
Ross Goodnow. Photographs showing 
attractive interiors designed by well- 
known decorators. Also new and origi- 
nal ideas for making old rooms into 
new ones by simple expedients. 

Tue Mopern Home. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Suggestions for lighten 
ing the burdens of the homemaker 
Among the many devices are triplicate 
saucepans: a window refrigerator; and 
a luminous bulb 

Some Reasons Wuy 1N Cookery. By 
May B. Van Arsdale, Director of Foods 
and Cookery, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Day Monroe and Mary 
1. Barber. Dependable cookery shown 
to be the result of scientific principles, 
carefully followed. 

TimME-SAVING COOKERY. Prepared in 
McCall’s Kitchen-Laboratory under the 
direction of Sarah Field Splint. Short 
cuts for family meals or for the unex 
pected guest, 

Master Recipes. By F,. G. O. Sixteen 
master recipes, each with nine varia- 
tions, 

Menus For Two Weeks. By E. V. 
McCollum, of the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Johns Hopkins 


A new booklet which . 


|) hy Envy 
‘i Your Neighbor? 


BY LOUISE THOMAS 


a Service Editor & 
McCall’s Magazine 


University. (No charge for this leaflet 
except a two-cent stamp for posting.) 
A new system of diet as guide to 
health, together with simple menus. 


Tue Smatt House. Compiled by Marcia 
Mead, McCall's Consulting Architect. A 
new booklet, containing plans and il 
lustrations of reasonably priced houses 
designed by renowned architects. The 
architect’s plans are only $15—a saving 
of hundreds of dollars which McCall's 
generous Service Department 
possible for you 


makes 


Down THE GarRDEN Patu, By Dorothy 
Giles, of the Garden Club of America 
How to plan your flower garden. Plant- 
ing plans for vegetables, also 


PARTIES ALL THE YEAR $y Claudia M 
Fitzgerald. A party for each month of 
the year. Saint Patrick's Day has a 
special “Pigs in Clover” party. 

More Parties. By Claudia M. Fitzgerald 
Still more suggestions. A Washington's 
Birthday party and a March-Wind 
jollification are included. 


Wuat To Serve at Parties. Compiled by 
Lilian M. Gunn, Department of Foods 
and Cookery, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. Menus and recipes for 
special occasions of every sort. 

Tue New Hospitatity. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Correct  table-service 
with or without a maid. 


A Book or MANNERS. (new edition.) 
Chaperons; proper methods of intro 
duction; business etiquette—these are 
only a few of the many subjects touched 
on in this social guide. A special sec 
tion for weddings 


A LittLe Boox or Goop Looks. Approved 
by Dr. Fred Wise, Instructor of Der 
matology, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. Up-to 
the-minute recipes for beauty and at 
tractiveness. Reduction exercises 


Tue Frienpty Bary. By Helen Johnson 
Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 
Kerley, M.D. Feeding formulas and 
scientific methods of keeping your child 
strong and healthy. 


Tue Frrenpty Motuer. By Helen John 
son Keyes; approved. by Franklin A 
Dorman, M.D., Head of the Maternity 
Division of The Woman's Hospital, 
New York City. Practical suggestions 
for the months before the baby is born 


Tue Famity Bupcer. By Isabel Ely Lord, 
Instructor in Household Accounting 
Home Study Department, Columbia 
University. This new booklet gives an 
easy method of making your money go 
as far as possible by means of a budget 


Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) is ten cents; or, any twelve for a dollar. 
Address The Service Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


























Real Fruits 
full of 


Vitamins 
SERVED A HUNDRED 


DIFFERENT WAYS 
LL THE vital elements of 


fruits with the wonderful 
health properties of pure unfla- 





vored, unsweetened gelatine are 





combined in the delicious des- 
serts and salads so easily pre- 
pared from real fruit and Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 

Science says that Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine should be a part 
of the family daily menu. It 
is most economical because it 
goes four times further than 
the ready flavored kinds. One 
package of Knox Gelatine will 
make four different desserts or 
salads, each sufficient for six 
servings. 


Orange Charlotte 


4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\% cup cold water 1, cup boiling water 
1 cup orange juice and pulp 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 1 cup sugar 
Lady Fingers Whites of three eggs 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes 
and dissolve in boiling water, Add sugar, 
and when dissolved add lemon juice. Strain, 
cool slightly, andadd orange juice and pulp. 
When mixture begins to stiffen beat, using 
a wire whisk, until light; then add stiffly 
beaten egg whites and beat thoroughly. 
Turn into mold lined with lady fingers or 
stale cake, One pint whipped cream may 
be used in place of whites of eggs. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘*The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Helpful Books Free 


We will mail Mrs. Knox’s “Dainty 
Desserts” and “Food Economy”— 
two very useful books for the wo- 
man who wants to feed her family 
properly—if you will send your gro- 
cer’s name and 4c for postage. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
108 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Both packages contain the same plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine, but the ‘‘ Acidulated’’ has 
an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring, 

but not mized with the gelatine 
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C y rin the world your husband 
7 and your children must heht 
their own battle against g@erm-in- 


) ’ 
fection But you can make the 
home their ~ castle of health.’’ 
Keep ta Aealth-clea) plac e for their 


hours of relaxation, and they will 


he largely protect d avainst the tn- 


vaston of disc ase 


Health-cleanliness is as 


from mere 


different 
soap-and-water cleanli 
ness as radiant sunshine from moon 
ivht Yet health-cleanliness—the 
modern method of cleaning Is SO 
easy to obtain 

\ few 


cCheaning 


magic drops put in your 


water purity all surtaces 
ind ¢ revices, W here disease 


ay lurk 


tell you that if the danger of illnes 


reruns 


Health authorities will 


to be reduced, your home must be 


tree ot these germs that 


“tr ibhound everywhere 


on door knobs, door- 


jambs, chair-arms, ta 
bles, bannisters, a hun 
Ire dl danw I place 
vhere hands, bie 
tithe may rest 


“*Lysol”’ does these 
three important 


things 
YOAT and Water 0s 
owerless to kill germs £ 


vy drops of 


But the fe ( 
‘Lysol’? Disinfectant 


; THE MAGIC 


our cleaninyv water 
Y our; home 
hidde n 


kell them 


s treed 


trom 






Disinfectant 


Reg U S Pat Ow 








‘The moment he enters the house 
his health is in your hands 


menace as well as surtace dirt; 


it Is left sweet, clean and f 


Lysol’? is now use d eve rvwhere 


for modern cleaning because it 
has three valuable properties 


1. It deodorizes 2. It purihes 


3. Its soapy nature helps to clean 
as it disinfects. Put a few drops in 


the water every time you clean 
Dip your cloth, your broom, your 
mop in this solution It will not 


hurt the most sensitive hands 


disinfect with 
— ysol’’ solution the fa 


Continue to 
stronger 
miliar germ-breeding spots—gar 
bage pail, toilet bowl, drain pipes 
Kvery part of your home is then 
health-clean to 


your family 


made safeguard 


Be sure you vet the 
‘Lysol.’ Your druggist has it 
New facts about health in this 

free “‘Lysol’’ Health 


Library 


Venue 


£ Yo vill want to ad, a 


- cep for reference, the three 


/ olumes in tl et of pocket 
woklets on health. One cor 
tai tant 





mnportant mtormatior 
**Health Safes in the 
tlome,”” another is for w 
nen, ““The Scientific Sid 
of Youth and Beauty.” * The 
third is a vah e manual, 
“When Baby Come ** Just 
ul the coupon below 
M itactured only by 
LYSOL, INC., 635 Gree 
ch St... New York City 
Sole Distributors: LEHN & 








DROPS FINK, INC., New York 
Canadian Agent Harold 
I Ritchie & Co . Ltd., 10 
MeCaul Street, Toronto 
MAIL TODAY 
; t FINK IN D . 
. H 24 REENWICH STRI > 
- W YORK ITY Es 
: Plea ail a free set of y Libra H ° 
_ Stree ° 
. { ’ . 
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The Master Key 


[Continued from page 8] 


strangely deep expression for such a child 

Oh ves, sister dear, a secret!” she said 

How wonderful.” 

“It is! It is!” said Margaret, with bated 
breath. “The greatest thing in the world!” 

Ihe fire flashed back into Anne’s eyes 
Yes, love is everything!” she said, and an 
odd ring of passion sounded in her voice 

The sun was shining upon a_ world 
new-washed with rain when Hannah 
iwoke, and her first thought was of the 
bride. She hastened to Charlotte’s room 

God bless you, dear Miss Charlotte!” 

Thank you, Hannah,” said Charlotte 
ith composure. “Is Miss Anne awake?” 

[| haven't been in to her,” said the old 

irse. “I thought I would let her sleep on.” 

‘Quite right,” said Charlotte. “Now 
let us go and wake little Nan 

She left the room and Margaret moved 
over to the window to gaze on the beauty 
of the day. A horseman was galloping 
hard over the turf of the park At sicht 
of him Margaret blushed 

“Ah! It is Dr. Carver! What can it be?” 
She sprang to the door 

She approached him, breathless and 
trembling. “Oh, Dr. Carver, what brings 
you here like this? Surely—surely—oh, 

ll me there has been no accident!” 

No, there has been no accident,” he 
tid, “but I have brought ill news which 
| do not know how to tell you.” 

He looked into her eves and found 
“Miss Margaret, there will be 
no wedding here to-day. Hubert Oliver 
the man I called my friend—has eloped 
in the night. He left a note behind 
which I have just discovered.” His mouth 
opened to answer, words were actually on 
his lips, when there came another voice 
a stern, harsh voice that rang across the 
hall in accents of terrible accusation 

“With whom do you think? With Anne 

with Anne! The child of my heart! My 
baby-sister, Nan!” 

They turned with one accord, apeech 
less, to behold Charlotte, in her -wedtting 
robe and as white as the draperies she 
wore, standing upon the stairs. She held 
a note crushed in her hand. 

“IT too have found a message—left in 
her room for me.” She held up the 
crumpled scrap. “Listen, ‘You will never 
forgive me, but Hubert and I love each 
other. And love is everything. Nan.’” She 
rent the paper with sudden passion across 
and across and flung it from her. “Yes,” 
he said, and this time her voice had a 
fearful quietness, as though she spoke 
from her death-bed, “love is everything 
And she has taken it from me—all—all 
that | ever had.” 

And she sank back senseless in the arms 
of the faithful old nurse, Hannah Vigil 


courage 


NOULD Margaret have seen Anne 

~ Oliver dressing for the Residency 
Ball at Simla one night in June, she would 
have said that happiness was hers 

Her ayah regarded her with a dumb 
admiration, so wonderful was she in her 
amazing vivacity and charm 

lo-night as she surveyed herself in her 
floating blue draperies Anne was gaiety 
incarnate, and the soft little song never 
faltered, even when the door of a room 
leading out of her own which was seldom 
opened, swung back upon its hinges and 
revealed Hubert Oliver standing looking 
in upon her. She saw him in her glass, and 
wheeled to face him, dropping a careless 
curtsy as she did so. He came forward, 
bestowing upon the ayah a frown that 
scared her from the room like a frightened 
rabbit. Anne sang her little tune to the 
end before she spoke 

“So you are bent upon your usual 
frivolous course!” he said. 

“But naturally! It is our duty to be 
cheerful.” 

“IT would have you more mindful of 
our duty to your husband,” he said. 

She laughed outright at that, and her 
laugh was fresh and child-like, wholly 
without malice. “I am ever mindful of 
that,’ she said 

“You are the talk of the whole station, 
ind your indiscretions, childish though 
they may be, are such as I find it hard to 
tolerate.” 

‘You do me injustice!” The words burst 


from her with desperate force; she was 
quivering from head to foot. “If I am 
frivolous, giddy, as you say, it is you who 
have made me so! What can you expect 
of a woman whom everyone—yes, every- 
one—but her husband seeks out ?” 

He replied coldly: “I made allowances 
for you at first. You were such a child, your 
head easily turned. But now—now you 
have not that excuse. I look for some 
thing deeper—and I look in vain.” 

When Anne entered the Residency that 
night, the shadow had completely passed 
from her face, and very soon she was 
surrounded by all the men of the station 

a fairy queen with her miniature court 

To Captain Raven she gave the first 
waltz, however, and as the music swept 
them away he murmured into her ear 
“You are better now?” 


Her silvery laugh answered him, but it 


had a baffling note. “Could anyone ask 
for anything better than this?” she said 

“You angel!” 

She was in one of her giddiest, most 
daring moods. Every inflection of her voice 
every gesture of her body, seemed to chal 
lenge him. Laughing, provocative, elusive, 
she awaked in him all the half-smothered 
passion of his manhood 

Very late that night they broke away 
from the crowd of dancers and went out 
into the dreadful splendor of the Eastern 
night. A brazen moon hung above them 
filling the sky with a terrible magnificence. 

Anne shivered as she went forth, though 
the heat was tropical. “How evil it is!” 

The man beside her laughed softly. “I 
will wave a wand, sweetheart,” he said, 
“and turn it into a Garden of Eden!” 

“But there was a serpent even there,” 
said Anne 

His arm was around her; he drew her 
lose. “No serpent can come between you 
and me,” he said 

He led her down a winding path till 
they came to a hidden corner. And here 
the elemental passion of the man which 
had been barely subdued for so long sud- 
denly burst its bonds. He strained her to 
him, and covered her ower-like face 
with his kisses 

Later,—was it hours? Was it minutes? 
There came to her a sensation as of a 
rude awakening. The mad dream was 
shattered in one grim second, even before 
a low exclamation from Raven warned 
her. She turned in his arms, for he did 
not release her, and saw a man with a 
death-white face and eyes of flame stand 
ing in the narrow pathway that led to 
their retreat. She uttered a gasp as though 
she had been struck over the heart, and 
the whole world turned black 

“Hubert, why have you followed me?” 

“Why have vou come here?” he said 

The lips did not seem to move, the 
implacability of the face never altered. 

“We came here for air,” she said. 

He did not answer her; he did not stir. 
Involuntarily, almost, she glanced at the 
man beside her. He spoke—briefly, sternly, 
addressing the other man: 

“It is useless standing there trying to 
scare us, Oliver. For what you have seen, 
you have yourself alone to thank, and | 
offer no excuse. If you wish for a reckon- 
ing, then you will reckon with me alone.” 

“T will reckon with you both,” the iron 
lips made answer 

“If you talk of a reckoning,” she said, 
“then I will have a reckoning too! What 
of my life, my youth, my happiness? They 
were all in your hands once. What have 
you done with them?” 


She stepped forward as she spoke; her 


voice was clear and fearless. 

“As to your honor,” she said with pride, 
“it is untouched. I have not forgotten 
my bonds.” 

“And what of his wife?” 

The words fell with merciless precision. 

“Captain Raven’s wife is nothing to 
you,” she said 

Fiercely she flung the words. She was 
trembling from head to foot. And before 
her both men were silent. Great sobs shook 
her; her hands were pressed tightly upon 
her breast. “You say I have ruined your 
life—you dare to say it!” Her hands beat 
now upon her breast; the anguish of her 
despair throbbed [Turn to page 58\ 
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For Lustrous Flair 
% ‘Directions by VinGINIA Kirkus # 


TEAL a half hour weekly 
CJ from your crowded life t 
pay tribute to the value of beau 
tiful hair. This half hour + 


p your scalp healthy and re 


















you of worry about ot 





hair. Fir ,. brush throug! 
the scalp to loosen dust or dar 
druff sthen, parting the hair 
intervals, rub well into 


ith a bit of absorben 





ing tonic, 





AL 


ys wagers rubbing of scalp and 
hair with a soft towel removes 
—_ ‘ s tonic and then you are 


q ready for the masfage. Be 
a. gin at the nape of the neck 










and, with a firm, circular 
movement of the fingers, 
work over the entire 

scalp —lifting, pre 

sing, and kneading. 


¢ HIS pr cess 


absorbs most 






ward, outward 


the tonic, and the . YY 
final bru ELS 4 up b 
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carries i to the ends 
of the bair. 
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¢ HERE are special treatm nts for oily hair and special treatments 


for dry; there are ways to get rid t ends, and to retard pre 





mature grayness. Write us for individual aid, or let us send you thé 
name of a firm that will, wi x 
tell you week by week the steps you should take. Don't take any chani 
advice in regard to a tonic. Write us, stating whether your bai 
normally healthy, dry or oily, and we shall send you a list of reliable 
tonics for your need, ‘ 

Or, do you worry about a clumsy figure, blotchy skin or red hands? 
Then send ten cents for our booklet, “*A Litile Book of Good Looks.” 
Address the Service Editor, 2x6 West 37th Street, New York City. 





fhoul charge, make your problem theirs and 
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A baby’s tender skin 


needs a very special care 


agamst 


chafing 


‘Read what Dr. Holt says about the importance 


of powder in preventing chafing . . . 


N° one can fail to be impressed 
with the deep seriousness with 
which young mothers today regard 
every detail of the preparation for 
their babies, and every detail of their 
rearing. 

Kew today have not learned that 
the care of the baby’s skin is one of 
the most important factors in main- 
taining his ease and health. 

Chafing and other eruptions easily 
occur. Fretfulness results. And the 
nineteen hours a day that a young 
baby shouid spend in sleep are at the 
outset pitiably reduced. 

“To prevent chafing,” says Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, America’s great child 
doctor, “special care must be exer 
cised. The main things to be secured 


are cleanliness and the free use of 


toilet powder.” 

To be safe for a baby’s tender skin, 
the powder must be beyond any pos- 
sibility of reproach. It must be ex- 
quisitely fine — absolutely pure — 






. . 
” 






healing—and safe as only a labora- 
tory devoted to the preparation of 
antiseptically safe articles for the 
medical profession can make it. 


HE ONLY baby powder that 

has this authority behind it is, 
as everybody knows, Johnson’s Baby 
Powder. 

Because there was no such safe baby 
powder to be had, physicians asked 
the house they knew was equipped to 
prepare surgically clean products, to 
make it. According to the physicians’ 
formula, Johnson & Johnson prepare 
this powder in their marvelous labo- 
ratories—the largest of their kind. 


The function of Johnson’s Baby 
Powder is to prevent the infections 
that are caused by the moisture that 
lurks in the creases of baby’s skin, or 
that come from perspiration or the 
dampness of wet diapers. 

It is prescribed for use after the 
baby’s bath, after the tender body 
has been dried with soft towels with as 
little friction as possible. Also for use 
after every changing of the diaper, the 
dampened skin being first cleansed, 
then carefully dried. This final gentle 
dusting and rubbing with the sooth- 
ing, healing and absorbent “ John- 
son’s” comes as an incalculable relief 
where there is any tendency to irri- 
tation. 

Already Johnson’s Baby Powder 
is being used by more mothers than 
any other. Get a can for baby as you 
pass your own drug store today. 

But Johnson and Johnson will 
never be content till a// mothers know 
the goodness and purity of this be- 
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In creature comforts— 
happiness 


neficent powder. They are now offer- 
ing free, a small can of it together 
with the concise little book on the care 
of baby’s skin,“ The Faith of a Baby.” 

You have only to send us your 
name and address on the coupon be- 
low and the book and the powder 
will be sent you immediately. 





oh mon Gohn son, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Please send me free, the small can of the baby 
powder made in your famous laboratories, and 


little book—“* The Faith of a Baby.” 


Your druggist is more than a merchant 


Cc 
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The Nestle Home Outfit for 


Permanent Hair Waving 
(“LANOIL” Process Patented ) 





AAVE your straight hait 
made permanently curly 
and wavy in your own 
room, by your sister, 
@mother, husband or 
friend. Enjoy peace and comfort, 
and look tidy and well-groomed, 
morning, afternoon and evening, 
every day of the week, month or 
season, whether it rains or shines. 
In short, make the closer acquain- 
tance of that famous Nestle inven- 
tion, the Home Outfit for permanent 
waving by the LANOIL Process. 


A Wonderful Scientific Success 
is this Nestle Home Outfit. It makes 
the straightest, lankiest hair ever 
grown on the human head curl of 
itself, naturally, ALL THE TIME, 
without amy further curling means or 
methods. Once curled, the hair will 
stay curled, even more steadfastly 
than does hair which we call ‘‘natur- 
ally curly” so often seen on men’s 
heads. The Nestle Permanent Wave 
with the LAN( IL Process made the 
“bob” possible and popuiar. It has 
entered royal palaces, millionaires’ 
houses, rural homes, farms, stores, 
offices and factories, and makes a 





success wherever it goes. 


Easy To Do At Home 
Thirty Days’ Free Trial 

All we ask is that you make the 
personal acquaintance of the Nestle 
Outfit for Permanent Waving. To 
do this costs you little effort—and 
NO money. 

Send for the Outfit, try it, and if 
you are not absolutely satisfied with 
its results, return it within thirty 
days, and your deposit will be im- 
mediately refunded. The directions 
with the Outfit are clear and simple. 
The use of it is interesting. The re- 
sults wonderful. Think of it! Straight, 
lanky hair all your lifetime—yet from 
the very day you apply the Outfit — 
natural waves, curls and ringlets! 

The celebrated scientist, Metch- 
nikoff of Paris, said of the Nestle 
Permanent Wave, “‘It is the greatest 
discovery ever made for woman's 





oon, spent pleas 

t Nestle LANOIL 

Home Outfit w Zive § charmir 
isting waves and cur send 


comfort, and the benefit and health 
of the hair.” 


Each Nestle LANOIL Outfit 
Contains Free Trial Materials 


These you may use to try the 
Nestle LANOIL Wave in your hair. 
Nocharge whatever is made for them, 
and no deduction taken either for 
postage or for using the Outfit, should 
you decide within thirty days that 
you do not care to keep it. 

A Free, Interesting Booklet 

If you desire further information 
before ordering the Outfit, send for 
our free booklet. If, on the other 
hand, you desire to give the Home 
Outfit a free trial immediately, either 
send us your check, money order, or 
bank draft for $15, or let us forward 
it to you C.O.D., and pay the post- 
man when it arrives. The $15 pur- 
chase price is considered merely a 
deposit, subject to immediate refund, 
if you so decide. 

Nestle’s are established in New 
York and London since 1905. They 
have been sending forth their famous 
Home Outfit on this basis since 1922, 
with satisfaction and pleasure to its 
purchasers, so do not delay. Send 
the coupon below, or a letter or postal 
today for YOUR Home Outfit. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept.c 
Established 1905 


12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 


Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 
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NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept.¢ | 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. | 
Please send me the Nestle “‘LANoIL’’ Home Outfit for 
Permanent Waving. | understand that if, after using | 
the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am not satis- 
fied, I may return the Outfit any time within 30 days, | 
and receive back every cent of its cost of $15 | 
I enclose $15 in check, money order, or 
bank draft as a deposit | 
0 l enclose no money. Please send C. O.D | 
OR, check HERE if only free booklet of 
further particulars is desired | 
(From foreign countries, send Sixteen Dollars, | 


check, money order or cash equivalent in U. S. cur- 
rency. Canadians may order from Raymond Harper, 
416 Bloor Street W., Toronto, Canada, $20 duty free.) 


Name 
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When You Are A Traveller 


By EMILY POST 
a ee) 


OUR first concern 

is your luggage, 

which should be 
chosen to look nice and 
to give little trouble. Nothing makes a 
worse impression upon one’s fellow travel 
lers than disreputably broken-down bags 
and cluttering numerous carry-alls and 
bundles! 

Limit your luggage to the minimum. If 
you are invited upon a motor trip, re- 
member that many changes of ravishingly 
becoming clothes will not compensate 
your crowded companions for the un- 
reasonable space the many fine clothes 
take up. 

Ask yourself a sort of catechism: “Do I 
need this? Will anything I have selected 
take its place?” If it is not necessary, 
leave it at home. 

If you are going on a journey that will 
include many different stopping places, it 
is also advisable to arrange your luggage 
so as to avoid re-packing 

Last summer I went on a ten-thousand 
mile motor trip in Europe. Pxchose a 
pair of small suitcases, one just a plain 
box inside, the other a “fitted” dressing 
case out of which I took every thing I 
could do without. Having had a “perma- 
nent wave” before sailing, out came curl 
ing lamp and tongs; also a portfolio and 
a silly folding arrangement that displayed 
some useless manicure implements 

In this case I carried toilet articles, 
nightgown, a wrapper of unlined brocade, 
bedroom slippers, an extra set of under- 
clothes; plenty of 
stockings and hand- 


protect you from their 
unwelcome _ intrusion. 
And there are other 
trying travellers—those 
who use suffocating perfume, who eat 
foods with strong odors, who do untidy 
things, who let their children become food- 
smeared, noisy little nuisances. 

A certain degree of intimacy is in- 
evitable between travellers who occupy 
the same stateroom on a ship or join 
a conducted tour, which calls for a 
correspondingly acute sense of courtesy 
and fairness in order to contribute to 
the enjoyment of everyone. 


N A sleeping-car during the day the 

seat which faces forward belongs to 
the occupant of the “lower” berth while the 
occupant of the “upper” rides backward. 
It would be an act of courtesy for the 
lady who has the right to the seat facing 
forward to ask her companion if she 
minds riding backward—and if she does, 
to make a place at her side. The window 
seat would naturally belong to her—or 
the choice—if she prefers the other. 

In the dining-car on a day’s journey 
you do not usually speak to your com- 
panion at table, beyond a possible, “May 
I have the salt, please?” But in a country 
hotel or on an ocean voyage where you 
sit next to the same person for a num- 
ber of meals, it is extremely snobbish and 
bad-mannered to sit in wooden silence. 
The fact that you are polite to people 
transiently placed next to you commits 

you to nothing. You 
do not at the end of 





kerchiefs. I added an 
egg-shaped little con 
tainer with needles, « 
thimble, white thread, i 
black silk and beige- 
colored darning silk 
Besides these “essen 
tials” I had a semi- 
evening dress to 
change into, and a 
pair of satin slippers 
This bag was the only 
one I had to open on 
an average night. In 
the second bag I had 
additional underwear, 
stockings, gloves, 
handkerchiefs and 
three dresses 

As we were gone 
for eight months and 
our particular trip in- 
cluded visiting and 
staying in watering- 
places, we each had a 
very big valise and I 
had also a small hat- 
box. But for weeks 
at a time these stayed 
untouched in the car 

and I could have 
managed, quite well, 
with only the hat-box 

When travelling, there are several things 
to consider in starting a conversation with 
strangers. The rights of the people who 
do not want to be “friendly” are quite as 
great as the rights of those who do. If 
your opening remarks are met with polite 
monosyllables, you naturally say nothing 
further. Unfortunately there are people 
whose sensibilities are so “thick,” nothing 
short of a portable mummy case -ould 
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a journey continue 
- the acquaintance un- 
| less you mutually 


happen to want to. 

A young girl travel- 
ling alone should be 
extremely cautious 
about talking to any 
one. There are certain 
men whom a girl 
with any experience 
would check. There 
are others who are 
merely friendlily in- 
genuous and could be 
talked to with safety 
to almost any extent 
but unless a girl is 
capable of  distin- 
guishing one from 
the other, she would 
better eat her meals 
in silence with her 
attention fixed upon 
the scenery. One vital 
note of warning: A 
young girl—especially 
if she is pretty—if 
friends fail to meet 
her at the station, 
must not be persuaded 
by the kindness of 
a stranger, whether 
man or woman, to get into a vehicle to be 
driven to her destination. She, if she knows 
her way, should go in a public omnibus or 
street car, or walk. If not, she should go to 
the agent of the Travellers’ Aid at the sta- 
tion. Failing that,she should gotothe ticket 
agent and ask him to get a taxi for her. 

Thousands of young women in this day 
stay in hotels alone; business women, 
professional women, and [Turn to page 83] 
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; “ the hind of clothes youve always wanted/ 


oi AVING a copy of this book is just like having a fashion show right 
in your own home. , 

Whatever is new is here: Dainty party dresses; smart sports outfits; 
swagger Spring coats and capes; smart suits; ensemble costumes; dresses; 
us skirts; sweaters; knickers. 
in All are here—together with the chic hats and new pumps, shoes and 
ce oxfords to set them off. And everything is marked with the distinctive 
» stamp of Fifth Avenue. 
| Nor have the men and boys been neglected. The latest in clothing is 
here for them, too. 

Don’t buy anything for your own Spring wardrobe or for your family’s 
until you've received your copy of this catalog. Write for it today—it is free. 





THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 





THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
298 Stores Bldg., New York City 


Please send me free a copy of your new catalog 
for Spring and Summer. 


This Book FREE! 


Name 


: | ™Charies William Stores Inc. | ““” 
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She alone knows 
the penait | 


pcs: | 
Protect your gums 


and save your teeth 


Just as a ship needs the closest atten- 
tion under the water-line, so do the | 
teeth under the gum~line. If the gums 
shrink, serious dangers result. 





Tooth ne glect 
demands its toll 


The teeth are loosened. They are ex- 
posed to tooth-base decay. The gums 
themselves become tender and bleed 
easily. They form sacs which become 
the doorways of organic disease for 
the whole system. They often disfig- 
ure the mouth as they recede. 








Prevent Pyorrhea with 


under the water-line, 


lust as a ship needs 
the closest attention 





) 4 » do your tee 
Forhan S 2 gi Ae naa 
4 # — > 
If used in time and used consistently, = 


Forhan’s will prevent or check Pyor- 
rhea’s progress. Forhan’s is safe, efficient ~ 
and pleasant-tasting. It preserves gum = 


health and corrects tender gum spots, ~/ 
hardens gum tissues so they will offer = i 
proper support to the teeth, and (7 ~/] 
keeps your mouth fresh and healthy. — — = ] 


If gum-shrinkage has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s twice a day and 
consult your dentist immediately for 
special treatment. 





e} cks 
Prsevhce. Thousands have found ul 
For your « For 
F G All dru t lOocint 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S = 
Forhan Company, New York BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
WITH IT” 








- FORMULA OF 
orhays == 


Specialist in 
| DISEASES:OF THE MOUTH 


FOR THE GUMS } ceccncecemmenre 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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The Master Key 


| Continued 


sadly. “You made me your wife, but you 
treated me as your mistress, and when 
you were tired of me you flung me aside! 
I charge you with the worst dishonour 
that man can perpetrate! You have 
ruined not one life but two! You have 
played the coward’s part from the very 
beginning! You are a traitor in deed—a 
murderer in heart!” She plunged the 
words like a dagger straight at his heart 
“And may you be requited as you 
deserve !” 

She ceased to speak, but her slim figure 
stood up in the awful moonlight like the 
figure of a destroying angel. “Let us go!” 

Sitting alone in her room on the eve 
ning after that terrific encounter in the 
Residency garden, worn in soul and body, 
inexpressibly weary of life and its bitter- 
ness,she wondered if Edward Raven would 
come to her that day. They had parted on 
the previous night without words. But 
words would have to be spoken Oliver 
was away on duty at Jharak. A letter 
from Margaret lay ready to her hand. She 
read it through almost mechanically, and 
finally, as one compelled, she read the 
postscript : “There is a Mrs. Raven 
living near with her littke boy Edward 
whose husband is in the same regiment 
as yours. I wonder if you know him. I 
am very sorry for her, for she loves him 
with her whole heart, but her health will 
not allow her to be with him in India.” 

“Can she love him as much as I do?” 
whispered Anne to her tortured soul 

She heard a slight sound, and looked up 
with a start. The dusky face of her khan- 
sama was visible in the doorway. 

“What is it, Ghulam Khan?” she said 

He advanced stealthily on his bare feet, 
and now his eves terrified her 

“Mem-sahib!” he said, and stopped 
“Mem-sahib! 1 am the bearer of a message 
from Jharak.” 

“From the Captain-sahib?” She. said 

He bent his head. “Not from the Cap 
tain-sahib, mem-sahib,” he said very 
humbly 

“Then from whom?” she questioned 
“There is no one else who would send m« 
a message from Jharak.” 

Will the mem-sahib pardon her ser- 
vant?” said Ghulam Khan. “The message 
is from another.” 

Her thoughts flew to Raven. Had he 
also by any chance gone to Jharak? But 
surely—he would have let her know ert 
this! She turned to the waiting native 

“Tell me!” she said with authority. “If 
the message is not from the Captain 
suhib, from whom is it?” 

He bent towards her, his eyes horrible 
in their ghoulish vigilance. “It comes, 
mem-sahib,” he said, still humbly, still 
deprecatingly, “from one who was with 
the Captain-sahib when he died.” 

“What?” Anne was on her feet now 
gasping and unnerved. “When he—he—’ 

He backed away from her with a grovel 
ling movement. “It is the truth, mem 
suhib,” he said “A Sepoy brought the 
message from Jharak. The Captain-sahib 
desecrated the holy shrine, and the wor 
shippers—in their frenzy—cut him down.” 

But stay! What was that? The sounds 
of hoofs outside, a man’s voice, and in a 
moment a familiar footstep 

“Edward! Edward!” she cried, as one 
calling for help 

He entered. His face was set and stern 

She shrank away, gasping. “Is it true?” 
she whispered. “Is it true?” 

He -dismissed the native servant with a 
gesture. Then he turned and held her, 
held her tightly while he told her 

“Your husband has been killed.” 

She believed it then, for Edward would 
never lie to her. With her face hidden 
against him, she whispered, “How did it 
happen? How?” 

He answered her with a stern precision 
which covered much. “He was murdered 
by natives in a religious frenzy. A Sepoy 
brought the news a few minutes ago. His 
body has been rescued, and will be con 
veyed here for burial. Those responsible 
ior the deed will be made to answer for it.” 

She broke in upon him, lifting a deathly 
face from his breast. “Was anyone re 
sponsible—except himself? Ghulam Khan 
has told me about it. He desecrated their 


from page 54| 


shrine. Didn't they tell you that?” 

“Ves. I heard it,” said Edward Raven 

“Then—then—” her voice rose—Surely 
you know what it means! He did it—on 
purpose! He knew—even I know—that 
they won't stand such a thing as that— 
that it is certain death. He meant it to 
happen! Edward,—it was suicide!” 

But at that Raven utiered a swift pro- 
test. “He was mad. My dear, he was mad 
Didn’t you see it in his eyes last night ?” 

She shook her head. “I only saw 
misery,” she said 

“T know one thing,” he said, and sud- 
denly he was at grips with the intangible 
barrier that had arisen between them. “I 
will do anything in the world to help 
you, because I love you.” 

“Hush!” said Anne. Her eyes looked 
up to his; she shook her head very slowly, 
with great sadness. “That is over,” she 
said. “That is quite, quite over.” 

“Impossible!” he said. The word burst 
frem him and there was no recalling it. 
He bent suddenly down to her, his hand 
upon her shoulder. “Nan! Nan!” he said. 
“As God is my witness, I couldn’t leave 
you now!” 

She trembled a little, but she did not 
look up. “I wonder,” she said, “if you 
ever said that to the wife who is waiting 
in England.” 

He winced slightly, but he held his 
ground. “You are more to me than she 
has ever been—ever could be.” 

“She is the mother of your child.” 

\gain he flinched, and then abruptly, 
even with violence, he flung his reserve 
aside. He knelt and took her again into 
his arms. “If a dozen women had been 
that to me,” he said, “you would still be 
first.” 

\ faint smile of ineffable dreariness 
touched her tragic face. “Oh no!” she 
said. “IT should just be the unlucky 
thirteenth!” 

‘That it will never be,’ he said im- 
petuously. “You are free, and I—I will 
free myself to serve you. No one —no 
one, Nan,—shall come between us now.” 

She gave him the _ letter—Margaret’s 
letter 

“You must go back to her.” 

His jaw tightened. “She has the child.” 

“That is another reason,” said Anne 

He threw out his hands with a wide 
despair. “You are in earnest? You have 
never really loved me?” 

She drew back from him, almost as 
though afraid of the fire she had kindled 
“You see, I—I never really belonged to 
you. | belonged to—Hubert.” 

“You—loved—him!” he said at last 

“But—didn’t you know?” she said, 
piteously, like a child unjustly accused. 


HE Redhayes car occupied the place 

ot honour in the Burminster station 
yard. It was Margery that the Redhayes 
car had come to meet on that soft and 
showery afternoon in March. Everyone 
loved her, especially the Redhayes house 
hold, and she herself was devotedly 
attached to her great-aunt, Charlotte 
Margery was perhaps the only person in 
the world who had no cause to stand in 
awe of Charlotte Sinclair 

Before the train stopped, her bright 
face was visible at the carriage-window 

“How do you do, David?” Her friendly 
hand came out to the old servant. “How 
are they at Redhayes?” 

David smiled at her. 

“It’s a treat to see you again, Miss,” he 
said. “They're just as usual—same as 
when you left us last September.” 

All alone in the closed car, she pulled 

tiny leather case out of a very secret 
recess of her hand-bag, opened it furtively, 
and gazed at the minute picture it con 
tained. It was a snapshot of a «young 
officer in Guards’ uniform with a merry 
boyish face and eyes that looked straight 
into hers 

“You darling,” whispered Margery. 

The sun was setting in a maze of gold 
as the car turned in at the gates of Red- 
hayes and the bare old trees of the avenue 
were sharp against the sky. 

And then she had reached the portico 
of the old house, where Aunt Charlotte, 
very upright and {Turn to page 67] 
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Monday morning, sharp at ‘wie 
nine, > A 
My Chipso washing’s on the J a es 


line. 















The most | 
amazing success 
in the history of 


household 
soap 







Don’t chip a soap made like C 
a brick— 

My motto is: ““Get rich suds 

quick!” 
























Don’trubandrubtheir 
clothes, and boil! 
You rest —just let me soak 
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When heavy linens must be ! : 
done, ‘ 

I soak, you rinse and hang 
in sun. 


-/\ow, you can let CHIPSO do the heavy part of the work. 
J . . . . : - + 
No more chipping, shaving or melting of soap. No more 


hard rubbing. Less frequent boiling, with its messy stoves and 








, steamy kitchens. No more handling of soap in your tub or 
dishpan which so often makes your hands rough and red. 
For CHIPSO is quick, clean to use, and thorough. It is 
already chipped for instant rich suds. It cleanses swiftly and 
| safely. It rinses out promptly and thoroughly. 
= +> Millions of women now use CHIPSO for laundry work 
. yy and dishwashing, all over North America, because they have 
mee , never found any soap so quick, thorough and safe. CHIPSO 
Dishes! My, but thisiseasy, 4% Please don’t wait another day we 4 . } 
Sion chan dav'ee war j = vie pe AR a is all you need —a complete soap. 
— ae ‘GP However you wash—-whatever you clean—CHIPSO 


\ ft j makes it easier. 
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© 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Go, Ginc ee PROCTER & GAMBLE, -Xaters of IVORY SOAP and IVORY FLAKES 
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Centains no alum 


Leaves no bitter taste 
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TEACHERS of DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
in the Higher Institutions say - 


ream of Tartar Baking Powder is Best” 









x 
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Chicken Shevicake Here 





Send for the ¢ famous Royal al Cook Book FREB 





Certainly of all people, teachers of domestic science 
in universities and technical schools throughout the 
country have the very widest opportunity to test 
foods from the standpoint of health, true economy 
and uniformly successful results. 


To find out just what their experience has taught 
them about baking powder, these women were 
asked —‘* What kind of baking powder do you prefer 
—and why?” 


88% of those replying said unhesitatingly, ‘‘Cream 
of Tartar.’’ 


**Good results’? —‘*‘ Not harmful’’—‘* No bitter 
taste’’—‘*More dependable’’—these were the 
points they stressed again and again as reasons for 
their sweeping preference. 


OR half a century Royal — in which are per- 


fectly blended pure cream of tartar and 
soda—has been the most familiar package in 
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millions of kitchen cupboards—the first ingre- 
dient set out when fine cakes or biscuits are being 
made. 


An experienced cook knows she can always 
depend on the unvarying quality of Royal. In- 
experienced cooks have better luck with it. 


Pure cream of tartar—derived, with expensive 
care, from choice grapes grown on the sunny 
hillsides of Southern Europe; pure soda—these 
wholesome ingredients expertly blended in Royal 
insure the fine, creamy texture and full, sweet 
flavor of your cakes and biscuits. 


2 cents worth insures success 
of large layer cake 


It is false economy to use anything but the 
best when 2c worth of Royal is all it takes to 
make a gorgeous layer cake you’ll want to show 
your neighbors. 








\ | 
.\ Complete Recipe Book — FREE 


\ Over 350 tested recipes for a 
\ tempting variety of foods (in- 
\ cluding those pictured here). 
\ You are sure to get new ideas 

| and much practical help from 


} this famous Royal Cook Book. 
| Mail the coupon for your 
; copy today—it’s free. 
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a ~ 
| 
Nut and Fruit Bread —a delicious and wholesome com- 

bination of nuts and dates, or nuts and raisins. It makes 

unusually tempting sandwiches for almost any occasion. 

, — 
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ING POWDER co. 
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Main Street—Russia 


[Continued from page 10] 


“Know it. I was in the fur business on 
East Broadway. Oh, very few of us, with 
the exception of Chercherin and ex-states- 
men, have had any preparation for gov- 
ernment work. We have just pitched in 
from all sorts of jobs and made good.” 

Married Sister diverted the discussion 
then. She was eager to hear about Amer- 
ican motion pictures. The industry has 
not yet arrived in Russia and English 
pictures are shown in the cinema theatres 
and blurry old-time American ones. 

That week, however, a fairly recent 
Jackie Coogan film was showing simul- 
taneously in about six theatres 

Married sister was an ardent Coogan 
fan. “The precious child, how beautifully 
he acts but oh, how cruel to make the 
poor little boy work so hard!” 

“Poor little boy?” 

“Oh, but it is too dreadful.” Married 
Sister then caught up an edition of a 
Moscow daily (the Russian press is en- 
tirely communistic) and read us a truly 
pathetic account of our poor Jackie. Jackie 
is driven to the last breath of his poor 
little tortured body. Jackie is a horrible 
example of pernicious child-labor which 
exists in America. Jackie is one of the 
thousands of baby bodies that are being 
broken across the wheel of capitalism. 

“But that talented little boy is given 
every opportunity for rest and study and 
recreation. If anything, he is too pam- 
pered. If he is the victim of anything, it 
is of over-indulgence.” 

You are soon to realize the futility of 
attempting to combat  over-statement 
about America. You explain that legisla 
tion has done much to correct the child 
labor condition in America the last few 
years, you conjure all facts at your com- 
mand but the fantastic Jackie Coogan 
newspaper statement is far more eloquent 

Well, you are in Russia to listen! 

x**x & * * 

One Sunday, some American friends 
who have a “concession” in Moscow, 
drove us out to Serebryanny Lyass which 
means Silver Forest, a small summer col- 
ony not far from the city. American 
Friends own a motor car. Only foreigners 
own cars in Russia and there are motors 
for the use of higher government officials 
But there is a motor bus which runs from 
Moscow to Serebryanny Lyass and the 
week we left, the first municipal omni- 
buses made their appearance on the streets 
of the city. Fine affairs they were too, 
made in England. 

So country traffic in a motor car is 
pretty much unimpeded and it is bump- 
ety-bump over cobblestones at a good 
clip. The great agricultural areas look fit 
enough, except of course production is at 
a relative:y low ebb. 

Apparently the human nature of it is 
simply this: the farmer who raises say 
one hundred bushels of grain aad must 
give ninety of it up to the government is 
only raising ten. One tenth of his capacity 
Thus creating the constantly recurring 
rumors of famine. 

As a merchant in Leningrad, nee Petro- 
grad, nee St. Petersburg, put it to me one 
day while I was browsing among the 
ikons and religious paintings in his shop: 
“This is our closing out sale. You can buy 
very cheaply. We don’t manufacture ikons 
any more. The church has practically 
gone out of business, you know.” 

Pretty nearly just that! What are left 
of the Greek church, the Jewish synagogue, 
of all denominations in fact, are largely 
the structures. Some of them are still used 
for worship. But others stand decaying 
while many have been converted into 
museums, public institutions, and schools 

In 1918 the Orthodox Greek Church, by 
Soviet decree, was separated from the 
state, thus with one stroke closing 40,000 
schools with an annual attendance of one 
million five hundred thousand children 
With subsequent gestures the state has 
attempted to sweep away creed barriers, 
as if they were so many hedge fences. 
Lenin frankly preached: “Our propa- 
ganda necessarily includes propaganda of 
atheism.” 

But groups are at liberty to get together, 
rent a church and worship there—if a 
quorum can be found. And it can. Russia 





is too fundamentally religious to put those 
qualities lightly aside 

However, the Russian child is rather the 
grist between the mill of the new “mate 
rialism,” which is iconoclastic, and the in 
fluence of the home, where the old folks 
are trying to keep smouldering the religion 
of their forefathers! 

One day we visited the tomb of Lenin, 
which stands in Moscow’s Red Square 
just outside the Kremlin Wall. It is a 
temporary structure built of wood, some 
thing Egyptian about its broad, squat 
base and walls that taper up in conical 
siant. It has neither the whiteness, the 
chastity, nor the dignity that we are ac- 
customed to associate with the mausoleum 
of a great national figure and yet some 
how, some way, there is a strange brood 
ing beauty about this small wooden tomb, 
set out in the cobblestone aridity of Red 
Square 

Here stands the shrine of Russia. Lenin 

Not a tomb of granite, frieze and ivy 
leaf but a work-a-day looking hut that is 
the color of weather stain. You walk 
through deep, red-cheese-cloth lined cor- 
ridors, fantastic enough to give you the 
absurd sense of walking through the lanes 
cf a human heart. Cubistic troubled lanes 
None of your previous experience has 
quite prepared you for this crimson cata 
combic gloom. Splashes of color. Lurid, 
spectacular solemnity. 

Lenin has been dead almost a year now 
but suddenly you come upon him, lying 
there so in the casual attitude of taking a 
nap, that you are almost compelled to 
tiptoe. 

By a chemical process of preservation, 
there lies Lenin in the flesh! Not in the 
dead flesh. But upon his cheeks is almost 
that mysterious pollen of life. He is lying 
on a couch, a counterpane tossed lightly 
over him and neither sublimity nor un- 
earthly peace upon his face. Just sleep 
A tired man—resting. That is where you 
begin to tiptoe. It is as if he had so 
much unfinished waiting: to be done, that 
if you wakened him, he would drag him 
self too soon from sleep to resume his 
unfinished tasks. 

The spirit of Lenin is doing that. Carry 
ing on these tasks. Russia sees to it that 
Lenin remains before the people. Literally 

By this process of embalming, far more 
cunning than anything the Egytians ever 
devised, it is claimed that the human body 
can be preserved indefinitely. In keeping 
its idol thus literally before the people, the 
Russian government has fo reckon with 
the smouldering religious fanaticism of its 
peasants. A dangeréus jack-in-the-box 
that must not leap! At the very threshold 
to the tomb of Lenin, you are lectured on 
the chemistry of the process 

This is not a miracle but a scientific 
process!” repeats your guide over and 
over again. 

Sometimes looking at the faces of the 
people, one fears that the jack-in-the-box 
is straining at the lid 

*eEKEKEKEHEKS 

You remember the Lady of the Choco 
lates, whom we met on the train from 
Riga to Moscow? One day she invited us 
to tea. Her quarters were crowded and 
without privacy, but here and there fur 
tive bits of good china and of excellent 
mahogany, well bound books, a wood 
cut or two, made a cozy indoors of it, 
on an afternoon that teemed rain until the 
city, full of its hole-infested streets, was 
little more than a chain of miniature 
lakes 

Lady of the Chocolates and her daugh 
ter received us. The latter an unmarried 
woman of about forty. A frail little person 
with quick, bird like hands and face. She 
was employed in the museum department 
of the government where she worked 
under the personal direction of Madame 
Trotsky, to whom is largely entrusted 
the colossal task of redistributing, salvag 
ing and assorting the art treasures of 
Russia. Daughter seemed to revel in this 
work with all the quick nervous energy 
at her command. She was about the fifth 
woman of héf class to say to me in 
substance: ~ 

“You see, up to the time of the revolu- 
tion, I never even so [Turn to page 62] 
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much as knew how water boiled. It is 
very hard for me now, but in the end 
it will all mean the greatest good ior the 
greatest number. I would never again be 

itisied to be without an occupation.’ 

here was also present that afternoon 
iround the samovar, a foremost critic and 
essayist, Mr. F., a man of intellectual 
distinction and fine literary attainment 
Both Mr. F. and Daughter of Lady of 
the Chocolates poke English fluently. Mr 
F., along with most cultivated Russians, 
thinks that it is through the drama that 
the new Russia is finding best expression 
This is doubtless true, but surprising. The 
o-called more sensuous arts, music and 
poetry, usually come first in the history 
of a people. Drama is one of the later arts 
Very little of the real Russian theatre 
movement has found its way to America 
10 not harbor the misapprehension that 
the performances of the Moscow Art Thea 
tre, which we were fortunate enough to 
witness in America last winter, are repre 
sentative of the New Russia. Those plays 
that belong to the new wing of Russian 
dramatic literature are in the repertoire 
of that distinguished group of players, but 
not even the highly imaginative Mr. Gest 
was prepared to risk presenting them to 
the American public. 

Indeed, the docility of the Russian 
public in accepting them, very often ex 
ceeds its understanding 

This is neither the place nor the time 
to enlarge upon so enthralling and so 
important a subject as the Russian thea 
tre movement. Already volumes have been, 
are being, and certainly will be, written 
about it 

Just as in his economic, his spiritual, 
his social, his industrial and his political 
life the Russian is trying to squirm out of 
chains, so are the chains which have 
bound her dramatists to the Greek, the 
Flizabethan and the contemporary™orms 
ef drama, being torn asunder. Chains! 
There is only one theme, carried out in a 
thousand variations, to Russian artistic 
expression today. Emancipation! The 
theatre. The pamphlet. The magazine 
ilustration. Sometimes superbly expressed, 
again carried out in a gross, even obscene 
fashion that offends. Pick up any current 
magazine. Every picture in it has to do 
in some way with breaking free. Casting 
olf chains. Labor rending apart the chains 
that bind it to capital. Peasant breaking 
iree of prince. Great gross ugly drawings 
of tat-jowled-and-bellied capitalists and 
lean, eager workingmen shackled to the 
bulk of their limbs and in the act of 
bursting free. A pair of arms leaping 
icross the red background of a magazine 
cover, blood splattered, but tearing apart 
the heavy chains that clamp the wrists 
Che wrenching apart of chains! That is 
the literal and the actual mood of what 
Russia is shouting from her stage, her 
press and her platform. Nothing else in- 
terests her. The freedom of a new class 
The drama today is the drama of propa- 
anda. It is the drama of political econ- 
omy. They will tell you in Russia that 
twenty five hundred books were published 
there last year. But upon investigation 
vou will find that they are largely pam- 
phlets, treatises, monographs and diatribes 
The curriculum of the Russian public 
chool today is almost exclusively one of 
political economy. The school boy lisps 
it. So does the author, the teacher, the 
ctor. 

Astonishingly and _ paradoxically, the 
amazing infant turns from its own con- 
cerns and accepts very different fodder 
li you would go to see something a bit 
more reactionary, you are taken to a 
performance of “Charley’s Aunt!” The 
‘best sellers” in Russia today are Tarzan 
oi the Apes, O Henry, Sherwood Anderson, 
nd I saw a copy of Babbitt on Trotsky’s 
desk. Upton Sinclair is a perennial “best 
eller 

Mr. F., a man of wide tolerance, al 
though a firm convert to the most radical 
wing of the new theatre movement of his 
country, showed me with amusement, an 
illustration in a current weekly 

here were two pictures side by side 
en the frontispiece. One representing a 
cene from Carmen done in slants, obtuse 
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Main Street—Russia 
angles foreshortened perspectives. A scene 
of three and four layers and the charac 
ters in lavender wigs, rope beards and ll 
of the impressionistic detail that charact- 
erizes the new wing. Beneath it the cap- 
tion read something like this: 
Magnificent setting for Carmen as 
produced under the direction of So 
and So at Such and Such a Theatre 

The second illustration was a stage set- 
ting from Mr. Belasco’s production of 
Tiger Rose, and beneath it the caption 

Scene from Belasco’s production of 

Tiger Rose. Done in stuffy actualistic 

manner that characterizes the Amer- 

ican theatre. 

Well, even the most skeptical must ad- 
mit, that fearfully and wonderfully made 
as the new Russian theatre may seem at 
times, there is a daring kind of virility to 
the experiment and certain splendid results 
that make it potentially the most inter- 
esting stage in the world. To many, in- 
deed to the cultivated Russians themselves, 
much that is being produced today is 
new drama in the gyrating act of being 
born, but at least the vigor of the squall- 
ing youngster would indicate that it is a 
nine pound baby. What is happening in 
the Russian theatre today is far more apt 
to offend than to bore you. Take your 
choice. 

For hours we sat around the tea table 
of the Lady of the Chocolates, discussing 
these aspects of Russia’s intellectual tra- 
vail. And of course, it is just these people 
—the middle class—composed of the intel- 
ligentsia and the bourgeoise, who are en- 
during the worst of that travail 

It is these people who are keeping alive 
not the intelligence but the intellect of 
Russia. Keeping it alive through thick and 
thin and mostly, rest assured, through 
thin! 

The workingman must be paid in rubles 
or his allegiance to New Russia may not 
stand the strain. The professor, the actor, 
the author—these people work and carry 
on practically without reward, living as 
best they can. The actor works the greater 
part of the time for nothing, obtaining 
his lean livelihood in a manner that pass- 
eth understanding. These men and women 
work for literal love of the job! 

We met a man in Leningrad, the head 
of a great museum movement there, who 
in the last gaunt stages of tuberculosis is 
working at a salary of twenty dollars a 
month, on a fifteen hour a day schedule 
to train his staff to take up his fine work 
where ne must so soon leave off. Probably 
has already left off by thow. Literally 
racing with death to complete his labor 
of love. That is your Russian intellectual 
It may make him a little didactic. A little 
lean. A little nervous. More than a little 
intolerant. But whether or not his troubled 
country realizes it, he is carrying on the 
torch! Mr. F. believes passionately that 
somehow, somewhere, through the too 
often noxious fumes of the present, there 
shines the new Russia for which his gen 
eration is suffering the travail. It is a con 
tagious confidence. You cannot meet these 
high spirited people, standing by their 
careening ship of state and not feel that 
somehow, some way, that ship will find 
its course. Mr. F. believes that for many 
years to come the theatre must be the 
great Peoples’ University. That is his text 
The stage must preach and the stage 
must teach. It must interpret in terms of 
political economy, the new Russia to 
itself. 

There is not the slightest pretense that 
the theatre today in Russia has any 
other mission. Art for Art’s sake is an 
obsolete line in a country where today i 
apt to become obsolete even before to 
morrow has dawned 

Mr. F. plans to come to America some 
day and lecture on this new materialistic 
mission of his country’s art. It was on 
that note of America that we parted 
Lady of the Chocolates and her daughter 
begging for postcards—Mr. F. begging u 
to impress upon Mr. Gest the importance 
of presenting in America the plays that 
best typify the new era 

Possibly you wonder why these people 
living in turbulent days that seem to 
hold out no great promise for their own 
immediate future, and [Turn to page 64] 
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then living those days on practically no 
income, do not find some way to emi- 
grate. Some do, of course, although the 
business of getting out of Russia is tor- 
turous, involved and practically impos- 
sible, but the great majority of Russians 
do not want to emigrate. The Russian 
believes in Russia. And more than 
that he loves it. Often you hear people 
expressing the desperate wish that there 
were a way out. But usually you are 
pretty safe in assuming that even if the 
issue came, those persons would probably 
decide to remain right where they are 
One man of high position, bitterly opposed 
to the turn affairs have taken and tor- 
tured with disappointment over the frus 
tration of his high dreams for new Russia, 
finally wound up his conversation with 
me by saying, 

“No, I would not leave Russia if I 
could. Living here right now is terrible 
But the mere idea of not living here is 
more terrible.” In an Esthonian town 
just across the Russian frontier, I once 
saw a great hulk of a young peasant 
standing against a tree bole gazing with 
yearning that made his great comic of 
a face seem almost wistful, off in the di- 
rection where the little country of Es- 
thonia merges into the vast one of Russia 

We struck up talk. 

When Esthonia had acquired her own 
independence and became severed from 
Russia, this man’s farm, it seems, had 
fallen on the “Esthonian side,” and he 
had been literally amputated from the 
land of his birth. 

Oh yes, conditions in Esthonia were 
difficult, bad business, poor crops, poverty, 
but withal, not so bad as he understood 
things were in Russia. Standing there, 
virtually gazing on Russian territory as 
he spoke, you might have thought he re 
ferred to Patagonia or interiog, Australia 
His brother was having hard ‘times, he 
understood. He could almost see his 
brother’s farm from where we stood. It 
had lain just one mile to the Russianward 
side when the amputation took place. See 

off there—to the right. Just beyond 
that snuggle of hills—on clear days you 
could almost see the roofs. Ah yes—it 
was hard to live in Russia these days—so 
he understood—but more than anything 
else he wanted Russia. Nostalgia for it 
was in every word he uttered. The far 
away Russia just beyond the border. The 
Russia that he could see. The Russia that 
was literally within a stone’s throw. The 
Russia that had shut him out. There stood 
the young Russian peasant. Better off 
than his brother in worldly goods. Divided 
by a mere imaginary line from the land 
ot his birth, able to gaze across the fron- 
tier on to the very soil of his parent land 
and yet homesick and yearning for it 
feeling himself shut out from a land in 
which it was a privilege to suffer. Oh, to 
be young in Russia! Verily, the young 
have inherited that particular one-sixth 
of the earth surface. Russia is eager-look- 
ing with the thrust forward faces of her 
young men and women. They carry invis 
ible swagger sticks. The world is theirs! 
It is now being reconstructed for them. 
Their needs come first. If you too have 
always regarded America, (Mr. Chesterton 
to the contrary notwithstanding), as the 
stripling of the world—the youth—the 
slim-flanked, energetic land, go to Russia! 
For the first time you are apt to realize 
that we are no longer the international 
baby. 

Russia is the youngest. She is a dark, 
stormy youngster, squalling with teething 
and colic pains and for all we know, worse 
organic disorders. But Russia is the one 
country in the world that can make 
America seem a little old—a little weary 
around the eyelids—a little dusty, a little 
“sot” in her ways. 

Birth control is “legal” in Russia. Equal 
suffrage exists. State control of the child 
seems imminent. Divorce is a matter of 
merely applying for it. 

You may or may not endorse the hun- 
dreds of “reforms” that are in practise, 
but just the same, Russia is the “goat.” 
Here they are, one “reform” after an- 
other, being tried out on her, and vica- 
riously we can sit back and judge for our- 


a 


selves their actual, and not their theo- 
retical, practicability. 
KEKKKAHRES 

Every evening the Girl in the Red Heels 
can be seen at a cafe where a gypsy 
chorus sings minor wailing Volga songs, 
and beer fumes crowd up the stuffy room, 
and saucers of little greased beans (thirst- 
inducers) are on every table, 

Girl in Red Heels is not very pretty as 
to feature. Her face has the mashed look 
that so often accompanies, unaccountably 
enough, small-pox markings. But her 
skin is clear and her eyes very bright and 
her gay red hair makes quite a little halo 
where it escapes her head kerchief. Girl 
with the Red Heels is sixteen. She is a 
product of the new Russia. The only 
Russia that she clearly remembers. The 
young fellows have a name for her 
“Oomnitza” which translated means 
“Clever One.” 

Girl in Red Heel’s parentage is Jewish. 
Her mother lives in a wretched one room 
and under considerable difficulties man- 
ages to “keep kosher.” Before the revo- 
lution the family lived in Kiev where 
Father plied the trade of cobbling. There 
were eight children. Three were killed in 
the war. Four died in the subsequent 
years. When things became pretty intol- 
erable in Kiev, what was left of the fam- 
ily moved to a larger city. The old man 
died last year. His last job was night 
work at home on the red heels. 

Mother is a tramcar conductor now and 
manages to eke out her living. She is a 
horny, gnarled old woman, full of years 
and of tears. She has seen seven of her 
eight children reach maturity and then 
die directly and indirectly of war and 
starvation. She has found herself hurtled 
out of one bewildering world of pogrom 
and persecution into another which so in 
turn bewildered her old man that he up 
and died of it. So the old person in Rus- 
sia realizes that he no longer counts for 
much except as a member of a generation 
emeritus. The Old Woman realizes that 
she is but so much left over and that the 
junior members of the firm of Russia, 
Inc., have taken over the business. It 
isn’t that the Old Woman minds much, 
except where the very ramparts of her 
life have been assailed. Generations of this 
Jewish family lived their lives, prayed 
their lives, suffered their lives in Russia 
And generations of them through pogrom, 
crucifixion, murder and sudden death not- 
withstanding have loved their Russia. 

Old Woman, with her face lined with 
the years and the tears, loves Russia. 
Even this strange new hybrid Russia that 
she encounters day by day in her strange 
occupation of tramcar conductor. In fact 
something so new and wonderful has come 
into the life of the Old Woman, that 
sometimes, as she puts it, she could cry 
out her heart because her parents before 
her and her children and her old man 
could not have lived to marvel and to 
revel in the new freedom of the Russian 
Jew. He has been liberated. Old Woman's 
father died in a pogrom. Rammed with a 
bayonet. She herself has lived through 
two wholesale massacres of Jews. Girl 
with the Red Heels was born the very 
night of one. But now, this strange new 
faun-like Russia is the Russia of Jew and 
Gentile alike. There are those who say 
that race prejudice lies smouldering, ready 
to lift its head again. Old Woman does 
not believe that. Day after day as she 
sways through the hours in the crowded 
tramear, no one has dared to call her 
“dirty Jew”—except once a beggar who 
was drunk—and then only in a whisper 
behind his hand. But here comes the 
hitch. To Old Woman so drea:iful a hitch, 
that her voice is all split with crying as 
she tells you about it. 

The Jew in Russia, she sobs, is paying 
for his liberation with his judaism! And 
that is no better than the old system of 
conversion under the czars! Old Woman, 
who still “keeps kosher,” will sob out to 
you then the story of her Girl with the 
Red Heels. 

Girl with the Red Heels has lost the 
faith of her forefathers. 

Her grandfather died in a pogrom, 
sooner than kiss an ikon [Turn to page 89] 
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Thin-Model Pompeian Beauty Powder Compact 





“Hello, Tom .. 





Yes, gladly . . . My calendar says next Friday evening is yours.”? 
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ovely women never guess 


about their COMPLEXION— 


T the other end of the wire he can visualize her 
colorful, vivacious face the minute her voice 
reaches him! 


--and you always know that the curve of her youthful 
cheek has just the right touch of Pompeian Bloom — 
and the piquante tip-tilted nose has just the exact dust- 
ing of Poempeian Beauty Powder that it should have! 


The using of face powder is such an old practice 
among women that it is hard to determine just when 
it began. But it has been a development of very recent 
years to find women who studied the niceties of using 
powder and who put them into effect. 


I find smart women all over the world who know 
the powder that adheres well— who recognize quality, 
purity and the odor of their powder—but few of 


them realize the importance of selecting the shade of 


powder that matches the skin. 


I can assure you that Pompeian Beauty Powder ad- 
heres exceptionally well—is absolutely pure— has its 
own little fragrant odor that is elusive and delicate 

-and it comes in the four perfect shades for the four 
characteristic skin-tones. 





Skin-tones and powder-shades 


We all love the woman who makes herself attractive 

to look at. We have a certain pleased sense in look- 
ig at beauty. And those women who strive to add 
1ore beauty to their appearance are women who have 
love of beauty in their hearts. 


The primary secret in using powder as a beautify- 
ig process lies in the selection of the proper shade 
or your skin. 


There are four typical skins—variations in all of 
them, to be sure, - four general classifications: 
Che Medium skin, typical of many beautiful American 
women—and most frequently found, comes with 
arious combinations of hair and eyes. The Pink skin, 
nost often found with light tones of golden or Titian 
iair, The Olive skin, typical of the southern countries 
vhere black eyes and hair abound. And the White 
kin, which is rarely found in these days of healthy, 
ut-of-door women. 


Each of these types of 
skins finds a perfect com- 
plement of color-tones in 
the shades of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. These shades are: Naturelle, Flesh, 
Rachel, and White. 


SHADE for selecting your shade of 
CHART |} Pompeian Beauty Powder 


Medium Skid — The average American woman has this 
type of skin—neither very dark nor very white. These 
women should use the Naturelle shade. The tone of 
Pompeian rouge to be used is Medium Bloom, or 
Orange Tint. ' 


Olive Skin—W omen with this skin generally have 
dark hair and eyes—this skin is rich in tone and should 
use the Rachel shade. With this use Dark Bloom, 


Pink Skin—This is the youthful, rose-tinted skin 
(not the florid skin) and should use the Flesh shade. 
The Light tone of Bloom complements this powder 
shade. 

White Skin—This skin is ufiusual but is the only 
skin that should use White powder in the daytime. 
Rouge must be delicately applied in Medium or 
Light Bloom—sometimes Orange Tint. 


Note:—If desired, a lighter shade of powder may 
be used for evening, under artificial light. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder in all desired shades can 
be purchased at toilet counters, 60c a box (slightly 
higher in Canada). 


“ Don’t Envy Beauty—Use ral 
Ota fh 
Beauly Powder 


25, The Pompeian Co 








They know”. . 


Specialiste en Beauté 
The new thin-model Pompeian compact is especially 
designed for the lines of fashion—a slender disc, 
with an ample surface for the mirror and the powder. 


The case is decorated with violet-colored coamel, 
and is easily refilled. Refills in Naturelle, Flesh, Rachel, 
and White. At all toilet counters, $1.00. (Slightly 
higher in Canada.) 


GET 1925 ART PANEL 
AND FOUR SAMPLES 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, 
“Beauty Gained is Love Retained,” 
size 28 x 74, is a beautiful picture 
to frame, or to use as a decorating 
panel. 

It is done in color by a famous 
artist who has brought out the charm 
and romance of the subject in soft, 
rich colors. Would cost at least 50c 
at an aft store. 

We send it with samples of Pom- 
peian Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day 
Cream and Night Cream for only 10c. 
With these samples you can make 
many interesting beauty experiments, 
Use the coupon now. 











Pompeian Laboratories, 2009 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the new 1925 
Pompeian Art Panel, “‘ Beauty Gained is Love Retained,’ and 
the four samples named in offer 
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)SN’T it a pleasant thought, in foods—for all baking—MAZOLA is 
the kitchen and at the table, now indispensable to the woman who 
to know that MAZOLA itse/f — gives thought to, and takes pride in 
is as good toeatas the corn from which the food she uses in her kitchen and 
it comes? serves at her table. 
} This pure, vegetable oil is pressed 
from the hearts of full ripened corn— 
and if you like “‘corn-on-the-cob” you 
can’t help liking MAZOLA, 
For the most delightful salad dres- 
sings—for wholesome, greaseless fried 


—The NEW Corn Products Cook Book 
is now ready. Write Corn Products Refining 
Company, Dept. 15, Argo, Ill. 


: | HE popularity of Mazola for 
Salad Dressings is due, first to 
Quality ind second to its kcon 


_teanet oe tne!” ll 


t omy. With Mazola, the most 
. 
delicious dressings can be easily YY 
: and quickly prepared. Take, for 
instance, French Dressings 
Frencn Dressino 
8 tablespoons Mazola 
3 tablespoons Lemon Juice or 
inegar 
; iy teaspoon Salt 
a 1 teaspoon Sugar 
\% teaspoon Paprika 
4 Mix dry ingredients. Add Mazola 
nd lemon juice or vinegar and beat 
mt l creamy This dre ssing may be 


in larger quantities and kept 
l t i § vake mh as use d. 
or Catsup also 

















{ t } / 
\ AZOLA-FRIED foods are 
A always tender and deli- 
cious because Mazola is not a 
grease—but a pure oil that in- 
stantly “sears over” all food, 
ys, thus sealing in the natural rich 


S428 ott 





, | flavor. Mazola never soaks into 
| if food. For smokeless, greaseless 
ih : frying, use Mazola. 
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\ | ECAUSE Mazola contains no 

- moisture to ak into the crust, 

, 

H Mazola-mad rusts are always 
light, crisp and flaky. Why not 
try this pie t recipe? 

2 cups Sifted Pastry Flour 
4 % cup Mazola 

) 4 teasyx Salt 

: ‘ lee Wate 

x Work Mazola into tl ry flour 

’ a nN gra lly, mixing th 

‘ A knil rts at i hen 

b add ¢ gh ice water to hold to- 

; gether and roll out at once on a well 

? floured board Brush top crust 

: lightly with Mazola before placing 

~ t the pre in the oven, 

He: 

| 

«2 
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The Master Key 


[Continued from page 58] 


stately, stood smiling a welcome. 

Years had not deprived Charlotte Sin- 
clair of her statuesque beauty. Her hair 
had been snow-white for thirty years, but 
it was still luxuriant; and her face had a 
marble pallor that only added to the gen- 
eral distinction of her appearance. 

“Welcome to the old home, my dear!” 
said Aunt Charlotte. 

She kissed the girl twice with a tender- 
ness none the less sincere for being re- 
strained, “Tea is ready in the library,” 
she said. 

[he western sun streamed into the old 
brown room with its oak panels and 
book-filled shelves. A wood fire blazed on 
the open hearth. 

“And has nothing happened this win- 
ter?” asked Margery. 

“What should happen?” said her aunt. 

Margery flushed a little. “Things do— 
sometimes,” she said vaguely. 

“They do when one is young,” said 
Aunt Charlotte. 

“T want to tell you,” Margery said, “be- 
fore Uncle William comes in. You have a 
right to know first. Aunt Charlotte, I 
have a very big reason for being happy— 
the biggest reason in the whole world. 
Ch, Aunt Charlotte,—” her breath came 
quickly, her face was irradiated with that 
shiuing inner light—“can’t you—can’t 
you—guess ?” 

Aunt Charlotte laid a gaunt hand on 
her shoulder and looked searchingly into 
her face. “What is this you are trying to 
tell me?” she said. 

“Oh, didn’t you understand?” said 
Margery, with returning eagerness. “Wait ! 
I’ll show you.” 

She sprang up again, fetched her little 
bag from the table, returned, and knelt 
by Aunt Charlotte’s side. She sought in 
that most inner sacred pocket for the 
leather case, found and opened it, laid it 
before the old lady’s stern eyes. 

“Who is this?” said Aunt Charlotte. 

“His name,” said Margery, “is Edward 
Raven. He is the youngest captain in the 
Guards.” 

“What does that mean?” demanded 
Aunt Charlotte. 

The girl’s eyes came to hers. “It means 
more than I can possibly tell you, Aunt 
Charlotte. It means that I love him with 
my whole heart.” 

Again there fell that curious silence 
Then, brusquely, “Let us talk sense!” said 
Aunt Charlotte. “This young man _ has 
taken a fancy to your pretty face, and so 
you imagine he loves you. The world 
hasn’t altered in sixty years. I said so 
when I was your age. And it lasted for 
three months—three months,—then in a 
night—in less—it crumbled to ashes. Oh, 
child, beware of this thing called love! It 
will only break your heart—as—long ago 
—it broke mine.” 

“Oh, Aunt Charlotte!” The girl’s quick 
sympathy banished every other sensation. 

“Have you never heard that old story ?” 
said Aunt Charlotte. “Did your Uncle 
John never tell you of the bride forsaken 
on her wedding-day—made the laughing- 
stock of the place by her own sister? Ah 
well, it’s sixty years ago, now.” 

“T knew there was another sister,” said 
Margery, “but I thought she died young.” 

“Yes, she died,” said Aunt Charlotte, 
“long, long ago.” 

“And she—disappointed you?” sug- 
gested Margery. 

Something like an electric shock seemed 
to go through Aunt Charlotte. “She be- 
trayed me,” she said, and again the harsh, 
irrevocable note was in her voice. “On 
the very night before my wedding, she 
came home from school and bewitched 
the man I was to have married. They ran 
away together, and I was left—alone.” 

The agony of a long-past desolation 
distorted her features for a moment. 
“They married and he exchanged into an 
Indian regiment. They went out there, and 
a few years later he was murdered by 
natives. I never heard any details. She 
came home. Your grandmother had her 
for a time. I believe she was ill, but that 
did not concern me. She was dead to me 
from the day she left this house with her 
lover.” 

“Then I may possibly have some trin- 


kets that belonged to her,” said Margery. 
“They must have been among my mother’s 
things. I have brought her little jewel- 
case with me. Would you know anything 
of hers?” 

“Of course I should,” said Aunt Char- 
lotte. “I knew every button on her 
clothes. Didn’t I tell you—I used to call 
her—my baby?” 

Something in the last words brought the 
quick tears to Margery’s eyes. She rose 
from her knees. “Wait!” she said. “Let 
me go and get my little case.” 

Margery brought the little jewel box 
and opened it proudly. She showed with 
shy pride a semicircle of pearls in an old 
setting. Aunt Charlotte looked. “Where 
did you get that from?” she said. There 
was a note of sharpness in her voice. 

“That is an old ring,” she said, “which 
belonged to Teddy’s Aunt Iver. She is a 
perfect dear, and she so wanted him to 
have it for me that he couldn’t refuse 
Why—why do you look like that, Aunt 
Charlotte ?” 

“Nothing, my dear. I fancied I had seen 
that ring before, that is all. Anne, of 
whom we were speaking a little while ago, 
inherited one very like that. It was our 
mother’s engagement ring.” 

Aunt Charlotte restored it to its rest- 
ing-place. Her keen eyes had lighted upon 
something at the bottom of the box. 

She picked up a very ancient piece of 
jewellery in the form of a pendant. 

“That,” she said, “was given to her by 
her godmother, old Priscilla Barnet of 
Farlight, on the day of her christening. A 
queer gift, and a queer giver! She de- 
clared that it would bring her—” her face 
twisted a little—“love.” 

“Oh, but,” said Margery, “that too 
came from Teddy’s Aunt Iver.” 

“Child,” Aunt Charlotte said, “who is 
this—Aunt Iver? How does she come to 
have—that—my little Anne’s cat’s-eye— 
in her possession ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Margery, distressed 
and bewildered. “But I will ask. I will 
find out. She was in India in her earlier 
days. I always thought she got it there.” 

“Let me see it again!” said Aunt 
Charlotte. 

Margery put it back into her hand; 
she examined it closely though her hold 
was still unsteady. 

“Yes,” she said at length, “there is no 
doubt about it. I could not be mistaken 
in this. She must have got it in some way 
from little Anne. I must—I must—see 
her and ask about it.” , 

“Yes,” said Margery, still anxiously 
watching her. “Yes.” 

Aunt Charlotte turned to her. “You 
see, dear, she may be able to tell me some- 
thing more—something I don’t know— 
about little Anne. She may even have 
been with her—when she died. If so—if 
so—” her lip suddenly trembled—“I 
should like to hear,” she ended rather 
piteously. “Poor child! Poor little Anne!” 

Margery held her close. “I was sure you 
loved her still,” she whispered. 

“T have had no one else to love—ail 
my life,” said Aunt Charlotte. 

“What a pity!” sighed Margery. “But 
we will find out all about her from 
Teddy’s Aunt Iver,—if she knows any- 
thing. She took a house in Bath four 
months ago. Uncle John had her in his 
charge, and Teddy used to come down to 
see her. That was how it all came about. 
I am not sure that she is really a 
relation of Teddy’s. I think she said she 
was the kind of family friend that becomes 
a relation with time. I know she was 
very good to his father and mother. They 
were drowned in the Titanic, and after 
that, Teddy’s home was with her. He 
loves her very dearly. Everyone does. Uncle 
John—” her eyes danced—“Uncle John 
simply raves about her. She is very won- 
derful, full of charm and vivacity in spite 
of everything. Her own husband was 
murdered many years ago in India, and 
since then her whole life seems to have 
been spent in helping people to be happy 
She knew Teddy’s grandfather who died 
of cholera, and his grandmother came to 
lean on her for everything after she be- 
came a widow.” 

“Ah!” said Aunt 





[Turn to page 90] 











~ Ave You Clever Enough | 
: To Save This Money? 


| Clever women have learned to redecorate their homes 
3} = now—in the off-season—before the spring rush begins. 
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et You will be surprised to find how much money can be 

saved this way. Just ask your decorator to show you the 4.) 

pes exact figures. | 

If you are interested in a comprehensive resume of the great * 

historical periods of decoration, send ten cents in currency or *y 










stamps for “Walls and their Decorations” by Major Arthur de Bles, 
international authority on decorations. 


WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


of the United States bs 


461 Eighth Avenue New York City pies 


At any store that displays this sign 
you wall find good wallpapers, com- 
petent workmanship and fair prices. 
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In Such SHomes as this 
“Bluebirds” make urtains “Beautiful 


Inquire of 
your local 
dealer— 

He carries 
Bluebird Rods 
or will gladly 
get them 


ae your curtains give you all their loveliness. Hang them 
on Bluebird Rods! 

You need this inexpensive aid to fine draping. “Bluebirds” 
bring new beauty to curtains. Satin Gold or White Enamel 
finishes suit every drape. Single, double, triple styles fit 
every window. As effective in the modest home as in the 
sumptuous dwelling. 

Ornamental stiffening ribs are a patented feature of Blue- 
bird Rods. These prevent sagging and provide their marked 
superiority. 

Try a Bluebird Rod and see the improvement yourself. 
Then get “Bluebirds” for every curtain. Made by H. L. Judd 
Co. ie, BT. 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 





“They Make Your CURTAIN RODS Y Curtains Prettier” 
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sot FREE 


Send for it TO-DAY 


ASHIONS for the tiny folk. This Free 





> 9°? 
Book 


Saby’s Own 


brings you adorable styles for Baby. And tor children 1 p to sim 
years. ‘Lhe same little garments that are sold in our exclusive shops 
in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago and Detroi . 


tnderwear, " 


thing your children need Pesesical al, service 


Lowest Prices—Style Book Free 


\t price low \ i « 1 afford to make 


children’s coats $ t ( Infants’ dresses 


Y Oey 
ily. Kvery pure liatoyc Pusat ed. The Book Is 


358th Street at 
Fifth Avenue 
















Easy—( Sworn proof) introducing New 
Stele Guaranteed Hosiery— Must wear or 
replaced free, Experience unnecessary- 
Spare — satisfactory. Your pa 
dvanc You simply write orders 
deliver “and collect. Samples furnish- 
ed, All colore—grades including silks, 
MAC-O-CHEE COMPANY, Station 2333, Cincinnati, 0 


on. 






Gerdon-Van Tine 
Home No. 623 
and bat! 





Send For Book of 
200 Home Plans! 





Over 200,000 customers have proved oursavi Our low 
wholesale prices wi\| save you up to $2,000! Complete 
| furnished. Every home guaranteed for 20 years. 
Ready-Cut or Not Ready-Cut. Write! 


Four Savings Building Material Book of Plans 


I 1 r ‘ 
Kew 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


SsSsTasuisnreo 666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
452C ase Street 





stockings, shoes, swe: coats and 
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i 
FREE, 


start in 90 days 7 { 
NORTH wes ERN F 
$066-A Sunderiand Building, Omahs, Nebraska 


| 
| 
t Rom ers. dres cs 
play toes. Every- 


, ‘ 
ble, yet exclusive styles. 


them for Ju t imagine— | 
39e to $3.98. Send today for 


ice 


Write for it today, 


fa rebate Bryant Address §f 
Dept. 93 | 


NEW YORK 
& > $3 an Hour 


in your spare time ora real businessnow 
and a fur shop later. Learn “‘Furcraft’’. 
Learn by levenings at home to Re- 
ew, Repair and Make-np all kinds of fur 
arments. Learn glazing, ironing and 
storage. Big demand, big need for your | 
in eve ry ne igh yorhood Un- 
€ wows held. We J ey secret processes 
ok giving full details. 
UR “COMPANY 
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TELE CLEC 


DAVENPORT, IOWA = 
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The Side-Steppers 
[Continued from page 2] 


School, or whether they back their games 
of marbles with their nickels and dimes, 
so long as they know that their fathers 
and mothers at the same time are having 
a party or going on a picnic r Very few 
indeed are the parents who wait until 
Sunday School has adjourned before they 
start for the country for the day’s outing ; 
and fewer still are they who know when 
they send the child off in the morning 
what its lesson is about for the day, and 
whether it has even the ghost of a com- 
prehension of the principles of honesty, of 
unselfishness, of physical and moral clean 
liness that the child is supposed to be 
taught, and is mot taught 

Why can they not realize that when 
they stand before the Judgment throne 
God is not going to ask, “Did your pastor 
or the Sunday School teacher or the 
school teacher familiarize the child you 
brought into the world with my law?” 
What God is going to ask is: “Did you 
teach your child my Ten Commandments 
from the time it was a tiny thing, pliable 
and adoring? Did you point out to your 
child that it should have no other God 
before me? Did you teach it that it must 
not make a god of money? Of ambition? 
Or of love, even?” Did you teach your 
child very carefully not to take the name 
of the Lord God in vain, or did you 
make a practice of doing that very thing 
yourself in the presence of the child from 
its earliest years? Does any father or 
mother think that his or her child is go 
ing to be very deeply impressed by the 
command, “Honor thy father and 
mother,” when what they see daily is the 
grandfathers and mothers, to a sickening 
degree, regarded as back numbers: they 
are getting old and homely: they've out 
lived their usefulness: they can no longer 
give to their children the things they 
covet. in their old age, neglected, insulted 
left in a corner, made to feel tha(bey are 
a burden? 

rhere used to be a story that was told 
the children that I think had more to do 
with the attitude of children concerning 
their parents than any other one thing 
that was taught or told them. It was the 
story of how the father of a very wealthy 
man had developed the palsy and he could 
not manage his food according to custom, 
and so what he had to eat was put into 
t bowl and carried to his room and he 
was provided with a very large wooden 
spoon and left in seclusion to do the best 
he could with his meals. Now this rich 
man had a little son who was the light 
of his eyes and the pride of his heart 
ind one day he found him working very 
hard at what gave every evidence of be 
ing intended ultimately to become a big 
wooden spoon rhe little fellow was do 
ing his best on it, and when the father in 
quired what it was and for what purpose 
it was being made, he was told that it 
wus for him when he got to the place 
where he had to eat like Grandpa did 

Then there comes the commandment 
that has just four words in it. Short and 
harp, “Thou shalt not kill.” and never 
in the history of the world has human life 
been held so cheaply as it is to day No 
man or woman knows on going forth in 
the morning whether they are going to 
return safely, or be shot down by some 
irresponsible youth who wants their watch 
or their purse, before night. And only too 
frequently the irresponsible youth hops 
into an automobile and steps on the gas 
and makes such a clean get-away that he 
escapes being used for a horrible example : 
and I believe that if the boys, and the 
girls, even, who are so ready to kill to- 
day had been trained on the subject as 
they should have been from earliest child- 
hood, they might not have such light 
deas of the rights of other people, with 
uch a sure feeling that they can take 
life, and get away with it, escaping pun- 
shment in this world and the next 

And following this comes the law on 
idultery, and the command is plain: 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery,” and 
exactly what adultery is is plainly speci- 
fied and concerning this, as concerning any 
other one of the ten commandments, I 
am firm in the conviction that the boy 
or girl who has been taught from earliest 
vouth precisely what [Turn to page 73] 
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as well as I've known him, 


The Keeper of the Bees 


[Continued from page 24] 


The hair was cut evenly in a circle from 
ear lobe to ear lobe and across the fore 
head in a bang. As he sat watching, with 
a movement exquisitely deft and graceful, 
the child began to pirouette, to dance in 
the sunshine 

Sometimes with arms curved above the 
head until the tips of the fingers touched 
sometimes with the right arm extended 
and lifted and the left trailing behind 
like a flying Mercury, up and down the 
walk went the small figure, whirling, 
reaching as if snatching butterflies from 
the air, dancing all alone there in the mid 
afternoon under the California sun. Then 


tiring, a sudden change from the dance to 
a walk started the youngster straight 
toward Jamie. Half way between lay 


the Madonna lily bed 
child paused, bent forward, and peered at 
the lily faces, and then Jamie’s eyes 
widened and a queer, incredulous grin 
crossed his face. What he was seeing was 
a very small person on bended knees, 
clbows akimbo, hands at the sides, in a 
half crouching attitude, with eyes rolled 
heavenward, ecstatically sucking one after 
another of the Madonna lilies! 

The youngster stopped and looked at 
Jamie from the crown of his tired, sick 
head to the soles of his very badly swol 
len feet, and an expression of wonderment 
crossed the small face 

“Where's the Bee 
small person 

“He went away for a few 
left me in charge,” he answered 

“Well,” said the small person, “since 
you probably wouldn’t be here if the 
Bee Master hadn’t said you might be, 
whatever he says goes!” 

“I am glad you think I'll do,” said 
Jamie 

“I haven't had time to think anything,” 
said the small person. “I am no acrobat 
in my head. I can’t think quick. If the 
Bee Master told you to come here and 
stay here, you’ve got to come and you've 
got to stay and you’ve got to do. That’s 
all there is to that. I’m the Bee Master’s 
side partner. Look me over! It ain’t 
expensive !” 

Jamie decided that the little 
fore him was surely a boy. 

There was a slight drawing closer, a 
lowering of the voice, and the small per- 
son asked confidentially: “When did they 
take him to the hospital?” 

Jamie drew back and looked 
ingly at the child 

“I didn’t say any one was taken to 
the hospital,” he protested. 

“No. You didn’t,” conceded the small 
person. “But if you knew the Bee Master 
in all the time 
we've been partners, which is ever since 
I've been big enough to climb the fence, 
you'd know that there wasn’t any place 
they could take him away from this 
garden except to the hospital, and you'd 


Opposite it the 


Master?” asked the 


days and 


figure be 


inquir 


know there wasn’t any way they could 
take him except flat on his back. When 
will they operate ?” 

The question upset Jamie. He slowly 


shook his head 


“I don’t even know what his trouble 


is,’ he said 

“Neither do I,” said the child. “I guess 
it’s the only thing on earth that really 
hurt his heart that he didn’t tell me 


about. He told me about all the things 
that hurt him and drove him from his 
home in the East, and about the little 
girl with gold hair that he had to give 
up; and I’ve been all through the big 
carved mahogany chest and straightened 
the papers and seen all the pictures in it 
I know about how he loved Mary, and 
the little gold haired baby, and I know 
the property he lost. I even know the 
ecret that broke his heart, and I know 
ill he can teach me about the bees.” 

And then for the second time that day 
Jamie faced the question: “Are you a 
bee immune?” 

And again Jamie “I don’t 


answered 


know. I've had no experience.” 
The small person chuckled apprecia- 
tively 


“Neither had I—until I got it. After he 
said I might be his partner and help him 
with the bees, I went back one morning, 


down along the east side over there, to 
see whether I was a bee immune, and we 
always thought afterward that I made a 
mistake. My scent wasn’t right.” 

Jamie bit his lip and swallowed hard 
because, as a matter of fact, the young 
person before him smelled more strongly 
of horse than of anything else, while dog 
ran a close second, and mingled with the 
odours of horse and dog there was a strong 
hint of Madonna lilies and onions 

And then Jamie’s mouth fell open and 
his eyes widened. A cautioning hand was 
thrust backward toward him. A sibilant 
hiss that was intended for a warning to 
silence struck his ears. Leaning forward, 
softly, a step at a time, one hand thrust 
outward for balance, one thrust back for 
caution, the little Scout crept in a crouch- 
ing attitude down the walk, eyes fixed 
straight ahead. Leaning over to get the 
alignment, Jamie saw a big bumble bee 
clambering over the entrance petal to the 
horn of a trumpet flower. He saw thc 
little Scout measure off a certain distance, 
crouch, and then quick, quicker almost 
than he could sense what was happening, 
: stream of saliva shot straight and hit the 
bee, knocking it off its moorings. The little 
Scout sprang into the air and uttered a 
whoop 

“I’ve been practicin’ on that for a 
week,” said the small person. “I’ve been 
tryin’ and I bet a quarter that I’d do it, 
and two bits is some bet, lemme tell you!’ 

Jamie thought of times when he had 
contemplated less than two bits in an open 
palm during the past few days, and ad- 
mitted the truth of the assertion. Talk- 
ing of money evidently started a new 
train of thought. With inquiring eyes the 
youngster studied him. 

“Will you go to the hospital to see the 
Bee Master any time soon?” 

“Tm w aiting for a telephone call,” said 
Jamie. “Doctor Grayson told me that he 
would call and report progress.” 

The little Scout dipped in a_ breeches 
pocket and brought to light a handful of 
numerous things, and from strings and 
buttons and buckles and pebbles, with the 
left hand, selected a dime and two nickels 
and held them over to Jamie. 

“When you go, will you stop at the 
nearest lunch counter and get a hot dog 
and a bottle of strawberry pop for him 
and give ’em to him from me with a tight 
hug and a kiss?” 

Jamie accepted the money with a sober 
face. 

“Surely,” he said enthusiastically. 

“Tll give you the kiss for him right 
now,” said the small person, and without 
any preliminaries Jamie had pasted fairly 
on his lips the hardest, hottest, sweetest 
little kiss of all his experience. He found 
his hands on the shoulders of the small 
person and his eyes intent on the face. 

“Look here!” he said, “Are you a girl 
or a boy?” 

The small person, with a deft twist, 
slipped through his fingers like shifting 
sand and took a step or two backward. 

“If you can’t fell, it doesn’t make a 
darn bit of difference, does it?” 

And Jamie was constrained to admit 
that it did not. 


OR an hour after the departure of the 

Bee Master’s partner, to whom the 
Master had so tenderly referred as the 
little Scout, James MacFarlane sat and 
stared at the whitewashed panel of fence 
over which the child had disappeared 

He reflected that working as a bee 
master was not so bad. 

Just when Jamie had decided that, in 
the event the Bee Master came home 
from the hospital weakened and incapaci- 
tated, and approved of the manner in 
which he had cared for his home and 
watered the garden and the trees, and 
taken care of the bees, merely in case he 
should make himself useful and interesting 
and he should be asked to stay—just 
when he had resolved that he would find 
out for himself whether the prophecy that 
by “sticking around” he would like it in 
the garden of the Bee Master, up popped 
the old black thought: How much time 
are you going to have in which to like it ? 
And if he were not going to be well, if 
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The Keeper 


a few months humming bees and chirping 
crickets, singing birds and running water, 
the blue of sea and sky were to be over 
for him, what was the use? 

Down below he could see where towers 
and mountains of rocks had been gnawed 
and eaten by high tides and smashing 
waves. Why should not he, when the 
Master came home, and the trust he had 
assumed was over, why should not he 
just accidentally step off one of those 
frowning crags and go down in an under- 
tow that might carry him to China for 
all he knew? 

He arose and resolutely, though pain- 
fully, hobbled down the long stretch of 
the curving and irregular mountain stair- 
way until he reached the gate. On his 
left hand, not so far down, he discovered 
the most attractive young mountain of 
stone. It stood boldly, proudly with defy- 
ing arrogance, on the edge of the Pacific 
Ocean and there seemed to be a way 


by which one might climb it at the 
back. Jamie imagined that somewhere 
on the top of it there might be a 


grooved space where one could sit and 
look to the north and the west and the 
south, across the measureless miles of 
sea face, into illimitable space of sky 
country, into the starry orchards of 
Heaven. He wondered if any king ever 
had had a throne like that. He decided 
that he would set that spot as his goal. 
Today he would go no farther. But to- 
morrow he would march right straight 
ahead until he attained the crest of the 
dauntless rock. 

When he heard his call to supper, he 
started slowly, painfully, up the path. 

He climbed a few steps farther and 
paused again to study the face of the sea 
and the high crest that in his own mind 
he named the throne. It was a throne, a 
place for a man to captain his own soul 
A man would be a monarch of all he could 
survey even for a short time on that crest, 
and it was better to be a monarch even 
for an hour than never to have had a 
kingly aspiration at all. 

So Jamie went to the supper that Mar- 
garet Cameron had prepared for him. 

Presently she came from the living 
room and dropped abruptly to a chair 
beside the table at which Jamie was eat- 
ing his supper. 

“You know,” she said, “I’ve had about 
all I can stand today. I’ve only one child 
and she has always been a good girl. She 
did her school work well and her training 
course, and she hadn’t any difficulty in 
getting a school when she wanted it, but 
I can’t see why she was bent on going 
so far from home, when she might have 
had a position here where she could have 
stayed with me. Maybe she was tired of 
the little house and the exacting old 
woman always scouring and cleaning, 
always fussing about how the young 
people were going to ruin. I’m not sure 
that I didn’t drive her away, and I am 
sure that her Cousin Molly coaxed her 
away. Anyway, I’m unhappy about Lolly. 
She seemed to me to have something on 
her mind that she wouldn’t tell me, and 
that isn’t all. I am free to admit that if 
the Bee Master doesn’t survive this oper- 
ation and come back to his home and his 
neighbours, the rest of this world is going 
to be pretty tasteless to me.” 

“But why,” asked Jamie, “did he fight 
the operation so?” 

A dingy flush of red crept up in Mar- 
garet Cameron’s cheek. 

“Well, for one thing,” she said, “he 
came here with a broken heart. He never 
has talked to me, but I have started over 
here on two occasions when he was talk- 
ing to the little Scout, and I think that 
child knows who it was or what it was 
that broke his heart. I think that kiddy 
knows what he fled from when he came 
here alone with only furnishings for hi 
library and his bed room. There is a pic- 
ture in his bed room, probably his wife. 
I asked him once about her and he only 
said that she had been dead for many 
years and that he had lost, too, her child 
whom he adored. But there was something 
more than that. Death isn’t insurmount- 
able, if it’s accompanied by hope, and the 
face of the woman who hangs in the Bee 
Master’s bed room might very well stand 
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for a typical portrayal of hope, of purity, 


of steadfast courage,—almost any fine 
quality that any woman could have. He 
had lost her, he had lost her child; I feel 
sure he had lost his home and friends. I 
think he deliberately went to the end of 
his tether, and when he could go no far- 
ther, he fell and left his case in the hands 
of the good Lord.” 

So they talked on until dusk. When the 
remnants of his supper were packed in 
the small basket and Margaret Cameron 
went home, she invited Jamie to come 
over any time he was lonely and she 
promised to help him with the chores. 

Late next day the telephone rang 
and Doctor Grayson reported that the 
operation was over, the Bee Master was 
back in his own room, and was conscious. 
Almost his first question had been whether 
there was any message for him concerning 
the bees. Jamie inquired when he might 
see the Bee Master. 

Doctor Grayson had replied: “He 
doesn’t realize how precarious his condi- 
tion is or how weak he is; but I should 
think that in a week or ten days you 
might come for your first visit. In the 
meantime, I will call you and give you a 
report each evening, to let you know how 
he is, and I would be interested in know- 
ing how you are feeling yourself.” 

Jamie hesitated over that. He did not 
know exactly what to say. But before he 
had time to say anything, the Doctor 
continued: “There was no time, when the 
life of the Bee Master was in jeopardy, 
to give you any attention; but you looked 
to me like one of our boys who was 
carrying a pretty serious problem some- 
where in his anatomy, and I had my 
doubts as to whether you were equal to 
the job you were undertaking. Any time 
you would like to come in and let me 
look you over—” 

So Jamie said that when he came 
to see the Master, if the Doctor would be 
kind enough to keep that offer open, that 
would be famous. 

So another day and then another went 
by, and each day Jamie finished watering 
the flowers and the fruits and mixing the 
drink for the bees and his inspection of the 
hives slightly earlier. When he went among 
the bees he had donned the coat worn by 
the Bee Master and he had _ rubbed 
Madonna lily over his hands and hair and 
made himself intimately familiar with the 
cinnamon pink bed. 

When he hung the coat on the hook on 
which he had found it, his fingers struck 
something rough and warm which on 
examination proved to be a bathing suit 
of wool, a warm, heavy suit. Jamie took 
it down and fingered it eagerly and then 
he walked to the back porch and looked 
eut over the blue waters of the sea. He 
held the bathing suit up to his shoulders 
and drew it around him, and wondered 
whether it would cover the bandages and 
what would happen if the dressings were 
soaked with salt water. He was afraid 
that would not do, so he turned back 
regretfully and slowly hung the woolen 
bathing suit, not where it had been, but 
on the first hook nearest the casing of the 
back door, hung it right up prominently 
where he must see it each time he went in 
and out that door, and every time he saw 
it, he stood and looked at it, and in a few 
days more he decided that it would not 
be a bad idea to put it on and go with 
bared feet down on the hot sands. There 
would be no chill about that during the 
heat of the day, and then he might walk 
where the little waves were breaking 
enough to wet his feet, merely to feel the 
joy that he imagined he would experience 
in having those cold, salty waves creep 
up and run over them. He could go back 
to the warm sand and dry them rapidly 
and why might not a process like that 
stimulate circulation? Why would not the 
hot sand draw the sluggish poisoned blood 
in his veins to his feet? Why would not 
the cold salt water drive it back? Why 
would not the stimulation thus gained 
help to throw off the poison bred by the 
wound in his breast ? 

So through the warm goiden days, 
Jamie kept his trust with the Bee Master 
the level best he could, with the help of 
Margaret Cameron, and [Turn to page 72] 
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The Keeper 
[Continued 


; mind had as much exercise as his body 
Much sooner than he had expected he 
reached the foot of the throne The climb 
was not bad at all and he did find, around 
on the side of the huge rock facing the sea, 
a long gash that made a wonderful seat, a 
seat that fitted the curves of his body, a 
eat that when upholstered with the Bee 
Master’s old working overcoat would be 
wonderful to slouch in, to rest, to soak in 
the sun, to breathe in the salt from west 
ol the crest 

Each night at six o’clock he answered 
the telephone and_ heard that the Bee 
Master was barely holding his own. He 
was not vet able to converse or be both 
ered about business 

Each time he received one of these re 
ports, he called the little Scout at the 
number that had been given him and 
passed the report on. Twice the litth 
Scout had been in the garden for a short 
visit after school hours. Each time Jami 
parted with his new friend with deeper 
regret. Each time he had seen some new 
emanation of the mentality of the young 
ster that had surprised, sometimes shocked, 
ometimes delighted him, and as for the 
question of sex, he was not a bit nearer 
the solution than he had been the first day 


HE new day was one of fog and of 

stillness and then a cold wind that 
Jamie did not care to face. Just at eve 
ning when he looked from the back 
veranda and down across the stretch be 
fore him, he realized that the thing he 
see was going to happen 
There were heat flashes across the horizon 
Forked tongues of light were beginning to 
flicker up and there was an ominous still 
ness, and away up to the north and west 
he could see big black clouds beginning to 
mass and to gather 

Jamie straightened up. “A storm!” he 
iid to himself. “The storm! By all that’s 
ood and peaceful, Ul see t from the 
throne if it’s the last thing that I ever do!” 

He looked over the garden, putting 
away several things that high wind might 
damage; he carefully closed the windows 
and locked the doors and then he went 
into the closet on the back porch and 
ransacked the Bee Master’s belongings for 
suitable clothing 

He put the bee coat on and carrying the 
overcoat and the rain coat, and wearing 
the old broad brimmed hat, he locked the 
I 


had wanted t« 


vaack door behind him and slowly mad 
wa down the back walk, across the 
ands and climbed the throne 
Without moving t muscle almost 
breathk lv, he lay back in his rocky nook 
and wondered exactly how high the tide 
would rise He thought it would be an 
unprecedented torm that would sweep 
over il 
And then, just when the crack that 
cemed to split the heavens wide was fol 


lowed by the boom of the reverberating 


thunder, there came to Jamies ears a 
wrenching sobbing that was the most 
pititul thing he ever had heard. Still a 


death, he sat. Some one else was tamiliar 
with the winding way that reached the 
eminence from the back. Some one else 
had a fight that needed the healing ot 
through Nature to help them to 


VW ae someone who had the voice of a 





woman, not the cracked voice not the 





breathless voice of an old woman J Amite 
had heard women cry, the women of 
France the women of Belg ! the 
women of England! He was an expert o1 
ill kinds and varieties of sobs of anguish 
that could be wrenched trom the trame 
ot a mother, a wite, a sister, a sweetheart 
Slowly, softly, as nearly without sound 

is possible, he turned to tace this woman 
She had f her seat wher had first 
She probably did not now that an 

ott seat had been made bey dsthe 
place to which she must have been accus 
t 1 or she never could have found it 1 
he darkness of the storm. She must have 
bee familiar with that point through 
other storms, or she never would have 
sought it when that one was raging at its 


As Nature wore herself out and began 
gradually to ease in the storm she was 


waging, another amazing thing happened 
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to Jamie. The raving wind that had been 
sweeping from the west was gradually 
shifting slightly to the north and it began 
blowing something across Jamie’s face, 
something that was soft, something that 
was silken, something that was tugging 
ind pulling and plastering to him with 
the driving spray and the beating rain. 

For against his cheeks there was stream- 
ing the silken banner of a woman’s hair. 

Just how that would have worked out, 
Jamie never knew because at the instant 
that his hand crept higher to work the 
blinding hair from his eyes, a long, low 
flash of lightning struck the breast of the 
ocean and for one instant lighted the rock 
like day. In that instant Jamie saw the 
white face and the big, wide eyes of a 
woman, eyes that he would remember 
while remembrance remained with him, a 
face that by no possibility could he ever 
forget. The sharp gasp of astonishment at 
his presence there, where anyone accus- 
tomed to the rock might well have 
supposed there would be no one, his quick 
ear told him was the voice of a woman 
accustomed to self control 

What he heard himself saying was: 
“Don't be startled! What hurts you so? 
Let me help you “s 

Then a voice that was going to take 
a place in Jamie’s mentality along with 
the eves and the face—a deep, rich con- 
tralto voice with a touching quaver of 
pathos through it, a voice shaken with 
emotion and accented with tones native 
to his ears—answered him: “Why did 
you come here?” 

Jamie replied: “Very possibly for the 
same reason you did.’ 

The voice answered: “Oh!” 

Jamie combed the streaming locks from 
his cheeks and his lips with his fingers 
and sat tightly holding them in his hand 
And he who had gone out to cempare 
the battle of Nature with the batfle - of 
his soul forgot all about himself as he 
said to the girl beside him: “Did anybody 
ever tell you that a trouble shared is a 
trouble half endured ?” 

Then he laughed a deep, burry Scotch 
laugh. He threw out his right arm and 
felt to the north until he circled the shoul- 
ders of the woman beside him 

“You aren't half covered,” he said, 
“and you are drenched! Creep over here 
in the protection of my coat. And then, 
because it is night, and because I know 
that your soul is wracked and maybe your 
body tortured, tell me the truth. I’m 
sure I can help you.’ 

“I don't know,” said Jamie. “I don’t 
know how I can help you, because I 
don’t know what you need. I only know 
that I can help you, that I will help you.” 

“[ can’t tell vou,” said the woman, 
whose breast was still heaving, whose 
shoulders were still quivering. “I can’t 
tell a stranger in the darkness, in the 
storm, what it is that is hurting me!’ 

“Oh, ves, you can,” said Jamie casually 
“Better now than at any other time. I 
it is anything you aren't proud of, the 
darkness will cover you. If it’s anything 
you are afraid of, you may depend on 
the strength there is in my right arm. It 
it is anything that as much of a man as 
1 am can do for you, | want you to un- 
derstand that you are my mother or my 
sister, or any relationship that you can 
think of that a man who is trying to be 
fairly decent wouldn't violate I'll give 
you my word of honour that I will not 
follow you; I will not make any effort 
to learn who you are, or where you come 
from. If you came here tonight intend- 
ing to throw vourself into the undertow 
that sucks down from these waves, you 
needn't be any too sure that I didn’t come 
with the same intention. Tl admit that 
I've thought about it. I've got a storm 
of my own in my breast. I’ve got my 
wounds that are still open and bleeding 

here’s nothing about me that you need 
hesitate over. I'm just telling you that 
your voice is young, and your face 1s 
voung, and your body is strong, and in 
some way there can be healing managed 
for young hearts that are breaking, and 
{ do believe that trouble shared is trouble 
at least half endured. Tell me.” 

Jamie could almost feel the thinking 
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process that was going on in the men you wouldn't! You wouldn't get me a 
tality of the woman whom he was try- marriage license! You wouldn't stand 
ing to shelter and to support through a ceremony with me! You 
“It’s a long story,” said the rich voice wouldn’t let me use your name?” 
at last, “and it’s a story that’s got what Jamie found the hand on his face and 
the world calls shame in it. And the gripped it tight with his left hand 
world is right in calling what there is in “You are mighty right I would!” he 
it shame, because I am ashamed. I - said. “I'm telling you true. Here, if you 
couldn’t sit here in broad sunlight and don’t believe me, I'll convince you,” and 
let you shelter me, and look at me, and he shifted the hand he held until the 
tell you. I could only tell you in such _ finger of it could touch the bandages 
darkness and turmoil as this, and you across his breast. “You feel that?” he 
can’t possibly do any good, but there is asked. “You're not touching the body of 
this about it: If you came and weathered a man. Those are bandages covering the 
the storm and resolved that you could body of a man, and under those band- 
go on with what you call an open wound’ ages there’s an open wound that will 
in your breast, I'll promise you that I'll never heal. I am telling you true. There's 
not go over the rock. I'll promise you no one on earth who is closely related to 
that I'll find my way back to the friends me. There’s no one to care what I do 
I left; that I'll go home; that I'll take up with my name or with the few remaining 
my work; that I'll do the best I can.” months of my life. The nearest I can 
“That's fine,” said Jamie, “as far as it come to a family is a mother and father 
goes. But it doesn’t go far enough to do and they are both in Heaven, and if 
you any more good than the good of sav- either of them were here this minute, they 
ing your soul alive, because we don’t get would say: ‘Cover the shame baby with 
life at our own volition in this world, your name, Jamie!’ ” 
and we have no right to give it up until “Jamie!” said the voice beside him a 
the God who gave it says we have lived _ little breathlessly. “There isn’t a sweeter 
it. What I am offering to do is to take name in all the world that could be given 
the burden off your heart. Isn't there a to a little child, if it happened to be a 
little bit of shelter in the arm across boy. But it’s too big a sacrifice! It’s a 
your shoulders? Doesn’t my voice sound — thing that shouldn't be asked of any man, 
sincere? If there is anything in tonight no matter how willing!” 
that you would blush for tomorrow, I “Well,” said Jamie, “I’m telling you I 
will not intrude myself, but I do beg you am free. I'll prove it by citing to you 
to believe me when I say that I know I _ records you can look up. I’m part of the 
can help you, if you will tell me.” aftermath of war. You can find my name 
And that was a very bold and daring’ I'll tell you right here that it’s James 
statement for Jamie, with six months to Lewis MacFarlane. I am telling you that 
live and nothing in his pockets, to make you may have my name any time you 
to any woman in distress want to claim it.” 
“All right,” said the voice beside him “Tomorrow ?” said the girl breathlessly. 
“What 1 need above everything else on “May I claim it tomorrow?” 
earth at this minute is a marriage license, “Any time you say, any place,” said 
and a wedding ring, and a name for an Jamie. “Tell me where you want me to 
unborn child. I need it desperately.” go and what you want me to do.” 
“All right,” said Jamie smoothly, in- And then, quite before Jamie knew at 
stantly. “The proposition you bave put all what was happening to him, her wet, 
me is almost the easiest thing I could cold salty face was laid against his, 
manage. I've got a name and it is of no cold lips were touching his cheeks and a 
particular use to me, and I haven’t long breathless voice was saying: “Oh! you're 
to use it. I’ve strength enough left to good! You're good! I didn’t know there 
manage a license and a marriage cere was a man like you in the whole world! 
mony, if it’s necessary. If you pledge me Will you meet me tomorrow at three 
your word of honour that the trouble in o'clock at the Marriage License Bureau 
your heart can be healed by giving you a in Los Angeles? Will you truly have a 
name I am going to quit using shortly marriage license made out? Will you 
you will grant I was right when I told stand beside me through a ceremony that 
you I could settle your difficulty. I’ve will mean life and the lifting of a black 
been wondering for days past what | burden ?” 
might do that would be something fine “Sure!” said Jamie. “I'll be right there 
and shining that I could lay at the feet assure as God isin His Heaven and there’s 
of the Master when I #o farthest West, a any justice for women in all this world.” 
l am going very soon, to render my last ‘Will you sit here, right in this spot, 
account. And you have opened the way for a few minutes more?” asked the girl 
I think it would be very decent, | think “Til sit here all night if you tell me—” 


it would be something the Master would And then she was gone and he heard 
approve if I left my name to a little - swift feet going down the back of the 
child that is making its way toward earth rock and his trained ears could hear the 


first few footfalls across the dark beach. 
| Continued in April McCa.v’s| 


and facing an unhappy heritage.” 
“You wouldn't!” she was panting. “Oh! 


[Continued from page 68) 


adultery is and precisely why it should not resolve into immediate execution, that 
be committed and precisely what the pen they will see to it that their children shall 
alties are in case it is, will not only hesi be able to recite to them and to explain 
tate a long time, but in the end will the meaning of each one of the Ten Com 
decide on keeping morality intact; will mandments. And once they are learaed, 
decide on having a clean body anda clean don’t let the children forget them. At least 
soul; will decide on going back to God once a month call them to book and have 
as they came from his hands, rather than them recite once more these laws which 
to go with a pitiful confession of broken are the foundation of all law, the laws of 
laws, the laws of God, the laws of our God. You will find them in the Book of 
country, the laws of health Exodus, in the twentieth chapter. You 
And when it comes to coveting the will find them plain, simple, workable. 
things that are your neighbour’s, how can And you will find, too, that while you are 
any child judge in an atmosphere of cov teaching them to your children and being 
etousness, where every day mother is sure that they are familiar with them, 
known: to covet the beautiful home and and perfectly familiar with their meaning, 
the fur coat and the jewels that a neigh- you will yourself develop for them a new 
bour has, and father is known to covet respect and a feeling of obligation that 
the automobile and the lard and the fi- perhaps you have not before in a long 
nancial power that he sees other men hav time experienced. While we are putting 
ing, how can it be expected that a child forth as a Nation a united effort to school 
will not do the same thing, and how in our children on the Constitution, to teach 
all this world can children be expected to them to respect the laws that men have 
obey these laws when they see them per- made for the governing of our land, let 
sistently broken in their own homes, when us go back one step farther and teach 
they are not even familiar with what the every child the corner-stone, the founda- 
laws are? tion, the fundamental principle upon 
So what I am going to suggest in this which every law now in existence was orig- 
editorial is that every father and mother  inally based, the laws of God, as plainly 
who reads it shall resolve, and put the set forth in the Ten Commandments 
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Is nursing time 
dangerous? 


HE old-fashioned narrow-necked 

bottle may bring disease to your 
baby. Its narrow neck prevents 
thorough cleaning in spite of your 
care. Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, 
is built like a tumbler—straight up- 
and-down lines—no neck, no angles, 
curves, nor narrow places that are 
almost impossible to get at. 


The Hygeia not only makes clean- 
ing easy and thorough ; it also is easy 
to fill. No funnel is needed for fill- 
ing, and no brush is needed for clean- 


ing—each a source of germs. 


The Hygeia makes weaning easy, 
for its broad, flexible breast is shaped 
like mother’s. And it is designed 


not to collapse. 


Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, 
is patented. Sold at drug stores 
everywhere. Ask for it by name. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with dan- 
Berous germ carriers—the 
brush, the funnel, and the 
narrow aeck. Hygeiais 
shaped like a drinking glass. 
W ash it with aclorhand suds, 
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than Ever,320 
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and Best Styles~~ 
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Your Copy TODAY! 
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——_~ This beautiful two- 
a is piece LS nic Dress from the new 
Py Bellas Hess Spring Catalog will 
ie the most partic ular 
woman with its striking color 
combination, rich embroidery, 
chic up-to-the-minute style, and 
slenderbecominglines Material 
is a lovely, soft, lustro sus, durable | | 
quality of |All Silk Crepe Satin 
The separate tunic has full le ngth 
front pan el, collar and cuffs of 
contrasting color Silk Crepe, 
handsomely embroidered with 
n Silk floss and metallic thread 
y Silk tie sash at back. Seco Silk 
slip is finished with deep band 
of All Silk Crepe Satin and em- 
4 broidered Silk Crepe all around 
botto 7m. 


} Colors: Black-with-red trim- 
i 


35B2000-—Smarrly illustrating the 
vogue of the Ensemble Costume Pv 
is this charming two- +; iece model a 
from the new Bellas Hess Spring 
Catalog, filled with | the very latest 
New York styles. The chic straight- 
line three-quarter-length coat is of 
fine quality, soft, smooth All Wool 
Flannel, strikingly trimmed on col- 
lar, sleeves and packer $ with novel 
contrasting color Silk braid embroi- 
dery. Fastens with handsome {| 
linked buttons. v 
Separate one-piece frock isofsoft, } 
lustrous Silk printed in stunning 
design in colors to harmonize wit 
coat. Stita-line beltless model with 
becoming round neck and short 
kimeno sleeves. Either dress or 
coat can be worn separately, if 
desired. Colors: Arab (the new 
and popular shade between ashes 
of roses and brick), powder blue 
ortan. Sizes: For women, 32 to 46 
bust; also for misses and small 
women, 32 to 38 bust. Give bust, f 
waist and hip measure; also 
length from neck to bottom of 


















ming, black-with-blue, cocoa- 
| with-tan or grey-with-blue. Sizes 
For women, 32 to 46 bust; also 
for misses and small wo- 
men, 32 to 38 bust. Give 
bust, waist and hip mea- 
sure; also length from neck 











cusee— This te etching new m ter Pan Hat has a 
> tting t All Over Silk Straw 











hem at center back. State and a veavy-ribbed Bengaline to bottom of hem at center 
height and weight. Priced a- a piped Silk Gr sgrain ribboa back. State height and 
stonishingly low for a costume } @ tris yg She mean reg weight. $14.98 


lue or black. 





of such style and quality. 


Clip this Postpaid. Postpaid. 
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c = py: HEss &, Co. | 
New York ,N.Y | 
Gentiemen:—Please send me a Free Copy of your Spring } 
and Summer Catalog No. 119 of New York's latest styles. | 
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Harold Bell Wright 


[Continued from page 21] 


charming hostess, Mrs. Wright, were both 
there. And the day I left Tucson, they 
stood with me at the steps of the Pullman 
until the train pulled out. It was no mark 
of special beneficence to me. I could see 
that it was simply their fine sense of 
hospitality. 

I should describe Wright’s appearance 
as “rangey,” if you know what I mean by 
that. He is tall, and spare, but rugged; 
modelled after lines not unlike those of 
Abe Lincoln. There is, however, little or 
no trace of the terrific battle he once 
fought with the White Plague. It is vers 
evident that this battle has been won. His 
movements are rather rapid, decisive; and 
an army man might describe his stride as 
“snappy.” He speaks softly, but always 
giving the impression that he speaks pre- 
cisely what he wishes to say. His smile, 
too, is quiet. By that I mean it is a smile 
of genuine pleasure, of one who finds much 
in life that is good and worth smiling 
about. In the days I was with him—in his 
home, in the desert, on the cattle range, in 
town—I don’t believe I ever heard him 
really laugh out loud. Yet he laughed 
whole-heartedly many times in the quiet 
way which is typical of the man. 

We first drove about Tucson while Mrs. 
Wright shopped for provisions. They live 
five miles out, where there are no deliv- 
eries. While we waited, Wright inquired 
about the folks in McCall Street. He told 
me he had just mailed - first two in 
stalments of the new novel. He was very 
anxious that his first serial please them, 
and the McCall family. 

Presently we were driving out through 
the country. In a few minutes we had 
passed all cultivated land, all signs of 
human habitation. The sage, the grease- 
wood, the cactus and the mesquite re- 
placed orderly rows of trees, well kept 
yards, attractive homes and gardens. Al- 
most before I knew it, we were &t.the 
Wright gate. The road winds in leisurely 
fashion through a heavy, natural desert 
growth up to the top of a gently sloping 
knoll upon which stands the little group 
of buildings which comprise the Wright 
homestead. A mile away one would 
scarcely know a building stood there. The 
Wrights have happily combined the south- 
western Indian pueblo and the Spanish 
hacienda in the general architectural 
scheme. 

When I stepped into the house I ex- 
pressed my first thought aloud. “Why, 
these windows frame perfect pictures in 
every direction I look,” I exclaimed. The 
Wrights smiled. Another visitor had con- 
firmed the success of their house-building 
plans. 

“We built the house around these win- 
dows,” Wright explained. “We nailed 
some boards together in the form of 
frames, and set them about until they 
framed the views you see from here, un- 
til each was a picture. Then we told the 
contractor to build the house around 
them.” 

After luncheon Wright took me to his 
literary workshop, a wing on the east side 
of the house. In building and furnishing 
it, he fashioned for himself his ideal of a 
workshop. The windows, like those in the 
living room and dining room, are very 
large, perhaps six feet wide and four feet 
high. Each is a single sash, and may be 
thrown up entirely out of sight so that 
the room may be made practically an 
outdoor spot. Open on three sides, it 
looks out upon undisturbed desert growth, 
with clumps of mesquite trees touching 
the window frames in places. 

Wright used to be a minister. Most 
people are aware of this fact. They know 
that when he wrote “That Printer of 
Udells” and “The Shepherd of the Hills” 
he was performing pastoral duties at the 
same time. In fact, he told me the con- 
gregation of his last church had always 
consistently declined to accept his resigna- 
tion, so that he really is still a sort of 
pastor-emeritus, as it were. 

And here permit me to digress for a 
moment. Wright quit the active ministry 
for just two reasons. One was that he 
could not stand the physical strain. The 
other was to extend his ministry to a 
larger audience. Thrown upon his own 


resources, practically, when he was ten 
years old, Wright never was strong, never 
robust. He earned his education. It took 
a lot of vitality from him to do so. As a 
consequence, he found himself constantly 
slipping toward the physical scrap heap 
when he essayed the difficult role of a 
busy pastor. And always having an in- 
terest in writing he concluded to try it 
while on one of his periodically enforced 
vacations for recuperation. He succeeded, 
as the popularity of “That Printer of 
Udells” proves. He determined to try 
one more book, and if that succeeded he 
would take it as the will of God that he 
should work out his ministry through 
books. The second succeeded. He ac- 
cepted this as God’s wish that he minis- 
ter to a larger field. His congregation 
now totals many millions. 

In A Son of His Father which begins 
next month in McCall’s, he wants to ap- 
peal to us to preserve and make use of 
the heritage of moral, mental and phys- 
ical strength, courage and_ principle 
handed down to us by the pioneers of 
America. 

“An artist’s greatest task is to under- 
stand and perfect his own technique,” he 
told me. “I am trying always to perfect 
mine. But I cannot do my work while 
trying to imitate the technique of others, 
no matter how perfect theirs may be.” 

And then, without personal criticism of 
any of his contemporaries, he indicated 
his belief that there is something more 
important in writing that mere perfection 
of technique. He added: “I would rather 
get a great truth from an untutored, il- 
literate cowman than a lie, perfectly told, 
from an erudite college professor.” 

Wright asked if I wanted to see some 
of this country which is such an inspira- 
tion to him. Of course I jumped at the 
opportunity. Our time was too limited 
to permit adequate exploration on horse- 
back, so we took a big car which he has 
especially equipped for mountain and des- 
ert travel. Wright drove. 

As we rode along, a tiny lizard, fright- 
ened perhaps by the sudden invasion of 
his quiet domain by a great panting mon- 
ster of civilization, darted out into one 
of the wheel tracks, scarcely a yard in 
front of the car. Wright was talking, and 
I was listening. I didn’t even know that 
he saw the little lizard, and I probably 
was too intent upon listening to have 
thought of interruption. But he did see 
the lizard. The brakes screamed, so pow- 
erfully did he set them. Wright continued 
to speak, and shifted into low gear. A 
moment or two later the scurrying desert 
reptile found his way out of the wheel 
track and to safety in the brush. Wright 
let the clutch in, and we proceeded on our 
way. Neither of us mentioned the inci- 
dent. Wright never stopped talking on the 
point under discussion. It was plainly 
evident that this was an ordinary occur- 
rence with him, so common that he acted 
subconsciously. I suppose we saw hun- 
dreds of those little lizards that afternoon, 
darting through the brush. They are the 
commonest living creatures of the desert. 
Killing one would have made little differ- 
ence. But as I have come to know Hal 
Wright of Tucson, I know he did exactly 
what I would expect him to do. 

And incidentally, it is also interesting 
to note that when he did this thing he 
had a big .44 calibre revolver in a holster 
on a full cartridge belt beside him in the 
seat! I asked him afterward why, when 
we went out on those desert trips, he al- 
ways took along a revolver. “One doesn’t 
need a gun very often in this country,” 
he explained. “But when he does, he usu- 
ally needs it badly.” 

That evening he proposed that we 
might drive down into the Arivaca coun- 
try next day. It is in the Arivaca coun- 
try he has laid the scenes of his new Mc- 
Call story. It lies at the foot of the Ser- 
ritas, a mountain range some sixty miles 
southwest of Tucson, and very close to 
the Mexican border. 

Mrs. Wright had a big lunch basket 
ready for us at half past seven in the 
morning. Wright and I drove to Tucson 
“to pick up a couple of friends for com- 
pany.” I was soon to [Turn to page 79] 
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PRS 


Have You Tried 
Sliced Peaches Lately? 


Everyone knows the delicious flavor of 
DEL MONTE Peach Halves. But do you 
know that you can also buy DEL MONTE 
Peaches, sliced, ready toserve without prep- | 
aration, just as they come from the can? 

They are specially prepared this way and 
packed in a rich syrup that brings out all 
their natural delicate flavor. You will find 
them unusually tempting when served with 
cream for breakfast; and a prime favorite, too, | 
as a simple dessert for lunch or dinner. | 

But sliced peaches are much more than 
just a dessert by themselves. They add a new 
variety, a different appeal to endless other 
dishes. For instance, try them between lay- 
ers of left-over sponge cake, in bread pud- 
ding, as a fruit topping for custards, as a 
filling for your jelly roll, in a juicy sliced 


You may always he cerfain of peach Die, or with oranges on iettuce as a 


DEL MONTE Sliced Peaches illustrate just 








a measure of the menu variety always at 
your command with all DEL MONTE Fruits. 
For pleasing variation, try DEL MONTE 
Royal Anne Cherries, De Luxe Plums, 
Peaches Halved, Bartlett Pears or Pineapple. 


~ if you are careful how you buy ch eemtepeeoieae | 


We don’t believe there is a good cook in the coun- 
try that would be without a cepy of “The DEL 





But the decision rests with you! There are too many varying MONTE Fruit Book” if she knew what it really 
qualities—too many hundreds of brands—to buy canned fruits by dusts pumedtiy pelered Et too. tential sothite 
any hit-or-miss” method. soteesupivetadhion, GA patios of commes tobe 

The sure way is to find the brand that offers the quality you dese Whee eahie-danniier encanta tn, 
want—then see that you get that brand. That’s why it is so impor- SS ae ee 



















tant—so really worth your while—to keep in mind what DEL ny (AEE y= 
MONTE stands for—and to make certain that you get ADAATATA RA) 
canned fruits under this dependable label. 
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You always know in advance exactly what DEL 
MONTE quality is—the same uniform goodness in every 
variety—the same assurance of satisfaction, no matter 
where or when you buy. 


This is the season when fruit becomes doubly essential 
in every diet. Serve it often—both for its goodness and 
the good health it offers. Keep your pantry well-stocked. 
Order by the dozen cans—and re- 
member tosay DEL MONTE. 
It’s worth your while to BRAND 


be quality-sure. : QUALITY® | 
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rug yarn prepared 


¥ OU 


YOUR CHOICE 
f sine j 
regardless of 
the colors in your old 
materials 





RITE today for the book that is saving 

millions of dollars for thritty women. Rugs 
in all the fashionable new colors are illustrated 
in rooms arranged by experts. 

This book describes the remarkable new Olson 
Patented Process by which we guarantee to re- 
claim like new the materials in your old or out 
of-date rugs, carpets and clothing. Your materials 
are first washed, bleached, pickered, carded, 
combed and then spun into the finest kind of 
rug yarn and dyed any color you wish 

This yarn is then firmly woven on immense, 
modern power looms into brand new seamless 
and reversible OLSON RUGS with the same 
smooth luxurious nap on both sides to give twice 
the wear. Save one-half the money you had 
planned to spend for rugs by sending us— 


Your OLD RUGS 
CARPETS and Clothing 


OLSON RUGS are entirely different than any 
other rugs made of old materials. Your material, 
when reclaimed by the Olson Process, defies de 
tection 


ANY SIZE OR SHAPE 
OLSON RUGS are just the kind you have always 
wanted—at an amazing saving—up-to-date rugs 
thatare soft and pleasant to walk on—that do not 
curl — woven ANY SIZE or SHAPE you want. 
We can use all kinds of rugs and carpets either 
alone or combined. If you lack enough material, 


TEAR OUT, 


Mail Coupon for this FREE BOOK 
in Actual Colors ~‘Full of ‘Useful Suggestions 


we will be glad to help you out with new wool 
rug yarn at cost. Every order is completed— 


IN ONE WEEK 


We pay Express, Freight or Parcel Post from 
all states. It is just as easy to order from Cali 
fornia, Texas or Maine as any other state. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


We will weave new OLSON RUGS from your 
old materials and send them to you to try on 
the floors of your home where you can walk on 
them, examine them and compare them with 
store rugs that cost twice as much. Then, if you 
do notthink your rugs are the biggest rug value 
you ever received, send them back at our expense 
and we will pay you for your old material 


Prominent Women Praise Rugs 
From RUTH ROLAND— * My Interior Decorator approved 


of OLSON RUGS, because the soft, neutral colors 
ne and two-tone effects set my furnishings off to 


I love the restful colors and the soft 


intage. Personall 
ric leep texture of OLSON RUGS 
From IRENE RICH OLSON RUGS are a splendid 
mbination of the artistic and the practical, and iu seems as 


though there isno wearout to them 

We have thousands of letters from delighted 
customers. OLSON RUGS are in over a million 
homes and in many of the finest hotels and clubs. 
Thrifty women take pride in true economy. 


ied over half a century ago—in 1874 


Establis 
OLSON RUG COMPANY 


Dept. B-9, 30-40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


AND MAIL NOW 


ERSRHSREE REESE VERE ESERRERADER EEE ERR ee ee 


OLSON RUG CO., 
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| Continued 


and how to meet the reward, “inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these, ye did 
it unto me.” 

His purpose was to read the story by 
installments, with the hope of realizing 
his vision, of making his town as Boyd 
City was made, “an example, to all the 
world, for honest manhood, civic pride, 
and municipal virtue.” But some of his 
friends urged that since the book deserved 
a larger audience he should publish it. He 
did so, with a success immediate and 
pronounced. 

The book was “That Printer of Udell’s.” 
The author was Harold Bell Wright. 

For five years Mr. Wright continued to 
preach. From Pittsburg, Kansas, he was 
called to Kansas City, where his strength 
proving inadequate to the demands he 
made of it, he first thought of doing his 
ministry in the world through his dis- 
covered ability in narrative. His search 
for health took him to the Ozarks, and he 
wrote a second book; but he went on 
preaching. At length, in 1908, he retired 
from his charge—then at Redlands, Cali 
fornia—and went, “as a matter of health 
insurance,” to Arizona. There he grew 
strong, rode in the round-ups, and chased 
wild ponies until he suffered an accident 
from which he did not die only because of 
the will and struggle to live. 

To know about his struggle ten, and 
the constant struggle he has made since 
weakened by pneumonia at the age of 
twenty-two, is to understand the motive 
underlying his stories. Every one intro- 
duces a man who fights to keep, to win, 
or to rewin manhood. To know about the 
places he knows is to understand his fidel- 
ity to setting, always that of scenes to 
him familiar. 

From instant recognition of Mr. 
Wright’s power to the demand for his 
latest book, he has become the most pop- 
ular author of his age. By every new 
novel he augments his reputation. Works 
of other writers sell by thousands, his sell 
by millions. A phenomenon, he compels 
admiration: “How does he do it?” “What 
is his secret ?” 

The literary artist of one extreme uses 
art for art’s sake; he entertains. Of the 
other extreme, he uses art for truth’s 
sake; he teaches. To be successful, he 
does both. Now, Mr. Wright belongs 
io the teaching group, but delivers his 
lesson through a story popularly enter- 
taining. Through pleasant means _ he 
reaches a salutary end, possible through 
his vigorous belief that men abhor evil, 
cleave to good. The world is headed 
ior heaven, not hell. On this faith in 
mankind he rests his first and his final 
appeal. 

Assured that he can help to right liv- 
ing he does so through realistic experiences 
which he invests with the dazzling gar- 
ment of romance. He draws for every 
book typical figures so clearly defined as 
to illustrate the incarnation of vices and 
virtues. Without repetition he reflects the 
infinite variety of life. They pour through 
his pages—mill hand, rancher, shepherd, 
merchant, engineer, printer, doctor, nurse, 
teacher, social worker, housekeeper, 
scholar, artist, writer, surveyor, capitalist, 
preacher, the success, the failure, villain, 
thief, booster, giant, deformity, weakling, 
ruffian, aesthete—in a stream the diversity 
of which typifies twentieth century Amer- 
ica, as Chaucer’s pilgrims typify four- 
teenth century England 

Mr. Wright’s preaching perfected him 
in- story telling. He ‘gathered from the 
reaction of his audiences what pictures 
pleased, what expositions held, and what 
story clamped them in a vise inescapable. 
And he is a born story teller, succeeding 
not because he has to tell a story but be- 
cause he has a story to tell. In his novels 
mystery, progressively heightened action, 
suspense, dramatic situation. and stirring 
moments codéperate. Hc knows how all 
impulses and passions are motived—love, 
hate, courage, sorrow, hope, despair—and 
how they in turn motive action. Men 
always have fought, forever have been 
surrounded by the unknowable, and al- 
ways have suffered temptation; therefore, 
men are interested in fights, in the solu- 
tion of mysteries, and in the dramatizing 


from page 20] 


of temptation. His every book challenges 
through this axiom. 

One and all, Stevenson remarks in his 
“Gossip on Romance,’ we read stories 
not for eloquence or character or thought 
but for some quality of the brute inci 
dent. “The desire for knowledge, I had 
almost added the desire for meat, is not 
more deeply seated than this demand for 
fit and striking incident.” Well, Mr. 
Wright abundantly supplies for a large 
audience that demand 

An artist of the brush he excels in cre- 
ating pictures through words, unrolling 
them with a facility which—for the 
reader—is the facility of the motion pic- 
ture screen. As his stories are bound up 
with his lesson, his pictures are bound 
up with the narrative. Neither excres- 
cent nor ornamental but organic parts of 
the tale, they are not omitted by the 
reader who may “skip descriptions” else 
where. 

His allegorical stories reveal him also 
as poet. “Their Yesterdays” tells of a 
man and woman working toward union 
through the thirteen truly great things ol 
life: Dreams, Occupation, Knowledge, 
Ignorance, Religion, Tradition, Tempta 
tion, Life, Death, Failure, Success, Love, 
Memories. 

Poetry emerges in certain characters, at 
least one of whom he places in every 
story. The Interpreter, in “Helen of the 
Old House”; the Seer, in “The Winning 
of Barbara Worth”; the boy Pete, in “The 
Shepherd of the Hills”; the Doctor, in 
‘The Calling of Dan Matthews”; Saint 
Jimmy, in “The Mine with the Iron 
Door’—poets all. “You can’t afford to go 
the way of the dreamer who started this 
work with the exalted idea of making it a 
benefit to the whole human race,” Green 
field remarks to Willard. But the end 
proves that although the poet may be 
unrewarded—and sometimes crucified 
his is the only way to go. In “Their 
Yesterdays,” Mr. Wright says dreams 
are first. The world itself is only a dream 
of God, the hope if immortality a dream 
to inspire man 

But through poetry alone—through 
dreams, symbols, nature—no author would 
win and hold millions. This appeal is 
emphasized here because it has been in 
adequately noticed in estimates of Mr 
Wright's work, and because it is a dis 
tinctly individual achievement, that of 
bringing to humanity through prose the 
poetry of life 

Dreams are first; but this world is one 
of work. Occupation, then, is life itself 
Dreams are the spirit; work is the body 
And what is the noblest? work? His 
answer exalts woman; for, he declares, 
the only occupation of real and lasting 
value is that of home building. 

Men read the novels of Harold Bel! 
Wright for their breezy freedom. For 
vicarious adventure, for their simplicity 
and sincerity; it is said they read them 
also because the women are the kind they 
admire in real life. This kind is the 
healthy, sensible, the charming or beauti 
ful woman—and she is a homemaker. Mr 
Wright lays it to the custom of the age 
and the demand of civilization which has 
gone wrong that women must frequently 
choose careers and surrender right to love 
and protection. For, he says, the mission 
of womankind is sacred; the purpose of 
her creation beyond all price. Not once 
does he swerve from his sentiment that 
back of everything great is a great woman 
And lest it be misunderstood that he 
thinks woman good for homemaking only, 
that she is back of everything only as the 
eternal mother, it should be added that 
his women are the intellectual equals of 
his men. 

Since after dreams occupation is the 
greatest thing and since woman’s work 

supreme, every story by this author is 
a love story. Through the universal pas 
sion, Mr. Wright entices most of his 
millions. Admirable, lovable, his chief man 
and woman are meant for each other, and 
come at last together. In life a man 
must fight to get the woman worth fight 
ing for; in these books he must fight for 
her. He may win over the claims of 
another. Women readers | Turn to page 87| 
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Baby was asleep at last 


SAT up in bed with a start. 
Again I heard that pitiful cry 
so full of suffering and helplessness. 


“IT rushed to Baby’s crib and took 
him in my arms. My heart almost 
stood still. The little head that 
rested against me was hot with 
fever. The dear little face that 
used to quicken my heart with its 
rosy smile was twitching in pain 
and sickly white. I grew more 
alarmed with every pitiful twist 
as his little body writhed in agony. 
Baby was very ill. 


“*Telephone the doctor 
I called to my husband. 


quick !" 


“He sprang to the telephone, and I heard 
his excited troubled voice 


“Then we waited. 


“Were we to lose Baby who had made our 
happiness so complete? I felt conscience- 
stricken. For several weeks he had not been 
himself. Fretful, restless, he slept badly, and 
did not make his usual gain in weight. Al- 
though worried, I thought it was teething 
and did not consult our physician. And 
now—what a terrible thought—his suffer- 
ing was the result of my neglect 


‘Why doesn’t the doctor come?’ I cried 


in anguish. 

“Then a whirr of a motor in the driveway. 
The doctor, at last! His presence was reas- 
suring. Yet when he examined Baby, his 


serious expression made my heart sink 


“An hour passed. An hour of uncertainty 
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The Splendid Road 


[Continued from page 109| 


like a wind—saw the gambler’s lifted 
pocket spurt with flame. There came the 
sharp crack of a gun and the flying body 
straightened up, stopped in its stride. 

The girl flung out an arm and caught 
him as he fell—and her horrified eyes 
looked straight down into the gently clos- 
ing eyes of Stanton Halliday! Across his 
right temple was a scarlet streak 

Another second she held him, straining 
Then, like a flash of light, her free right 
hand made one motion—from belt—to 
chin—and out—and a silver streak shot 
in a wondrous curve that ended at Cle 
hollis’ breast. There was a thin ping as the 
fine-hung knife struck, point on, and fell 
to the floor broken at the hilt. It had 
struck square in the center the huge gold 
watch in the gambler’s left breast pocket. 

And in the midst of that progress an- 
other sound struck on the tragic silence 
the voice of Sheriff Hayden Shard stand 
ing in the wide flung door. “Boys!” 
he yelled, “here’s th’ stage! Come draggin’ 
in without a driver! Th’ messenger’s 
hangin’ on th’ boot stone dead—and th’ 
express box is gone!” 


T was dawn again. Grey dawn, with the 

snow still falling and all the world lost 
in its smother. In the cabin on the town’s 
edge Sandra Dehault leaned above her 
bed and held her palms hard against the 
thin cheeks of the man who lay there 
The wide under the blood-stained 
bandage were bright with delirium 

“T think,” said Sandra sharply, “that he 


eyes 


is worse. Now Jason, it is time to go. Take 
the big black with the star in his fore- 
head. House him at Red Bluff when you 


take the boat. And find Doc Bidwell. 
At all costs—bring him—without delay.” 
The day drew on, a weary time, She 


hours, but she knew 
vaguely that the grey day was giving 
place to greyer twilight. Suddenly there 
came a tap upon her door—a tap so 
light as to be almost inaudible 

Ah Sooey Sing stood there, bowing, his 
yellow old hands hidden in his woolen 
sleeves. And there was another with him, 
a fat celestial, bland of face. It took a lot 
of chatter, with innumerable gestures, to 
tell the girl that the fat individual was a 
“Chiny Doctor.” Thus did Ah Sooey 
Sing remember that day beside the mud 
puddle. And thus did life take hold of 
Stanton Halliday through a _ grotesque 
Chinaman with his strange dried herbs 
and evil smelling brews set steaming on 
Sandra Dehault’s hearth 

Sandra herself, weary to the point of 
falling, lay down on Hester’s bed with 
a sigh of gladness. She slept like the dead 
with her babes curled round and over her, 
and waked in another dawn to find Stan 
ton Halliday still at last, the fever gone 
and his lean face white as the snow 
without. Sandra, springing up with sud- 
den new fear, bent down above him 


did not count the 


Faint indeed was that even breath, faint 
as a babe’s, new born. “Him dlie,” said 
the fat Celestial blandly, “plitty soon.” 


It was noon with the sun high overhead 
when he again put out the yellow hand 
“Good,” he said, “him walm—him live.” 


HIRTY hours later a light wagon 

drawn by four steaming horses pulled 
wearily toward the lighted windows of 
the cabin at the edge of town. Jason Craig 
drew the black horse up beside the vehicle 
“Yon,” he said, “is the house.” 

Thus it was that Sandra Dehault, fling- 
ing back her door expecting to see Jason 
and Doctor Bidwell, found on her sill 
three others. She recognised the doctor 
and she knew at once John Lightfoot at 
his shoulder, but the burly man, wrapped 
in rich furs with a woman similarly pro 
tected, was a stranger 

Wondering for a blank second, she 
stepped back and waved them in. Mr 
Lightfoot shook her hand with earnest 
kindliness, the doctor set down his bags 
and bowed, but the big man in the furs 
did not even look at her. They laid aside 
their ponderous wraps—and then it was 
that a fiery sword struck down to San- 
dra’s heart, for the woman proved to be 
a girl, a small slim wisp of a girl. 

Then she heard a cry like a child’s wail 


at night, and the fair-haired girl had run 
forward and dropped on her knees beside 
the bed. “Stanton!” she cried despair- 
ingly. “Stanton! Oh, Stanton!” 

With one great leap Sandra Dehault 
was across the room. She caught the 
fragile thing and flung her, literally and 
savagely, back against her father 

“To what,” said Sandra thinly, “do I 
owe this unwarranted intrusion? You, 
Doctor Bidwell, I sent for. And you, 
Captain Lightfoot, Iam more than glad to 
welcome. You are his friend. But you—?” 

“Woman,” Grey said, “stand aside! 
You, with your low brawls, and your 
lure, have done enough to Mr. Halliday ! 
Stand back!” 

“Stranger,” cut in the mild voice of 
Todd, “you eat those words! Eat ’em 
quick!” His right hand was outstretched, 
moving up and down. On its horny palm 
a long knife balanced, hilt out 

The banker did not heed 

Whine! sang the thin blade like a viper. 
The next instant it hung, handle down, 
in the lobe of the banker’s right ear, a 
grotesque ornament. 


“Eat ’em?” said Mr. Todd. 

“IT do,” said John Grey promptly 

Doctor Bidwell took the knife from 
the banker’s ear, staunching the blood 
with his kerchief 

Very quietly the girl had fainted. 

In the activity that now took place 


Sandra Dehault stood like a stranger in 
her own house. She saw Doctor Bidwell 
bend over the exquisite form upon the 
floor. Saw the firelight play on the golden 
head. Saw the transparent whiteness of 
the young face, the deep blue circles under 
the closed eyes, the cheeks that sank in 
against the structure of bone beneath. 
There was little left of the Golden Lily’s 
beauty. Grief had sapped it to the bottom. 

Doctor Bidwell laid her, pale and 
death-like, on the other bed against the 
wall. When he had covered her with 
Sandra’s quilts, seen that she was getting 
warm again, he walked over and Tooked 
down upon the unconscious face of 
Stanton Halliday 

At the end of an hour Doctor Bidwell 
straightened up. “He has brain fever,” he 
said quietly, “superinduced by the stroke 
of the bullet which very nearly fractured 
the skull, and aided by some strain of the 
spirit, I should say. Not the wound alone 
would have so wasted him in this short 
time. It will be a long fight.” 

“Then we'll take him home at once 
start early,” said John Grey. “The wagon 
has good springs and we can get fresh 
horses. The boat is comfortable and we'll 
spare no expense for comfort.” 

Sandra Dehault laughed suddenly, her 
head flung sidewise in a savage gesture. 
“Mr. Lightfoot,” she said, “take that man 
out of my house—at once. There is a 
hotel in the camp beyond.” 

“The girl?” asked John Lightfoot, em- 
barrassed 

Sandra’s flaming eyes went to the frail 
thing lving so still in the second bed. “Can 
stay,” she said, “but I would be alone.” 

Night once more. A cold wind blowing 
over the snow. Within, the fire on the 
hearth flickering, and the cabin empty 
save for Doctor Bidwell sitting on the far 
side of the fire, Sandra Dehault on her 
little stool, and the two inert figures that 
slept, oblivious of the human storm that 
filled one woman's breast 


“Miss Dehault,” said Doctor Bidwell, 
softly 

“Sis?” 

“The Golden Lily,” said the Doctor 


simply, “is dying, as surely as the sun 
shines. Dying of that malady for which 
we have no philter, a broken heart. For 
weeks I have watched her decline, help- 
less when I would give my life to see the 
roses bloom on her wasted cheeks again.” 
With the last word Sandra Dehault 
leaped to her feet, one hand clenched at 
her breast. “What are you trying to do?” 
she said tensely. “Why tell me this?” 
There was no flicker in the deep eyes 
of the man across the hearth. “It is well 
that you should know,” he said, “for in 
your hands lies the power of destiny, to 
make or mar. I know that. I know, too, 
the strength that is in you, the magnifi- 
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was attached by a curious coincidence: 
Jimmy was at one time incarcerated in a 
famous prison, landed there by his ex- 
traordinary ineptitude for a life of vaga 
bondage. Jimmy was “caught with the 
zoods”—goods of which he had not even 
suspected the existence until they were 
taken from his pockets by the men who 
arrested him. In the course of time he 
became a trusty, and in this capacity 
made the acquaintance of one of his fel 
low prisoners, a large man with a square 
face and a conspicuously protruding un- 
der lip, whom Jimmy knew only as “One- 
four-six-o,” and who, soon after Jimmy’s 
meeting with him, escaped and was never 
recaptured. Some months after Jimmy’s 
final release from durance, he walked into 
a political meeting and recognized “One 
four-six-o.” 

“Some smart guy!" was Jimmy's ad 
miring comment. And when later he found 
out that the smart guy was the Ward 
Boss, Jimmy attached himself to the ward, 
made himself useful to it, and became in 
time an errand boy and general factotum 
to the Boss. Intuitively he felt the man’s 
power, and when a turn of political for- 
tune put the Boss into a high position in 
the city’s detective bureau, Jimmy found 
his confidence rewarded and he was given 
a minor position in the same department 

It was a blustery morning in late Feb- 
ruary, but Jimmy entered the office with 
a smile like a day in June 

“Morning, Chief,” he said as he opened 
the door to the inner sanctum. 

The Chief swung round and looked at 
him, “Shut the door,” he said, without 
greeting, and when Jimmy had obeyed, 
“Sit down.” After a pause he went on 
“Doolan, they’s a job up town I want to 
keep in my pocket, see? May be nothin’ 
in it for me, but I got a hunch. I’m 
goin’ to put you on this jobs and I 
want mum.” 

Jimmy nodded. “I’m on, Chief. Shoot 

“I got to meet the C’mish’ner this a. m 
or I'd ‘tend to this myself,” the Chief 
went on, irritably. “Now, here’s the dope.” 
He handed Jimmy a report card. “This 
dame, wife of J. G. Allanton, worth ’s 
many millions as I am thousands, maybe 
more. Well, she ‘phoned early this mornin’, 
but Mac couldn't get her, over the ‘phone 
Says she seemed noivous, see? I called her 
up myself. She don’t talk sense. But I got 
this much. I read about them jew’'ls 
of hers in the Sunday paper the other 
week, and they're worth not a cent less 
‘n two-three hundred thousand breakers, 
un’erstan’?” He waited for Jimmy’s 
whistle of appreciation. “What I want, 
you go get the facts straight and report to 
me, here, about noon. Confidential, un’er 
stan’? I got a hunch! I'll take a run up 
there myself if I get through with the 
C’mish'ner in time, see?” 

The Allanton house in Park Avenue 
was a revelation to Jimmy Doolan. The 
sort of place he'd like to live in, and 
there and then he registered a determina 
tion to become a millionaire. And when 
Mrs. Allanton came down, after keeping 
him waiting for some time, he registered 
a thankfulness that he’d taken the trouble 
to change his uniform for his smartest suit 
of plain clothes. Mrs. Allanton was a tall, 
willowy young woman of twenty-five or 
thereabout, very pretty. She was decidedly 
nervous 

“We came in from the opera about half 
past twelve, last night,” she said, in 
answer to Jimmy’s request for an exact 
report, “my husband and I, I mean. I 
went right up to bed. There was no one 
in my rooms except my maid and myself 
The doors were bolted. 1 woke up in the 
night and wondered if Emmy had remem 
bered to lock the safe where I kept my 
jewels, and got up to see. The safe was 
open and the jewels were not in it. That 
is all I know.” 

“Did vou put the jewels in the safe 
vourself?” Jimmy asked 

“No. My maid took them from the 
dressing-table and put them in, as she 
always does.” 

“Tl have a word with the maid, please, 
ma’am.” 

“No, no!” Mrs. Allanton said decisively 
“I'd as soon suspect my best friend as 





Emmy. She didn’t take them.” 

“Of course she didn’t,” Jimmy agreed, 
smiling brightly. Mrs. Allanton considered, 
but finally rang the bell, and sent for the 
maid, Emmy, who came into the room, 
with a defiant toss of her little head. She 
was an interesting contrast to her mis 
tress, with her dark hair and blue eyes 
and dainty, almost diminutive figure. She 
was dressed in her maid’s costume of 
black and white collar and cuffs and a 
tiny apron, and the short skirt showed 
silk stockings and little, flat-heeled pumps 

“I took the pearls off Mrs. Allanton’s 
neck, myself,’ she said, “and put them in 
the case as I always do. And the same with 
the tiara and the bracelets.” 

“Lock the safe yourself?” 

“I don’t remember whether I locked it 
or not,” Emmy said. 

“It appears as if you didn’t care much 
whether we find your jewels or not,” he 
said to Mrs. Allanton, and watched her 
keenly. But she seemed not to understand, 
for she said, after a moment’s thought 
“I don’t really care much. I’m not very 
fond of jewelry.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Allanton will think dif- 
ferently,” Jimmy ventured 

“Perhaps,” she said carelessly, with a 
sudden droop at the corners of her mouth 
“But Id rather he didn’t know about 
the—robbery.” 

“There’s the insurance company,” he 
reminded her 

Mrs. Allanton looked alarmed. “The 
insurance company?” She turned to 
Emmy. “I didn’t think of that.” 

“Let them find them, then, if they 
want them,” Emmy said. 

“Sure they want them,’ Jimmy assured 
her; “and sure they'll find them if we 
don’t. And sure they'll prosecute the 
feller that took them, and to the fullest 
extent of the law. Ten vears in the pen—’ 

Mrs. Allanton gasped. “Oh, no! I wish 
you to do nothing about it till 1 

“So much the better if they catch the 
man that did it!” Emmy _ interrupted 
her, with a glance of assurance. 

“Unless it’s a woman,” Jimmy sug 
gested, convinced that it was, indeed, two 
women. He wondered if the same thought 
had struck the Chief—if that was his 
“hunch”—and almost upon the heels of 
his thought the Chief himself appeared, 
brushing aside the servant who attempted 
to announce him. 

“That’s all right, ma’am,” he said to 
Mrs. Allanton. “My name's Congdon, 
Inspector Congdon of the Central Office 
Pretty busy man. No time to waste, 
ma’am.” He turned to Jimmy. “Well, 
what's the hist’ry?” Jimmy gave it to 
him in a few words. 

“Um-m!”" the Chief muttered. He 
looked at Mrs. Allanton and then at 
Emmy. To the former he said: “Don’t 
you worry, ma’am, we'll get your jew'Iry 
back, all right. I'll just take a look round, 
sce? This the livin’ room, eh?” He went 
out to the hall, still talking rapidly and 
giving Mrs. Allanton no chance to reply 

Jimmy turned quickly to Emmy and 
spoke in undertenes. “Listen,” he said, 
“don't think you two can get away with 
this, my dear. You don’t know what 
you're up against—” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about!” she interrupted, drawing away 
from him. “And I'll thank you to keep 
your ‘my dears’ to yourself, Mr. P’lice- 
man!” 

“IT was sent here to get information,” 
Jimmy said, “and I got it the minute I 
saw your lady. She’s taken the stuff her- 
self. This Mrs. Allanton is a rank ama- 
teur, my girl, and if you're helping her 
you're running your pretty head into a 
peck of trouble, believe me.” 

“You think I’m pretty, do you?” Emmy 
asked pertly. “Well, listen to me, then 
If Mrs. Allanton wants to lose her own 
jewels, I guess she’s got the right—” 

“Not a bit she hasn’t.”” Jimmy stopped 
her. “Do as I tell you. Warn her that the 
Chief knows she took them and will make 
things pretty nasty before he’s done with 
this. She'll never get the insurance money, 
they—” 

“She doesn’t want the insurance!” 
Emmy said angrily. “She’s only trying 
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to help—” Jimmy's smile stopped Emmy. 
She crimsoned as she realized her blunder. 
“Will you do as I tell you?” he asked 
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‘Get hold them?” The Chief’s tone was 
triumphant scorn. “I got hold them, see?” 
He reached into a drawer of his desk and 
took out a pearl necklace and a diamond 
tiara which he handed to Jimmy. “Kep’ 
my eyes open when that dame follered 
me around. Saw her go white when I 
looked at that old desk in the library 
That’s reason I left you at the steps while 
I went back, see? Drawer opens with a 
wooden button. Seen them before. Just 
the place a woman would put something 
she wanted to hide. Prob’ly she thinks no- 
body but herself ever saw one them desks, 
eh?” he laughed again. “Amachoor!” 

“And J. G., what'll I stick him?” Jimmy 
asked 

“Why, somewhere round between ten 
and twenty thousand.” 

“Seems unnecessary to frame the little 
girl,” Jimmy said, trying very hard to 
sound indifferent. The Chief gave him a 
quick look. “Seems that way to you, eh?” 

“Yes.” Jimmy nodded. “I wouldn't 
frame the little girl if I was you, Chief.” 

The Chief turned round and _ faced 
Jimmy squarely. “But ‘you ain’t me, 
Doolan. See?” Jimmy handed back the 
jewelry, thanking God in his heart that 
the Chief’s words were true. “Why not 
just put the stuff somewhere, and when 
J. G.’s paid up, tell him where it is?’ 

“Lis’en!” The Chief chewed his cigar 
cruelly. “What you forget, Doolan, is the 
poipers. This is a good story—‘Inspector 
Congdon recovers’ half-million dollars 
jew'ls stolen from wife of millionaire, J 
G. Allanton.’ See?” 

“Seems a pity,” Jimmy murmured 
“Good looker.” 

“Woods full of ’em,”’ the Chief said 
contemptuously, then over his shoulder as 
he leaned forward to take up the tele 
phone receiver in answer to the buzzer, 
“She'll confess, and I'll get her a light 
sentence, see?’’ He turned to the tele 
phone, with a gesture of dismissal to 
Jimmy 

Jimmy left the room and the building 
He stopped at the first telegraph office 
he came to and sent out a message. It was 
addressed to the warden of a famous 
prison, and asked for the record and de 
scription of a certain convict—Number 
One-four-six-o. “Reply confidentiak J 
Doolan, Central Office,’ Then he called 
up Western Union and after identifying 
himself gave orders for the reply to be 
sent to his home address ( 

Two hours later he opened the answer 
to his message. “H’m, h’m,” he muttered, 
is he read the detailed prison record and 
description t 

“Burkhardt, eh? ‘August Burkhardt’. 
So, that’s his dirty name, is it? Twelve 
years! ‘Served four years, one month and 
nine days.’ ‘Offense: assault with intent to 
kill. Indicted for grand larceny, also. Trial 
postponed until release.” H’m-m—‘One- 
four-six-o.’” He sat for a full hour, think 
ing, thinking, thinking, until finally a 
smile dawned slowly in his boyish eves 

Half an hour later he stood in the 
Allantons’ library. In a few minutes Mr 
Allanton came, regarding him with an ex 
pression of distaste. But in the first glance 
Jimmy had judged his man 

“I’m the guy Inspector Congdon spoke 
to you about, Mr. Allanton, that’s to fix 
up this jewel robbery affair for you, see?” 

“Ah!” Mr. Allanton murmured, “I see 
You've come to collect. How much?” 

“The price is twenty thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Allanton smiled ironically. “You 
evidently take me for a fool, Mr. Doolan! 

Jimmy shook his head. “No,” he said 
“I don’t. But I understood that the Chief 


had convinced you 

Mr. Allanton stopped him with a ges- 
ture. “Yes, he did, at the time. But I 
hadn’t seen my wife then. I knew that 
she—that is, I thought she might have 
been foolish enough to do what your 
chief, as you call him, pretends to think 
But since I've had a talk with her—” He 
broke off with a shrug, as if to say the 
Chief was wrong 

“One minute, sir,” Jimmy said, laughing 
quietly. “You don’t mean to say you'll 
let the jewels go without making any 
effort to get them back? You'd get off 
cheaper the Chief's way, wouldn't you?” 


Mr. Allanton shook his head impa- 
tiently. “I don’t have to make an effort 
to get the jewels. They are perfectly safe 
where they are, from you and your Chief, 
at any rate.” 

“Ah!” Jimmy murmured, “I see. Mrs. 
Allanton told you she took them, but she 
didn’t tell you what she did with them!” 

Mr. Allanton’s look of annoyance 
changed slowly to one of surprise. “How 
do you know that?” he asked 

“Listen, Mr. Allanton, men like the 
Chief don’t start something they can’t 
finish, believe me. Before the Chief said 
a word to you he had this case in a 
straight-jacket.” He stepped over to the 
old desk between the windows and, reach- 
ing in with both hands, took out the 
compartment which hid the secret drawer, 
then the drawer itself, while Mr. Allan- 
ton watched him. curiously. ‘“There’s 
where your wife thinks her jewels are,” 
he said, and at the same moment the 
door opened and Mrs. Allanton came into 
the room. She stared at Jimmy and then 
at the empty drawer, as she advanced 
toward the desk 

“My dear!” Mr. Allanton said. 

She turned to him slowly. “John! 
They’re gone!” 

Mr. Allanton’s bewilderment crowded 
the anger from his eyes as he stared at 
his wife. “Gone?” he echoed. “I thought 
you'd given them to 

Mrs. Allanton shook her head. She 
turned to Jimmy 

“My maid, Emmy—she said you 
warned her—that you told her—” She 
stopped speaking and sat down wearily, 
covering her face with her hands. 

“Ves,” Jimmy said, looking at Mr. 
Allanton, “I warned Emmy. I told her the 
Chief knew Mrs. Allanton had taken the 
stuff. But he was too quick for you. Now 
will you believe me, you better not try to 
buck him ?” 

“You mean to say he took the jewels 
from that drawer?” Mr. Allanton asked, 
his anger rising again. 

“Listen!” Jimmy said emphatically. “I 
don’t mean to say anything of the kind, 
see? What I say is, men like the Chief 
don’t start something they can’t finish! 
He offers to get your jewelry back for 
you and keep the whole business out of 
the papers, see? If you refuse to come 
across he’s got twenty ways of making 
you sorry you wouldn't listen to reason. 
Do you get me, Mr. Allanton?” 

“You mean then that if I turn over 
twenty thousand dollars to you the jewels 
will be returned, and if I refuse they will 
never be recovered. Is that it?” 

“Exactly what I do mean,” Jimmy 
assured him 

“Then,” Mr. Allanton spoke with de- 
cision, “I shall apply for the insurance.” 

“Exactly!” Jimmy said again, “and 
your wife will be arrested on suspicion, 
taken to headquarters and searched. The 
jewels will be found on her person, and 
it'll cost you more than the value of the 
jewels to keep her out of the pen. Besides 
the newspapers, too. Now, listen!’’ he 
went on rapidly. “That’s what would 
have happened if it hadn’t been for that 
little maid of Mrs. Allanton’s—” 

“Emmy?” Mrs. Allanton cried. “Why, 
she had nothing to do with—” 

Jimmy stopped her with a _ gesture. 
“She’s got everything to do with it now, 
Mrs. Allanton. I’ve gota plan to straighten 
this whole thing out so that you'll get 
vour jewels and Mr. Allanton ‘ll get his 
twenty thousand back, too. But it all 
depends on that little maid, Emmy, see?” 

“I don’t understand,” Mrs. Allanton 
began, but Jimmy interrupted her again. 
“Of course you don’t, ma’am, and you 
maybe never will. All I ask is, you and 
Mr. Allanton trust me.” He turned to 
Mr. Allanton. “I’ve showed you where I 
stand, haven’t I? Now I'm going to tell 
you that I'll get you out of the hole 
you're in, if that Emmy will do what I 
tell her to, see? Only, what I don’t tell, 
you mustn’t ask, because it isn’t my 
secret, see?” 

Mr. Allanton reflected for some seconds, 
studying the problem, apparently. Finally 
he nodded, and rang the bell. When the 
man answered it, he [Turn to page 84] 
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A Gleamy Mass of Hair 


35c “Danderine’’ does Wonders for 
Any Girl’s mead 
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Girls! Try this! When combing and 
dressing your hair, just moisten your 
hair-brush with a little ““Danderine” and 
brush it through your hair. The effect 
is startling! You can do your hair up 
immediately and it will appear twice as 
thick and heavy—a mass of gleamy hair, 
sparkling with life and possessing that 
incomparable softness, freshness and 
luxuriance. 

While beautifying the hair “Dander- 
ine” is also toning and stimulating each 
single hair to grow thick, long and 
strong. Hair stops falling out and dan- 
druff disappears. Get a bottle of “Dan- 
derine” at any drug or toilet counter 
and just see how healthy and youthful 
your hair appears after this delightful, 
refreshing dressing, 



















Just take orders for Malloch Hose 
Underwear — worn all over the World. 
No experience needed. Each day you get 
your big commissions as a deposit pa id by 
the customer, to whom we ship Girect. 
Three other selling methods ee choose from! 


with sure sales plan. 

Sample Outfit Free! forete zon — build eee n oo abe business! 
We pay all shipping charges and t delivery. 

If you hurry, can h aaianen coe work’ 
Write! for you. But don’t let oumnagne in your 4. 4 
hood get ahead of you. Just sa “Send me your F 

r and Sure Money Making Sales Plan.’ Writel 

Malloch Knitting Mills,253 Ottawa Ave.,Grand Rapids ,Mich. 














ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of 
due to - 

Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 


Vapo-Cresolene is 





“Used 
While 
You 
1879 Sleep” 
) The household remedy for bronchial 


rt 


troubles 
Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 14B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 
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To Be Prettier 
than Your Picture 


By Mme. Maree 


Your artist photog 
rapher has his chemi- 
cals and retouching 
brush to take off all the 
2 wrinkles lines, spots 
and blemishes and thus 





do even better than that 
b yaking yourself nat 
urally just as beautiful 
ven more so than 
the artist can make 
you. And here are some 
beauty secrets to en 
fable you to do so. 





First the Hair 
To make eac hair 
alive, t stand out 
alone, and collective 
t uke all your hair 
like a crown of glory you can get an ounce 
quinol from the drug store, mix it with a pint 
ter and half a pint of rubbing alcohol. Rub 
mixture into your scalp and your hair will 
y gleam with beauty 
If there is much dandruff wash it out once a week 
t exgol crystals The beta-quinol will cost 65 
und the eggol 25 cents, but they will last 
il months, 


For A Perfect Complexion 











Rach night and morning you ould rub into your 
€ 1 over as much of some simple creamy mix 
ire as the skin will absorb. I would suggest that 
get two ounces of eptol for 65 cents at the drug 
ix it with two tablespoons glycerine and a pint 
water It akes a thick, heavy cream of satin) 
nd wonderful perfume It fills up the ski 
», plums it out, smooths the wrinkles and 
tens the pores Your skin looks as smooth vd 

t an infant It is urvelous and 





a kin f ni, 
Rub Off Blackheads 
lipped hot water sprinkle some 


ir 
eroxin ff ler tub this over the blackheads an 
they instantly dissolve, not a trace left Your drug 





t will sell you an ounce of neroxin for 65 cents 
t will last a long time You thus won't be 
ed to squeeze out the blackheads. It is a dan- 
practice, 
Remove the Blemishes 
The best way to bleach out uddiness, redness, 
blue and red lines or oily skin is with an applica 
tion of zintone This you can get at the drug store 
f 65 cents an ounce Mix one ounce, with two 
iblespoons glycerine It makes a large bottleful 
Put it on liberally over the face, neck, arms and 
is you will soon have a lovely skin all of 
ne of natural flesh color It is a beautiful 
The Cali of Spring 
That you » to look your prettiest, when 
J of summer arrive, If your 


y you send the price of what 

will have it mailed postpaid 
lirect from the makers Address Madame Maree, 
pson Bidg., Chicago, 1. 














Your throat feels a little 
sore tonight. You Aope it will 
be better in the morning— 
but hope may fail where pre- 
vention wins. 


Gargle with Absorbine, Jr. be- 

fore retiring! Give the muscles of 
your throat a rub with it -— then 
wake up after sound sleep, with 
the danger past. 
A daily gargle with dilute Absorbine, Jr. 
fights pea og and keeps the mouth 
a, It's health insurance against winter 
ills 

Absorbine, Jr. is a complete liniment 
and masterful antiseptic — stainless and 
agreeable. It is a tonic to tired, lazy mus 
cles, a healing force for cuts, bruises, 
sprains. 

At all druggists’, fi.29 or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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The Ironer Offers Its Help 
[Continued from page 36] 


sponds to the iron in hand ironing. It has, 
however, one decided advantage over the 
hand iron in that it doesn’t have to be 
lifted or pushed 

2. The roll which corresponds to the 
ironing board. 

3. The electric motor which causes the 
roll to revolve against the heated shoe. 

4 The control which brings the shoe 
and roll into the right position for ironing 
The relation between the roll and the shoe 
determines the finish (or polish) pro- 
duced in the ironing process. Controls 
may be either mechanical or electrical; in 
either case they may be manipulated by 
hand, by foot or by both. Any control 
which requires much hand regulating 
hinders somewhat the person ironing since 
she often needs both hands to direct the 
pieces through the machine 

5. The oiling system which, if rightly 
cared for, insures continued service from 
the ironer. It must be remembered that no 
machine will give results for any length 
of time unless it is well lubricated. The 
directions supplied by the manufacturer 
are the best guide to follow in oiling it 

6. The tray on which the clothes rest, 
both before and after they have passed 
through the ironer 

7. The guide board which keeps the 
pieces straight as they are being ironed 

8. The base on which the entire mech- 
anism rests. 

9. The stool on which the person sits 
while ironing. 


[To be continued in Aprtt McCatv’s] 


WHEN YOU ARE 
# A TRAVELLER # 
[Continued from page 56] 


women who for one reason or another are 
obliged to live aione. And there is no rea- 
son why any untoward or disagreeable 
thing should happen to such a woman un- 
less she lounges about the public corridors, 
lolls over the desk and flirts with the room 
clerks or attracts attention by either con- 
spicuous clothes or freedom of manner 

The rules for proper behaviour in trav- 
elling are much the same as those for 
behaviour at home. Don’t do anything 
that is conspicuous. Don’t talk so loud 
that you force other people to overhear 
what you have to say. Don’t “play to the 
gallery.” That means, don’t do things 
on purpose to attract attention either to 
your appearance, your,conversation, or 
what you may imagine to be your ac- 
complishment. 

In any situation where you have to 
share a section or a cabin or a bathroom 
with another, it is essential to be as neat 
as possible. If you are travelling with 
others—-whether strangers on a conducted 
tour, or your own friends—do not keep 
them waiting! The unpunctual member of 
a party is an ever-increasing annoyance 

It is essential, also, that a traveller take 
cheerfully ill-adventure with the good. Re- 
member one thing, which most people 
forget; it is the misadventures met with, 
the trials and discomforts, that will most 
vividly color your memories afterwards. 
A journey that has nothing to mar its un- 
eventful smoothness has been in nothing 
an adventure after all! 


—<$S— 


HERE is much about 

good form in McCall's 
Service Booklet, The Book of 
Manners,which may help to 
solve many of your problems. 
So if you would save yourself 
uncertaintyregarding proper 
form, send ten cents for this 
booklet. Address the Service 
Ed:tors,236 West 37th St. 

New York City. 
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1 Hemstitched Damask 
. Table Cloth and 6 Napkins 
With this High Grade Il0 Piece 
/ Dinner Set 





7 
our Own Initial W 
There are big days, and hep 

sit down to your fine big di 
éuch occasions a Dinner Set like this; 


distinctive feature: Your 


roses in beautiful colors. 


WithOrder enrich and beautify the set 


I will send you the entire set, on 


ry Piece™®S 
py days when your family and your friends 


nners. Picture your pleasure in 

pure, gleaming, flawie 
edged with a smooth, bright, shining gold line, gold handles, and a dainty 
inner band of colorful orange. Then think of the added satisfaction of this 
i Own Initial on Each and Every Piece. Each 
initial is set in an artistic wreath which is banked by a charming scroll of 


Martha Washington 
INITIAL DINNER SET 


No picture can do justice to this beautiful dinner set 
it on your own table. I want you to know the Attractiveness of its 
Aristocratic Colonial Shape, the Beauty of its refined Gold Border and 
Orange band. I want you to see how the big, wide, brilliant gold handles 
Then I want you to know the Pride of 
Possessing a high-class dinner set that has your initial on every piece. 
Days’ Free Trial. The picture shows, in reduced 





© 1925, Spear & Co, 
vaving for 
white, 


I want you to see 


“T Will Trust 
You Gladly” 


size, the attractive initial design. This design is in 7 harmoniously blended colors and 
LITY 


gold. SUPREME QUA 


Everything that high class materials, manufacturing 


skill, art and design can do, has been done to make this beautiful Dinnerware a 


Remarkable Bargain. All the decorations; the initial, the wreath, the scroll of roses 
in natural colors, the gold edge, and the inner line of orange, are absolutely put 
onto stay. Replacements or additional pieces of this pattern may be pro- 
eriod of three years. We guarantee against breakage 
ece wrapped separately in tissue paper. 


cured from us fora 
in shipment. Each P 


Former Price $44.75 


Ae 4-in, 
26\4-in 
‘ ‘ Plates 
ecia rice OW ° 2 7h-in. Soup Plates 
) 2 Cups 12 Saw 
30 Days’ Free Trial — Easy monthly payments 

This dinner set formerly sold for $44.75 and without the Free Table Cloth and 
Napkins. You would have been satisfied to pay this price for the High Quality 
and Exquisite Design of this set Alone. To these points of excellence I have 
added these additional features: The exclusiveness of your own initial on 
every piece; the lavish beauty of seven colors and Gol 
the distinctively handsome big, wide, bright, gold handles. I 
added a daintily colored floral spray which is opposite the initial design on 


every piece. 


I want to send you the 110 pieces on 30 Days’ Free Trial to use as your own 
your satisfaction is not complete, return the set. I will refund your first payment 
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110 Pieces 


12 9\\-in, Dinner Plates 
27 ‘eor Lunch Plates 
Sread and Butter 





1 
1 cers 
12 6'9-in, Dessert Dishes 
126-in. Oatmen! Dishes 
1 10%-in. Meat Platter 
1 13*s-in, Meat Piatter 
1 Sauce Bost 
1 Sauce Boat Stand 
1 Gravy Bo 
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ave also 17 


in, Butter Dish 
1 Covered Sugar Bow! 


jeces) 
If 1 Covered Vegetable Dish 
2 Pieces) 








(2 Piece 
8-in. OpenVegetable Dish 
and all freight charges. The trial will not cost you a penny. Be careful to state 19%-in, Round Salad Dish 


the initial you desire. Order No. SA2920, Price $29.95. Terms: $1.00 with 


order; balance $2.50 Monthly. 


FREE 


Absolutely 


sets; it measures 58 x 69 inches 


also larger than usual; they measure 174% x 17% inches. 





Bargains that will Surprise You! Prices 
BIG FREE BOOK! that Please! THE LONGEST TIME 
These are just a few of the 
Send for my Big Free Catalog 


TO PAY! 
many advantages of dealing with Spear. 
today 
guarantee 
the Thousands of Illustrations that 
will aid you in selecting your new 
Furnitureand Furnishings. Remem- 
ber I selleverything for the Home 
Carpets, Rugs, Stoves—Everything 
on the Easiest terms. Before you 
buy anything anywhere Consult 
my Free Book. Write for it today 


The smallest monthly payments 


$1.00 with order. 


Name.. 





President ~ 


>Spear & Co.€ 


R. F. D., Box 


Post Office. 


Table Cloth and 6 Napkins 


If you will send vour order QUICKLY, I will send you 

Free a Table Cloth and 6 Napkins. These 
articles are made of High Class Full Bleached Satin Finish Cotton Damask. 
The design is very attractive and the Set is of an unusually good quality. The 
table cloth ic bigger and of a better quality than is usually found in similar 
i a very practical size and shape for any 
style of table. The napkins are hemstitched to match the table cloth and are 


Learn about my MONEY BACK BOND, the 
the guarantee that puts all the risk on me and none on you. See 


SPEAR & CO., Dept.M 201, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Send me the 110-piece Init iso the 

Table Cloth and 6 Napkins. I enclose $1.00 
first payment. It is understood that if at the end of . inly i 
the 30 days’ trial | am satisfied, | will send you $2.60 Print plainly in 
Monthly. Order No. SA2920, Price $29.95. Terms: 


with you ontil paid in full, Send me your Big Free 
Catalcg also. 


No. or Street and No....... 
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We mean that 82 cents buys paper 
for a whole room, 10 x 12 feet, 
side walls, border and ceiling! 

That is an example of Wall prices: 
Paper prices at Ward's, where Entire Bed Room $ .82 to $1.50 
Wall Paper is sold without the 
usual ‘Wall Paper Profits.’’ It 
means that Wall Paper can now 
be bought for one-half the prices 
you have known. 


for a few dollars 


faded wall? Paper costs so little 
The sample book pretty. 


in this big Book 


Write for this free book. See how little it now costs tore-paper. You 
can even hang the paper yourself 


) 
P22 passssisisteelaapianr ine 
id 


Samples FREE 
82¢ Papers a Whole Room! 


shows papers for the whole house 
at amazingly low prices. 
for the entire house at these low 





Entire Dining Room 1.00 to 
Entire Living Room 1.25 to 


Over 100 free Samples 


These are actual samples of large 
Re-Paper your home size. Samples of every grade of 
papers—tapestries, fabrics, 
Why any longer have a dingy, overs and stripes. Everything 
that is new—everything that is 


The sample book tells you how. 
Address our house nearest to you. In writing be sure to ask for 
Wall Paper Sample Book No. 9%. 









Montgomety Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 
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For general housecleaning use SAPOLIO. 
No disagreeable dust or odor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 10c for full size cake to 
ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., 439 West St., New York 


iGals 











POLI 


CLEANS AND POLISHES 


ALUMINUM 
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That Emmy! 


[Continued from page 82] 


said, “Send Emmy to Mrs. Allanton, 
here, Pierson.” 

Mrs. Allanton smiled wanly. “Good 
ness!” she said, “who could have foreseen 


such a turmoil from a mere impulse to 
help someone out of trouble?” 

Mr. Allanton grunted. “My wife’s ob- 
ject in hypothecating her own jewelry 
was generosity, not cupidity,” he = said 
with a mixture of pride and annoyance 
They were to be put up as collateral to 
cover a foolish stock deal, made by a 
a relative of mine. My wife threatened to 
give her jewels to my—my relative unless 
1 would help—her out. She’s my sister, 
vou may as well know.” He shrugged 
But I forbade her to do any such thing, 


ot course, so 


“I obeyed, you see,” Mrs. Allanton 
aid, and rose as Emmy came into the 
room. “Emmy, the jewels are gone from 


the drawer. Someone has taken them!” 
said Mrs. Allanton. Emmy looked startled, 
then flushed crimson and drew away trom 
her mistress sharply 

Jimmy laughed. “She thinks you are 
iccusing her of taking them,” he said to 
Mrs. Allanton, and went on quickly to 


Emmy, “I’m going to get them back 
for your lady, Emmy, and I need your 
he Ip ” 


Then for a full hour he went over and 
over his plan to them. The plan was 
simple enough, but it took time and re 
iteration to convince Mr. Allanton that 
there was no other way. And even then 
he refused to take it up because Jimmy 
refused to explain in detail 

Finally Jimmy, in a sort of desperation, 
turned to Emmy. “You'll trust me, won't 
you?” he asked pleadingly. 

“Ves,” she answered, her wide eves on 
his, “of course I will.” 

\ day or two later, Emmy, looking 
like a frightened bird, was ushered into the 
Chief's private office. She had come down 
town in a ‘taxicab, but not alone. Jimmy 
Doolan and another stalwart plaigclothes 
man accompanied her, Jimmy carrying 
the hand-bag which she had been carry 
ing herself when, a few blocks from the 
\llanton house, they had arrested her 

Ask Mr. Allanton to come in, and send 
Miss Leiter here,” the Chief said to the 
attendant who answered his ring. “Give 
the young lady a chair, Connel,” he went 
on, then, turning his eves on the girl 
“Well, Emmy, you didn’t expect us to 
get you quite so quick, eh?” 

Emmy didn’t reply or look at him, but 
kept her eves on the door. Presently Mr 
Allanton came in, looking worried. He 
glanced from the Chief to Emmy and 
then to Jimmy Doolan 

The Chief waited till the stenographer 
was seated by him, then with a sudden 
ness that made Emmy start violently, he 
said, “Emmy, did you take Mrs. Allan 
ton’s jew'lry 2?” 

“You know I didn’t take the jewels,” 
she said unsteadily. “Why do vou want 
to hurt me, Mr. Burkhardt ?” 

“Congdon,” the Chief corrected her 


frowning, “Mr. Congdon. No use you 
sayin’ you didn’t take the stuff, my girl 
We got you wit’ the goods, see?” 

Emmy put up her hand. “I'd like to 
talk to you alone,” she said hardly above 
a whisper. The Chief stared at her, stick- 
ing out his under lip and narrowing his 
eyes. “Won't do no good, see? You just 
tell us how you come to take the jew'ls, 
and Miss Leiter, here, ‘Il take it down 
Mavbe we can get you off light, see? But 
if you stand trial it’ll mean ten to twenty 
years, sure, un’erstan’?” 

Emmy took an envelope from the 
bosom of her dress. “I’ve got it all writ 
ten down here,” she said tremulously, “but 
I'd like to show it to vou alone.” 

The Chief looked at her, frowning, for 
full three minutes, then he said impa- 
tiently: “All right. Doolan, take Mr. 
\llanton outside for five minutes Miss 
Leiter, you can make a copy of this” 
He toon the envelope from Emmy “soon 
as I've read it, see? Couple minutes.” 

When the door closed on the others, 
the Chief tore oven the envelope and took 
out a telegraph form. 

“This here,” he said finally, “where 
Then for some minutes he continued to 
stare at the telegram, apparently oblivious 
of Emmy’s presence 

“Twenty thousand dollars ‘ll buy it 
for you, Mr. Congdon,” Emmy said, low 
ering her voice, “and no—come-back!” 

The Chief rose and went to the safe in 
the corner of the office. He took out a 
bulky envelope from the safe, glanced 
inside it and then held it out to her 
Emmy saw his hand tremble, as she took 
the envelope. They stood for a moment 
eve to eve, and then EF mmy walked to the 
door and went out 

A few days later Jimmy went into the 
Chief's office 

“Chief,” he said, “I’m going to resign.” 

The Chief wheeled reund in his chair 
“Eh? What’s the idea?” 

“I'm going to be married,’ Jimmy said, 
grinning happily, “and my girl don't like 
the business I’m in.” 

“Oh, she don't? Who is this lady that 
don’t like the business you're in?” 

“That Emmy, Mrs. Allanton’s maid, 
Chief. She made it the condition, so I had 
to give in, see?” 

The Chief rose slowly and went to 
ward Jimmy with his hand out. “Look a 
here, Doolan ” he stopped as Jimmy 
spoke 

“Forget it, Chief. I guess you were right 
I ain't fit for this job. Guess the Depart 
ment’s better off without me.” 

The Chief gave an involuntary start 

“What you goin’ do?” 

“Mr. Allanton’s got a job waiting for 
me at the bank,” Jimmy said. “Guess I'll 
pull through all right. Good luck to you 
Chief.” He shook the Chief's hand and 
went toward the door He swung it 
open with a sense of escape, and caught 
the Chief’s low words as he closed it 
softly 

“That Emmy 


The Story of Woman 


|Continued from page 15] 


In that sense there may have been a 
matriarchate, but to suggest that govern 
ment was in the hands of the women is 
an illusion. However active they might be, 
and whatever power they might possess, 
the man certainly retained the stone club 
veto 

It follows from this consideration that 
in the neolithic period a woman was 
looked upon as valuable “property”; she 
retained this character up to the beginning 
of last century, when she began to work 
outside the home. The woman's economic 
independence has cost her her “value.”’ In 
neolithic times, being a piece of property, 
she may have been treated with the re 
gard that is everywhere accorded to valu 
ible horses 

How they were treated as regards the 
emotions is another question. From that 
point of view they were slaves, and it is 


doubtful that in the modern sense they 
were loved. We may conclude this for a 
peculiar reason: so far as we know, the 
kiss, svmbol of love rather than of 
passion, is modern. 

The reader may be surprised to hear 
that in a large portion of the world to-day 
the kiss is not practised. According to 
Havelock Ellis, it does not exist in East 
ern Asia, except in Japan. Thus we may 
say, as regards neolithic woman, she 
probably did not know the kiss and ther« 
fore that she did not know the refine 
ments of love. There probably was faith 
tulness, sacrifice, but there was no deli 
cacy. The love which governs the history 


of woman was unborn 


W. L. George’s second article 
on the Story of Woman, will 
appear in the April McCall’s. 
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Now -JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX 


— to Beautify YOUR FLOORS AND LINOLEUM 
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“House-cleaning has no terrors for 
me any more. It used to bea hectic sea 
son—my maid generally left as soon as 
the subject was mentioned. But since 
we waxed our floors the annual house- 
cleaning isn’t anything to dread—in 
fact, the family scarcely knows it is 
going on. 

“You see, we don’t have floor refinish- 
ing to do any more. When we had the 
floors waxed our painter told us if we 
would keep them waxed that no re- 
finishing would ever be necessary. And 
he suggested that I get one of those 
Johnson Floor Polishing Outfits —so | 


This. New En asy 





did. Every week or two we just re-wax 
the doorways, corridors and the foot of 
the stairs—and they never show the 
least bit of wear. 

“It isn’t any trouble—it doesn’t add 
half-an-hour to the regular weekly 
cleaning. And think of the time and 
money and fuss it saves every Spring. 
Then all through the year | have the 
satisfaction of beautifully kept floors, 
which make a wonderful background 
for my rugs and furnishings. 

“The maid doesn’t mind waxing the 
floors in the least —in fact, I often do it 
myself. With the Johnson Floor Polish- 








a 
ing Outfit there’s no stooping —and you 
don’t have to touch your hands to any- 
thing except the handle of the Wax 
Mop and Weighted Brush. It only 
takes a few minutes and is as easy as 
running a carpet sweeper. 

“We polish all of our furniture and 
woodwork with Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
too. And we use it for cleaning white 
enamel—for polishing linoleum—and 
even on the car! In 
fact, | just could 
not keep house 
without Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax.” 







So Floor Polishing Oulfil for $522 








It’s the new, easy way to have beautiful waxed 
floors and linoleum. This Outfit Consists of: 

1 Quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax , $1.40 
1 Johnson's Lambs- wool Wax Mop 1.50 
1 Johnson’s Weighted Floor Polishing Brush. .. 

1 Johnson's Book on Home Beautifying........... 25 


A Saving of $1.65! $6.65 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON - 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 





Dept. MC-3 - 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hardware 


and paint stores. If your dealer cannot furnish the outfit, 
write us for the name of the nearest dealer who can. If you 
already have a mop—youcan get the Weighted Brush, a quart 


JOHNSON 'S 


of Johnson's Liquid Wax and the Book for $3.50—a saving of Wax MOP 


$1.65. Any of these articles may be purchased separately. 
Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson 25¢c Book on Home 
Beautifying at your best Paint or Hardware Store. Or, mail 
us 10 Cents to cover postage and wrapping. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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No Red Tape or delay 


We refer to any bank—anywhere 


One big rug—full 9 ft. x 12 ft. size. 
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Thirty days’ free trial. Money back, if desired. Instead of one rug, get four rugs for less 
| than the regular advertised cash price of one. Pay almost as you please — taking about a 
| year’s time. Ours is the only house in America that can make you such an offer. 
| 


To get the three gift rugs without extra cost— four rugs for less than the price 
of one—you must use the coupon at once. This special offer does not appear even in our 
own catalog. A dollar with the coupon is enough—then take a year to pay. 


Don’t Scrub Your Life Away 


Irv These Four Rugs One Month Free 


[here’s no meaner or harder work than 
scrubbing floors. Congoleum ends this sort of drud- 
gery. This beautiful pattern will brighten any room. 
A damp mop keeps it clean and fresh looking. It is the 
modern floor covering that’s known and used by good 
housekeepers everywhere. 

Guaranteed Wear. The Gold Seal protects you 





against dissatisfaction and gives you an unconditional Money 
Back Guarantee. You will never be allowed to be dissatisfied 
Water Proof. Nothing in its material or manufac- 
ture that can rot. The surface is hard, smooth, and wear-resisting. 
Does not stain. Not marred or hurt by spilling of hot liquids. 
Lies Fiat from the very first moment, without fast- 
ening. Never curls up at edges or corners. No need to tack or 
fasten down. Dirt cannot accumulate underneath 

No Seams. Made all in one piece. No fitting or 
piecing together. No bother or trouble of any kind. All four rugs 


come in one neat package, ready to put down in a jiffy. 


Gold Seal 


niles piegel Mau Stem ©. eat 


1308 West 35th St., Chicago 


— 





Less Work. Dirt, ashes, grit, dust or mud cannot 
grind into these beautiful rugs. The lovely colorings easily kept 
bright, clean, and beautiful. 

Ne Expense. No laborious beating, no sending to 
cleaners. Absolutely sanitary. The trail of muddy boots and 
tracked in dirt disappears like magic with the least possible effort. 


Oriental Design-- Taupe Ground 
New Congoleum Pattern No. 548 


It is a true Oriental design. No words can convey 
its beauty. Even the picture is far from being as beautiful as 
the rug itself. 

The background is a dark taupe—the most 
popular color in floor coverings today. This taupe ground 
is brought out in a watersilk effect. The border has a blue 
ground. The figures of the center pattern and border har- 
monize perfectly. The blending of the various shades of 
dark brown, blue, ecru, and tan, is indescribably lovely. 


$1.00 now—then $1.50 montbly 
No. H4C-548. One 9 x 12 ft. Rug with $1] 795 | 


three 18x 36 inch rugs, price for all four - 


elicit J 





| Regular Advertised Price of These Four Rugs Everywhere Is $19.80. Save $1.85—and Pay Little by Little. 


You Need) 





Rugs for Less 
than Price of One 


Genuine Gold Seal Congoleum—no seconds. Three small rugs 
to match, identical in every way. One dollar with the coupon brings all four rugs, immediately, to anyone, anywhere. 


Pin a Dollar to Coupon Below 





4S 


ee All Four Ragsen 


~) atl Months FREE TRIAL 
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Our Free 


Catalog 
of 10,000 


other furniture 
bargains is now 
ready. We sell 
everything on 
credit. You are 
welcome to a 
free copy of this 
big book. Ask for 
it early. A postal 
card brings it to 
you free. Or sim- 
ply put a cross in 
the square printed 
—— On coupon below. 
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Spiegel, May, Stern Co., 1308 W. 35th St., Chicago 
I enclose $1 for the 4 Gold Seal Congoleum Art Rugs—exact! 
described— pattern No. 543 on 30 day’s free trial. If | return them A- 
are to refund my $1, also all transportation costs. Otherwise I will Pay 
$1.50 monthly, until special bargain price of $17.95, is paid 


Street, R. D 


or Bow No. . 


ee 
By DO cicn tuted 


if You Wish a Free Copy of our Big Catalog of 10,000 
Other Gargains, Put a Cross 5 in This noe Oj 
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Today and 





gloves, at a time when four dollars was 
an incredibly large sum of money. In 
reading some of my “fan” mail the other 
day, I came upon a letter quite character 
istic of a large part of it. “I do so love 
to read about the dark moments in the 
lives of great actresses.” 

This battered trunk contains memories 
of enough “dark moments” to satisfy the 
nost voracious appetite for the misfortunes 
of others. Among its littered contents, 
there are some badly scrawled notes writ- 
ten during one bad summer in New York, 
long before I ever met Mr. Griffith who 
introduced me into motion pictures. It is 
apparently a verbal outlet for one of my 
blackest days in New York. I gather from 
my fragmentary notes that on this day, my 
total wealth had shrunk to twelve dollars 
I was alone in New York, for ny mother, 
sister and brother had stayed in Toronto, 
when I decided to put fortune to the test 
and either live or die in New York 
Since I could pick any producer I 
wanted, I chose Belasco, but I found that 
getting him to pick me was quite another 
matter. I completely wore out one pair 
of shoes in walking to his office, for I 
could not afford car-fare, before it began 
to dawn upon me that I must settle upon 
a more remunerative occupation than call 
ing upon a man who never received me 
Somehow getting my courage up, I decided 
to make one last desperate attempt to see 
Mr. Belasco. I walked over to the old 
Belasco theatre on Forty-second Street 
where they were playing “The Rose of the 
Rancho.” If I failed to see Mr. Belasco 
this time, I had already decided to take a 
job as a dressmaker’s assistant at five 
dollars a week 

I succeeded! How inadequate and col 
orless a way this is to express one of the 
most thrilling moments in a life time! He 
consented to see me and w.th great tear 
and trembling, but with deadly earnestness, 
I acted before him on the empty stage the 
part of Patsy Poor from my last play 
with the road company which I deserted 
As my frightened voice rang out in this 
empty theatre with the cheap, melodra- 
matic lines I had to speak, I found my 
self listening to it with horror and won 
dering why Mr. Belasco didn’t have me 


[Continued from page 16] 
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— Mn Elizabeth Arden Treatment 














thrown out of the theatre at once. My 
performance must have been so terrible 
that it was fascinating. Things swam be 
fore me I was engaged to play the 
part of Betty in The Warrens of Virginia 
before a Broadway audience! For an 
enormous salary! Twenty-five dollars a 
week! The world was mine 

Now let me leave this record of early 
days and skip a few years to today as I 
sit quite happy in my attic, growing sen- 
timental over my dead past, as its ghosts 
creep out of this old theatrical trunk 

Today marks another vivid moment 
which I shall never forget, one of those 
mile stones that make the tedious travel 
ling in between bearable. I have just 
taken the last scene in “Dorothy Vernon 
of Haddon Hall,” after more difficulties 
than have ever attended the making of 
any one of my previous pictures. 

On that other day I wrote about, I 
would have run out on the street with 
open arms to welcome a visitor. Today 
so many came that it was impossible to 
see them all. Among others a sculptor and 
a portrait painter came to study me. A 
publisher wanted me to write the story 
of my life. I was asked to speak over 
the radio, received an invitation from a 
foreign government to pay a visit to their 
country 

I am not sure that the reader will not 
laugh at me when I say quite solemnly 
that I have succeeded because I believe in 
fairies. I believe in miracles and magic 
and the land of make-believe. The people 
whom I have studied so intently on the 
streets of New York and other large cities 
may have their feet planted solidly upon 
the earth, but their heads are in the clouds 
Beneath all their gestures of being hard, and 
worldly and sophisticated and grown up, 
there is one flaming desire—the priceless 
inheritance youth leaves to age—the de 
sire to play, to escape from the stifling 
facts of life to a land of fancy and free 
dom. We all, if we care to admit it, be 
lieve in fairies It is on this sacred 
ground—this ground of fancy, of freedom 
from the depressing actualities, and there 
fore, perhaps, of happiness, that I have 
tried to strike. I have not yet hit it very 
firmly perhans, but I shall go on trying 


Harold Bell Wright 


[Continued from page 77] 


love his heroes because they are tender 
brave, chivalrous 

Perhaps no author will live whose works 
are not leavened with humor. From his 
first volume to his latest, Mr. Wright 
employs a subdued yet pungent irony that 
points up his characters through their 
own acts or speeches. Who can read of 
the ministerial gatherings in “That Pring 
er” without chuckling over the pettiness of 
Wilks, the slyness of Cockrell, the pom 
pousness of Hartzel? These gentlemen 
have not the remotest consciousness that 
they turn the spotlight on themselves. So 
Horace P. Blanton, unaware of the hu 
morvus figure he cuts, boosts “our store,” 
“our hotel,” “our Bank’’—ignorant that 
Jefferson Worth could have given him 
pointers about all. So does Dogberry 
write himself down a fool! Humor is also 
provided through homely speaking, gnomit 
philosophers, given to wise saws, acute 
observations 

Finally, Mr. Wright meets the needs of 
the average man and woman. True re 
ligion is the work man can do best; .a 
man serves divinely if he serves for the 
good of his fellow-men. “Our teachers,” 
says Hope, “our legal and professional 
men, our public officers, our mechanics 
and laborers, must all know and under 
stand their work.” John Ward recognized 
that “as surely as work is health and 
strength and honor and happiness and 
life, so surely is idleness disease and weak 
ness and shame and misery and death.” 
Man must realize the salvation of in- 
dividual labor; he must esteem its one- 
ness. “And it shall come,” declares the 
Interpreter, “that every forge and fur- 
nace and anvil and machine shall be an 
organ to praise—that every suit of over- 


alls shall be a priestly robe of ministering 
service. And this God that you banished 
from the Mill and that is to be by your 
son restored to His throne and served by a 
priesthood of united employers and em 
ployees, shall bear a new name, and that 
name shall be WORK.” 

The author has not changed his concept 
of the ministry of labor since Dan left 
off preaching and took up mining as the 
particular divine work to which he was 
called. Yet the end of work is not a great 
work but a great life, for in the exalta 
tion of life is the remedy for all evi!s that 
threaten the race. Religion is not a creed; it 
is service. Every man who accepts this view 
will accept the spirit of Mr. Wright’s books 

If the great creative writer show 
apotheosis of the common man’s day 
dreams, the popular creative writer will 
show that apotheosis in a way the com 
mon man understands. Mr. Wright doe 
so both in story and thesis 

As I suggested at the beginning of thi 
inquiry into his popularity, the final secret 
eludes analysis. Other writers make ro 
mantic the search for health or wealth or 
love by living men and women; others 
develop these fables around important 
themes; others may reveal in fiction the 
poetry of things as they are; they ma 
temper philosophy with humor, may base 
on the deep substratum of religion their 
towers of aspiration, and may venturi 
visions But no other so reconciles r 
mantic story, poetry, philosophy, religion 
and vision in a single volume to meet the 
demand of millions. Yet he wins by 
something more—the unique personality 
expressed through his books, harmonizing 
each and harmonizing all in a steadily 
growing achievement. 


Says ELIZABETH ARDEN 


Next time you want your skin to be 
quite lovely, give yourself this little af- 
ternoon Treatment at home. Cleanse 
the skin gently but thoroughly. Pat 
with Skin Tonic, to awaken circula- 
tion. Then apply Anti-Wrinkle Cream 
and leave it on the skin for fifteen 
minutes. This cream, a mellow blend 
of fresh eggs, nourishing oils and as- 
tringents, fills out lines, tightens the 
skin and leaves it smooth and velvety. 
Remove with Skin Tonic. 





| 
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Arden Venetian Cleansing Cream. Re- 
moves impurities from the pores. $1, 
$2, $3, $6 

Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, firms, whitens, 
refines. 85c, $2, $3.75 

Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream. $2, $3.50 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
NEW YORK: 673 Fifth Avenue 
LONDON : PARIS: 

25 Old Bond Street 2 rue de la Paix 


Arden Venetian Toilet Preparations 
are sold at smart shops everywhere. 
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Your hair can look \ \ 
professionally curled 


every day... 
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/ - Not to be conjused 
with the new wm 
proved West Elec 
tric Waver for 
longer har. Pat 
ented and other 
patents pending. 


the new West Electric. . 
ROBBED HAIR CURLER 


Tuat fresh - from - the - hair - dresser 
coiffure with the soft, becoming curls! It 
can be yours every day, and so quickly 
you'll be amazed — if you use these new 
West Electric Bobbed Hair Curlers. 
No heat. No sticky lotions. No keep- 
ing the hair up all night. Nothing to 
break or tear the hair. Just dampen 
your hair, roll it up in the curler and 
lock the curler. When the hair is dry, 
slide out the curler without unwinding 
the hair. 
Does not disturb the curl 
This is the only curler that can be re- 


moved from the hair without disturb- 


ing the curl. It means that your hair 
is curled (not frizzed) —a pretty curl 
that lasts twice as long. Moreover, ii 
is the simplest of all curlers to use, and 
curls even the shortest hair. 


Try these new curlers 
Try these new West Electric Bobbed 
Hair Curlers. Thousands of women 
are using them. They cost only 25c 
for a card of five, or 10c for a card of 
two. If your dealer hasn’t them, fill 
out and mail the coupor below. The 
West Electric Hair Curler Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. —The West Electric Hair 
Curler Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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Enclosed find 25 cents for five West Electric 
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171 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bobbed Hair Curlers. 
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| your hands by 
| restoring their 


“Precious Moisture’ 


Your hands are kept 
smooth and soft by the 
‘‘precious moisture’’ 
which Nature supplies. 
But in cold weather this 
moisture is whipped 
away by the wind—vyour 
skin becomes dry and 
rough and you say your 
hands are chapped. 

In Frostilla Fragrant 
lotion there are certain 
rare properties which 
furnish your skin with 
a ‘“‘precious moisture’’ 
just like Nature’s. Apply 
it after every washing 
and exposure to weather. 
It sinks right into the 





k skin, dissolves the harsh 
| roughness and makes the 
] skin pliant and smooth 
a again. It’s delightful to 
| use—-so fragrant and not 
) sticky or greasy. 


ablished 1873 by te Clay i 
g lgen 


; Frostilla 
| 


Gragrant {otion, 
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Have You a Tea-Room Complex? 


Cw 


to compare methods and 

results in numberless kinds 
of tea-rooms—and the answer 
to the question of their success 
always is that the woman 
who starts a modest tea-room 
w'll find it generously self- 
supporting—#f her location is 
right, and if at first, she is 
willing and able to work 
hard—as hard as fifteen or 
sixteen hours a day. 

Briefly, locate where many 
prospective customers must 
pass your door. In a resort, 
you should be close to the 
“attraction”; in a good neigh- 
borhood where numbers of 
rooms are to let during the 
season, or in the heart of the 
business section. For motor 
trade, you should be well out 
of town, preferably in a be 
tween-towns village on a 
much-truvelled road. Start in 
a small way but with room to 
spread out as business grows 

See to it that your tea-room exterior 
invites entrance. If there is no room for 
a ,ufden, have window boxes, and small 
tr..cs in tubs at the doorwav. Let your 
door-sign be charmingly original, and place 
very readable roadway signs at intervals 
on the roads leading you-wards 

Unless your location suggests a special 
style of tea-room it is better to provide a 
“homey” atmosphere, neither too bright 
ind bare-looking nor too dark and crowd 
ed. Choose a simple color scheme, with 
bits of pottery, brass or copper, and a 
few good framed pictures to add interest, 
and, of course, an abundance of fresh 
flowers. Exquisite cleanliness is an essen- 
tial, even to a mid-season re-painting 

If you use table-cloths you'll wish you 
didn’t and if your tables have bare painted 
tops, you will long for table-cloths. Tables 
require at least two coats of paint and one 
of enamel, for they will be much scrubbed 
Dark-painted ones show every grain of 
pilled sugar or salt—and light ones every 
drop of tea or coffee. Grass mats on 
painted tables are more practical than 
paper doilies. A distinctive combination is 
tables painted in a medium shade, with 
runners and napkins of gingham or linen 
If you use paper napkins, buy heavy ones 


(SS service is second to good food 
ind most of the reasons for poor 
service exist in the kitchen because of in- 
adequate equipment or because the wait 
resses have too much to do there 

In the best-arranged kitchen which I 
have seen, a waitress came about three 
feet into the room to a long, wide serving 
shelf, putting her loaded tray at the right 
where a dishwasher removed the dishes, 
wiped the tray and put it on a lower 
shelf. At the extreme left of the serving- 
shelf were crackers and cut bread and 
butter, with plates for them. All other 
food was brought as ordered from the 
kitchen side. At the right end of the shelf 
the sink was located, easily accessible to 
both dish-washer and cook 

The kitchen itself was wide and shallow, 
a good arrangement as the three stoves at 
the right back, carving-table at the center 
back and the salad and dessert shelf, which 
extended the length of the left wall were 
all conveniently near the serving-shelf 

The waitress gave her order across the 
serving-shelf and did not go into the main 
part of the kitchen at all 

Opening off the kitchen at the right was 
1 storeroom with shelves, a sink for wash- 
ing vegetables, and an ice-box 

Cooking utensils hung at the right end 
of the kitchen below shelves for cups and 
saucers, teapots and pitchers. Over the 
stoves were shelves for seasonings, racks 
for covers, hooks for spoons and plenty of 
holders. Over the carving-table, which 
accommodated a pile each of plates, soup- 
plates and side-dishes, were shelves for a 
larger supply. Over the salad shelf were 


| HAVE had the opportunity 





By EDNA M. FULLER 
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Gate-leg tables look smart 
—but men never seem to 
be able to get their knees 
under and are likely to sprawl 
out all around, making service 
difficult. Straight-legged tables 
are best, large enough for 
two’s, for people eating singly 
or in couples. You will need 
also a table or two seating 
six or more people, especially 
for “automobile trade.” 

Windsor chairs, like gate- 
leg tables, are hard to work 
around, especially if the space 
between tables is limited. 

There should be at least one 
serving-table in the dining- 
room, for water-pitchers, ex- 
tra napkins, glasses and silver, 
as well as condiments. Un- 
less hand service is possible, 








have a tray-stand for each 
waitress, for it takes an ex- 








narrow shelves for plates and made-up 
salads while at the back was space for 
large pans of iced salad materials. The left 
end of these shelves was used for desserts 

Dishes, when washed, were placed where 
they would be used and their handling and 
breakage reduced to the minimum. Shelves 
above the drain-boards held glass and 
other fragile articles, which were not 
washed until everything else had been 
cleared away. 

This kitchen was clean! These were 
orderly shelves under the working strelves 
and nothing could be kept on the floor. 

Another tea-room I know of bankrupted 
itself on the “outside” furnishings and 
decorations and then fairly drove away 
trade—though it had a priceless cook 
because the kitchen was so meagerly 
equipped that decent service was impos- 
sible. There was no egg-beater, no double- 
boiler, no large strainer, no food-chopper, 
only one kettle of more than two-quart 
capacity, just one four-burner gas-stove 
with a broilerless oven—and no means for 
keeping food hot, so that it often scorched 
over a direct flame 

To get along comfortably, one should 
have the equivalent of six burners and two 
ovens for a seating capacity of twenty, 
and four more burners and an oven for an 
additional twenty. As to utensils, don’t 
think of starting with less than a dozen 
pots and kettles, mostly large, and other 





things in proportion including one six- or 
eight-gallon pot for boiling chickens and 
hams; and you would find a big pressure 
cooker a tremendous time-and-space saver 
Two- and three-quart enamelled mixing 
bowls will be handier than the picturesque 
yellow ones. Have plenty of knives, keep 
them in their places, for they are likely 
to wander, and have them sharpened 
regularly and often. 

For keeping food hot, while you are 
waiting to serve it try a zinc box a 
foot or so deep and somewhat wider 
and longer than the stove on which it 
will be used. As you will have two stoves 
probably, use one for this. Filled with hot 
water (not quite boiling) it will keep the 
contents of many kettles as safely hot as 
would a steam-table. If there is only one 
door between kitchen and dining-room to 
be used for coming and going by more 
than one waitress, some bad crashes will 
result unless you have the upper portion 
all glass. The better way is to remove 
the door and place a slightly larger 
screen than the opening, on the dining- 
room side with passageway all around. 


pert to serve from a tray 
without upsets, aside from its 
being a waste of strength. The 
tray-stands mean a sacrifice of 
space but you will limit your seating ca- 
pacity more by keeping people waiting a 
long time at table, than by using some space 
for tray-stands and giving quicker service. 


OUND trays of moderate size are more 

practical than oval or rectangular, as 
they balance better and go through doors 
and around corners smoothly. The round 
basket-work ones look well but are un- 
sanitary and buckle worse than those of 
metal. Have two for each waitress. 

One often-neglected way of securing 
harmony in a tea-room is the use of 
only one pattern of dishes. Don’t try to 
get along with odds and ends; it means 
messy-looking tables or much time wasted 
in matching up for one “party.” Select a 
stock pattern that can be easily replaced 
and if you must be very careful of ex 
pense, use the well-shaped, light-weight, 
plain white porcelain, which looks delight- 
fully clean and cool and costs only a little 
more than half as much as the average 
pattern. Select a pattern in which the 
saucers have good inside rims for holding 
the cups in place. Some saucers do not 
have these, so that the cups skid outra- 
geously. Flaring cups are bad spillers. 

Thin dishes are more easily chipped 
and broken but thick tableware is repul- 
sive to the tea-room type of customer, and 
it also tires the waitresses. The big “blue 
plates” and club platters are a nuisance 
to serve and take up too much room on 
tke table. Bread-and-butter plates are pre- 
ferred to small butter plates. 

Thin goblets give an air but they break 
if you look at them, are too readily up- 
set and take lots of time to polish. Fairly 
heavy glasses of Colonial type will stand 
a great deal of handling, are kept shining 
with reasonable effort and are firm on 
their foundations. Pitchers for filling 
glasses are better than an unbeautiful 
water-cooler, and light-weight, graceful 
glass ones are more easily managed than 
those of good-looking but heavy pottery 
and not much more easily broken. 

Individual cream-pitchers are a bother 
because the china and pottery ones lose 
their little noses and handles, and metal 
ones look cheap. Pitchers holding about 
a cupful are more attractive, and can be 
used for from one to three or four people 
Glazed pottery teapots show every touch 
with greasy hands—and a waitress’ hands 
are seldom perfectly dry. Dainty teapots 
are practicable, and the two-cup size bet- 
ter because they eliminate the service of 
hot water. Larger pots for groups of 
people are smart and make less fetching 
and carrying. 

Have an inexpensive medium-sized ash- 
tray for each table. 

The ten-cent-store variety of silverware 
wears pretty well if taken good care of, 
but rusts badly, especially the knives, a..d 
must always be wiped perfectly dry. 

[To be continued in April McCatu’s] 
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tions, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; 
leas for entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





CHERRY LIPS KEPT SOFT | 


and smooth by using 


“‘Ientholalum 


freely before retiring 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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Makes hair easy 
to manage: - - 


Adds Glossy Lustre—Instantly! 
Keeps Wave and Curl In 


Wash your hair as often as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards. 

A little Glostora washed through your 
hair when you dress it, makes it so soft, 
pliable, and easy to manage, that it stays 
any style you arrange it—whether long or 
bobbed—on any and all occasions. 

It acts like magic! It keeps the wave 
and curl in; brightens, softens, and gives 
dull, dry, or dead looking hair new life— 
immediately! 

A few drops impart that bright, bril- 
liant, silky sheen, so much admired, and 
makes your hair fairly sparkle and glow 
with natural gloss and lustre—instantly! 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
1 bottle at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 

There is nothing better for 
children whose hair lacks nat- 
ural life and lustre, or is hard 
to train, or keep in place. 

Not sticky, pasty or greasy. 








Put a few drops 
on your hair brush 





for Amateurs; 
Monologs, Recita- 























The Wonderful French Face 


Powder 
—A Tint for Every Type 
DEMANDitatyour druggist’s. Send 
10 cents for samples of JAVA* with 
either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, 
dark and rich, or Rouge Manda- 
tine*, light and bright. 
A. Bourjois & Co., Inc. 
ranis V-37 West 3ith St., new vors 4 : 
#Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. AN 
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Main Street—Russia 
[Continued from page 64] 


which a Greek priest held to his lips. But 
Girl in the Red Heels! Girl in the Red 
Heels is a product of new Russia. Her 
Bible is a magazine called “Bizboshnik” 
which means “Without God.” She belongs 
to a debating club which argues that re- 
ligion is an obstacle that must be over- 
come as czars were overcome. 

“Oi, oi,” sobs Old Woman wringing her 
hands, “if the Jews have paid for their 
emancipation with their religion, then 
let there be persecution and pogrom and 
God again. “Oi, oi,” sobs Old Woman, 
Girl of the Red Heels has gone the way 
of a strange new frightening world of 
no God. Daughter does not believe in 
marriage. Daughter clucks her fingers at 
most of the things Old Woman holds 
sacred. Daughter is openly living with a 
Centile communist and last month it was 
another, and next month it may be still 
another of the many who frequent the 
cafes of the gypsy cabarets. Daughter 
says that to accept God is to accept a 
power higher than yourself . . . . says 
it after the parrot manner of reciting off 
something she has learned somewhere. 

“Oi, oi,” the heart of the Old Woman, 
she sobs out to you, feels as if it would 
bleed itself entirely out of her. 

Girl with the Red Heels comes home 
sometimes and crosses her feet and 
dangles her red heels and smokes a ciga- 
rette and shrugs her insolent young 
shoulders. 

She has the racial instinct of respect 
for the parent but deep down she too 
shares the feeling that what is left of old 
Russia must be tolerated for the few 
years before the last remnants are rele- 
gated to everlasting oblivion. 

eeegKKEKEESEASE 

Serebryanny Lyass was literally what its 
name would lead you to expect. A pine 
forest where a summer colony had erected 
what would correspond to the more mod- 
est of our Adirondack or Maine summer 
camps. Makeshift looking affairs for the 
most part, with cots on the verandahs 
and bedding in the windows. 

“The family” which we had come to 
visit, we were informed by another “fam- 
ily” evidently occupying the same house, 
was down at the river and we were led 
there by a small neighboring boy. 

At the edge of the forest, not more than 
a quarter of a mile away a sudden and 
surprising clearing opened and there was 
the Moscow River, flowing at the base of 
a steep precipice that suddenly terminated 
the stretch of forest and ‘across the river 
as far as the eye could reach, lovely tawny 
wheat flatlands ran out into the horizon 

Beautiful Russia. The Russia that had 
given Tolstoi, and Dostoiesky and Tur- 
genev and Tchaichovsky ..... 

Figures ran and shouted along the beach 
on the opposite side of the river. And 
here the uninitiated observer is apt to 
come in for something of a shock. 

Russia now bathes in the “altogether.’ 
Out of the hundred or so bathers splash- 
ing about, swimming and sunning them- 
selves in the bright summer noonday, not 
more than a dozen were clad in bathing 
suits, or even trunks. 

A spectacle as pagan, that beach, as a 
Stuck painting. 

After much shouting from our forest 
pinnacle, our friends were finally recog- 
nized and shortly after, the C’s wading 
across the shallow river, dressed themselves 
hurriedly in the shrubberies that grew 
along the hillside, and came clamoring up 
to the top, sunburned, exhilarated and in 
the happy holiday mood that the Russian 
dons as easily as his hat. 

It happened to be a legal holiday, a 
Saint’s day, therefore the crowded beach 
Of course officially there is no church. 
But in doling out holidays, the Church 
was called in conference, and the people 
were permitted to retain their favorite 
holidays. So, certain old religious feast 
days, etc., their meanings obsolete, but 
their observance legal. happen along in 
the course of the Russian calendar and to 
the populace these mean shops closed 
and a day of play. 

The C’s had been in for a swim in 
company with some of the others who 
shared their house. [Turn to page 90] 
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A Lovely Complexion 
Always Wins 


Purest of cold creams is ZANOL 
Peroxide Cream, and more. For it is 
endowed with the healing and bleach- 
ing properties of indispensable peroxide. 
Gently but positively it restores wind 
or sun-beaten complexions to soft, milky 
loveliness. Its use is like the master 
stroke of Nature's brush to the woman 
who would keep her attractiveness 
through life. 

ZANOL Peroxide Cream cannot be 
obtained in stores. With many other 
exquisite ZANOL Preparations, it is 
supplied direct to you from our labora- 
tories through trained representatives 
who call at your home to personally 
serve you. 

You will want Peroxide Cream when 
a ZANOL Representative calls on 





you, just as you will want other 
ZANOL Products. And you will 
appreciate the superior advantages of 
the ZANOL Service Plan, which en- 
ables you to select your toilet requisites 
in the comfort of your home without 
the trouble of going to stores or even 
telephoning. The ZANOL Plan is 
the modern plan — the convenient plan 
—the plan that gives you products of 
sterling quality at a decided saving in 
cost. 
If you have not yet tied ZANOL 
Peroxide Cream just send ten cents in 
coin or stamps and we will mail a sam- 
ple of this wonderful cream, together 
with a booklet descnbing ZANOL 
gaa and the ZANOL Service 
lan. 


— 


An Unusual Opportunity to Earn Money 


We have a limited number of positions open on our Representatives Staff, paying very satisfactory 


incomes. 


f you are seeking dignified, pleasant occupation, our proposition will appeal to you. 


No experience or capital is required, and you may devote just spare time if you wish. Check the 


coupon for complete details of our attractive proposition. 


The AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., DEPT. 806, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Representatives, 


The American Products Co., 
Dept. 806, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(Check either one or both of the following squares) ~ 
[1] Please send me a trial tube of Peroxide Cream and a copy of the ZANOL Catalog. 
I enclose 10c in coin or stamps 
[) Please send me, without cost or obligation, full details of your pzoposition to 
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8. TREES, SHRUBS 
2 AND VINES 


We prepay tran ‘ 
“MALONEY BROS NURSERY | CO. Inc., 
Dansville, N.Y. 


29 Maia Street 











UR Free Garden Guide 
and Catalog is now rea 
to mail. This book contains 15¢ 
pages of expert advice—Also a 
Coupon worth 25c. on Seed 
Purchases of $1.00 or more 


Send for a Free Copy Today. 















Buist’s Record—Growing Supply 
ing Seeds of the Highest ‘Chase since 
1828. 


Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dept. N Philadelphia, Pa. 
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day 


5 new “varieties 0 at ‘petunias " 


"Checiiue M. Haines 
Dept. 714 Rockford, Llinois 
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r “New Guide to Rose 


Culture” for 1928 It is 

: t work on s 
grow I Offer 
So R 

seeds, and tells how to grow th Sat 


teliv guarant 70 gr n ses 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. Box 332, West Grove,Ps 


feWithout a Name. Write for our 1925 Berry 
Plant Sales Book and read our extraordinary 
offer of 


$250.00 for a Name 


With the Berry Plant Sales Book we will send yon 
a package of pansy seeds for the lady 
of the home 

The book itself le valuable, containing cultur. 
al suegestions and giving full information | 
regarding our line of Small Fruits, Seeds, \) 
Builds and Fruit Trees. Write tonight 
Baldwie - Whitten - Ackerman Nurseries 
Bos Brideman. 
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On their own roots 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
RHEA REID. Brilliant Red 
BOUGERE- Pure White 
RADIANCE Delicate Pink 

SPECIAL BARGAINS 








11 Collections for $2. 





Any S$ Collections for $1. The Entire 
Postpaid 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. 258, SPRINGFIELD, O 
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The Master Key 


[Continued from page 67] 


Charlotte. “You don’t know life, my 
dear, but go, write your letter to Teddy 
And ask him—from me—to come and see 
you here, and to bring the wonderful 
Aunt Iver with him! 


[' was a week later on a dark and blus 
tering evening at the end of the month 
that Charlotte sat with her knitting before 
the library fire. Old Sir William sat facing 
her on the other side of the hearth 

“Where is Margery ?” he asked 

She went to the station in the car,’ 
aid Aunt Charlotte, “to meet our guests.” 

Moments passed; then the door opened, 
and the travellers entered—a tall and very 
talwart young man and a little old lady, 
very bent, who walked with a stick 

“I am very pleased to meet you, Mrs 
Iver,” said Aunt Charlotte, with stately 
courtesy. “Pray make yourself quite at 
home here!” 

There was an instant’s pause, and then 
in a voice of great sweetness, albeit it 
was not wholly steady, the new-comer 
made reply. “You are very kind, Miss 
Sinclair.” 

Aunt Charlotte turned to the young 
man and held out a hand in stately 
greeting 

“Margery, my dear, you may take 
Teddy to see the picture-gallery, and leave 
me with Mrs. Iver for a little while.’ 

Then the door was shut, and the two 
old ladies were alone 

For several seconds Aunt Charlotte sat 
quite still in her chair beside the hearth 

“You have brought me a message?” she 
asked at last. “A message from Anne?” 


Main Street 


A great tremor went through Aunt Iver 
She made a blind movement with one 
hand as if seeking support. “I am afraid—” 
she said rather incoherently, “afraid.” 

“You have nothing to fear,” said Aunt 
Charlotte. 

“You would—you would—forgive her?” 
pleaded Aunt Iver, in a voice that shook. 

“Will you believe me,” Aunt Charlotte 
said, her own voice no longer wholly 
steady, “when I tell you that my heart 
has ached for my little Anne all these long 
years?” Aunt Charlotte’s own face began 
to work, but she controlled it. Then, 
very suddenly as it were, inspiration came 
to her. She knelt stiffly down beside the 
poor little frail form. “My dear! My 
dear!” she said, and then in a flood of 
tenderness that bore her irresistibly back 
over the long, sad gulf of years: “Don’t 
cry so, my own—little Anne!” 

Aunt Iver gave a great start and checked 
herself. “You know me!” she said. 

Aunt Charlotte’s arms came out to her, 
encompassed her. “I knew you the mo 
ment you came into the room,” she said 

Take off your veil! Let me see your 
precious face again!” 

Half-an-hour later Sir William thrust 
open the door and came in 

They were sitting together before the fire 
in a very peaceful silence. At his entrance 
Charlotte turned. She was smiling as she 
had not smiled for sixty years. 

She got up in her quiet, stately way. 
“William, I have good news for you. Our 
sister Anne has come back to us. Let us 
thank God,” she said, “for bringing her 
back to us—after all these sixty years!” 


—Russia 


[Continued from page 89] 


They were in the country for their 
summer holiday and were able to af 


ford “space” for a few weeks in the 
forest Rent for the communist is the 
cheapest commodity in Russia It is 


what makes it possible, under the stiff 
tability of the ruble, for the working 
man to live at all. Nothing would do, 
but that our party, we were six, should 
retain for “dinner.” The average Russian 
workaday begins at nine and ends at three 
The large meal of the day, in a day that 
is fairly peppered with meals, occurs about 
three-thirty 

In vain we remonstrated against re 
maiming. One is fairly safe in assuming 
that every gesture of hospitality from 
these kindly people will mean a pinch for 
some one, but there is no evading such 
incere generosity as theirs 

And dinner it was, for all six extra of 
us, on no more than a half hour’s notice. 
Pleasant dinner there on the little porch 
of the square wooden house among the 
pines. There were Mr. and Mrs. C. and 
their three-vear-old daughter, a child a 
lovely as a fay, who ran about quite nude 
\ pretty blonde girl, incredibly frail, 
covering from malaria, seemed to “belong” 
in the house and there was a large vigor- 
ous young man who had once been secre- 
tary to Lenin and now occupied an im- 
portant government position, his wife as 
well as one or two more around that table, 
unaccounted for 

Probably they all occupied “space” in 
the house, and there was doubtless some 
clubbing arrangement for meals. Fourteen 
sat down to dinner 


Mr. C. is probably the foremost mining 
engineer of Russia. When he travels in 
foreign countries special trains with spe 
cial committees are sent to convey him 
to mines for his expert opinion. His tech 

il books | » been translate 1 into hali 
1 dozen languages. In his field } ; inter- 

tional know! 

That summer day in the country, he 

lped Mrs. C. to carry in the great bowl 
of steaming “Schi” the national soup! A 
lelicious vegetable brew, cooked with 


large pieces of meat which are ladled out 
along with the vegetables 

Everybody lent a hand. Mrs. C. stood 
up and dished out the food. Mr. C. scur- 
ried back and forth. Even the little mala- 
rial girl insisted upon carrying in a plate 
of steaming hot piroshki, also a national 


favorite. Piping hot rolls filled either with 
chopped meat or chopped fruit or cheese 
and achieved with the same mysterious 
cunning with which the apple is injected 
into the dumpling. 

It was a case of Family Hold Back 
Mr. and Mrs. C. and the sister-in-law, 
whose husband had once been secretary to 
Lenin, eating scarcely at all, but woe to 
the guest who did not partake to the last 
helping 

Gay, hospitable, debonair Russians. 
These people who had been promised Ely- 
sium, who had played high stakes, and 
for the moment seemed to be losing—at 
least they were discovering a great truth. 
The sequence of community living is that 
human beings make governments and that 
a ready-made government cannot over- 
night, change human beings. Well, even 
so, the Russian who understands that is 
not defeated. He may have come to real 
ize that he will not live to see the Elysium 
of his dreams, but he also sees by now 
that his job is to try to rear his children 
into human beings fit to create the gov- 
ernment that he dared to dream could be 
accomplished overnight. 

That is the Russians’ hope now. Tomor- 
row. That is what keeps them serious. 
They’ve a job. The colossal one of trying 
to justify, via posterity, this experiment 
which hasn’t yet “come off.” 

At five o’clock we drove away, Mr. C. 
in his gayly embroidered smock riding on 
the step as far as the edge of the forest. 

We were foreigners “looking in” and as 
far as he was concerned we were not going 
to hear so much as a chirp of disillusion- 
ment from him. And we didn’t 

He stood waving and shouting pleasan- 
tries after us in Russian and French. 

It had been a merry afternoon 

And so on and so on and so on. To 
leave off anywhere during this stage of 
the experiment is to leave off in the midst 
rhe laboratory is still filied with smoke 
Some of the gases are noxious and are apt 
to blind and sting the eves of the be- 
holder. This beholder was no more im- 
mune to those gases than the next one 
Russia herself is not immune. Staggered, 
often blinded by them, sometimes the 
fumes seem to have obscured, but surely 
not blinded, her superb horizon—the 
Marxian horizon of man’s greater human- 
ity to man! 

Meanwhile the fusion goes on. 
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 CONDON’S GIAN GIANT T TOMATO 


“QUEEN ner ne MARKET."* sors Money-Meher. Large, solid 
fruit; 0 you our 
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} 192-Page Book, tells how, and what to 
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ASTERS—Crimson — SCHIZANTHUS— 
Butterfly flower; PANS Y—Mammoth Blotched; 
ZINNIA —Picotee All tested novelties, easy to 

zrow. Send at once forfree catalogue of hardy 
seeds, bulbs, plants. WONDERFUL VALUES 


Emma V. White Co. 


121 G North 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


RNAMENTAL 
TREES cng SHRUBS 


Finest nursery stock, our own grown, sold direct 
lowest prices. Fifty years successful experience. 
Ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, dahlias, peren- 
nials. Fruit and nuttrees, Best varieties smal! 
fruits, 1925 catalogue in colors sent FREE. 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
887 Garson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and cther plants ; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 
im natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
these famous yw Write for pe copy tos toda 

BELLER B - Box 313 a \o. Kad. 


eee Offer. 12 large bulb 
assorted colors, mailed notices y 
25 cents. Illustrated catalogue list 


ing more than 150 named varieties and other special offers mailed free 


THE EDGEWATER FARMS, Box 458-B, Sterling, Illinois 


BOOTH i> CHICKS 


Postpaid. Vy te arrival gu { 
bred Barred Rocks, Reds, | 8 25, p00: 50; UU} 
| 60, $8; 100, $15. Leghorns, 100, $13; 600, $0: 

etc. 12 other breeds, Bank reference. Free c jog. 

BOOTH FARMS, Box 747 CLINTON, MO. 


Most Profitabie pure-bred 
A 64 BREEDS Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys; Fowls, eggs, incubators 
at reduced prices. 32nd year. Largest plant 
Large valuable poultry book and catalog free. 


RR.F.Neubert Co., Box 868, Mankato, Minn. 


EBER’ BEST laying, BEST 
paying chickens, ducks, 
geese & turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
Fowls, Eggs, Baby ¢ hte, at lowest prices. 
43 years experience, with my 100 page 
Catalog and Breeders’ Guide 
W.A.Weber, Box30 Mankato, Minn. 
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Nipper Goes Snap-Shooting in Australia 


cA cut-out for the Children by NoRMAN JACOBSEN 


a dense thicket, then continued on foot in search of kangeroos. After a long wait, 


IPPER and his native bush boy with their ostrich cart mounted the high % ) when thrown, makes a circle and comes spinning back. After lunch they drove to 
table land where the sheep were grazing. Inside a corral the mothers were ‘ ( } 

being sheared and at sunset, when the gates were opene d, they came out dejectedly, a kangaroo with her two babies hopped into the clearing, and balanced on her 

and began calling to their lambs. In the morning, Nipper photographed the bush hind feet just long enough for a photograph. Later they came upon a setting 


boy with his shield and boomerang. A boomerang is a funny bent board which, ostrich and took her picture 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING: Before cutting out the figures, strengthen this whole page by pasting it carefully on another sheet of very heavy paper. 

















OF Re ART 


To the south of the garden is a small brick platform 
shaded by apple trees The curving benches are of 
wood, painted a dull sage green. Here tea may be 
offered visitors to the garden which in all its bril- 
liant sunlit color, lies just this side of the picture 


Co eee 


Between the west end of the lower garden is a rise 
of some three feet and four brick steps The arch 
at the top of the steps has two successive crops of 
flowers over it, rambler rose Lady Gay, followed 
by the deep violet, large-flowering clematis 
Jackmanni. Above the terrace fine French lilacs 
® arein bloom in this picture taken in May ® 
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Come Into My Garden 


ese,» BY MRS. FRANCIS KING war 








Garden Lullaby 


By Epvirn LomBarp SQuIRES 


Hum 


A crescent moon lights, candle-wise, to bed 

The drowsy little garden, perfumed sweet, 

With flower-decked gown, with nodding, 
vine-wreathed head 

And starry blooms that hide small, 
earth-stained feet. 

The soft, close coverlet of darkness falls 

Andevery sound ishushed.The gardensleeps 

Within its bed of high, protecting walls, 

While Mother Night her quiet vigil keeps. 

Now is this little garden hers to hold 

(nd tenderly to watch with starry eyes; 

To cuddle close and, while her dews enfold, 

Croon drowsy, dream beguiling lullabies— 

“Now all thy flowers are gathered to my 
breast, 

So sleep, my little garden, sleep and rest!” 


* 


This little walk of brick has a different bulb- 
planting each May. In the year of this picture, the 
planting was, ferget-me-not nearest the walk, then 
the double tulip Safrano or Brimstone, and above 
these that most lovely, mauve Darwin tulip—Agneta 


ee 


The long walk through the lower and upper 
gardens continues along the terrace before the 
house. The tall clipped treeisarborvitaepyramid- 
alis. Beyond that is aconcolor fir, and a slender 
Lombardy poplar. The bushes touched by the sun 
are bush-honeysuckles, and over the brick wall is 
& = that beauteous rambler Aviateur Bleriot ® 
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Reliable and Fall of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Y Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 
PRIZE COLLECTION Aish 17 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 1Se; 
Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
7 splendid, by - 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring ‘Flowering Bal Bulbs, worth 
25c— 65 3 ioe in all; worth $1.00. 
GUARANTEED 10 PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this magazine 
SEND 10 CENTS j 
to cover postage and packing and re. 
ceive this valuable collection of seeds 
postpaid, together with my bi 
structive, beautiful Seed and at 
Book, tells all about Buckbee's 
“Full of Life” Seeds, Plants. etc. 


H.W.BuckBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 205 Rockford, Il. 

































a Spe Are ate 


'} edgings and borders, Livings- 
ton’s Annual Phlox is unex- 


j AY 


ime s Seed may be sown in open ground any q 


time after danger of frostis past. Plants grow 
splendidly and bloom profusely until late frosts, 
Large, showy clusters of brilliant blooms, Colors 
are rose, scarlet, crimson, white and yellow. Per 

§ mixed pkt. 10e— Prize mixture pkt. l5c, 

Write for our 1925 Seed Annual. 

THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO 

108 Chestnut Street, 
a oS 


) For masses of bright colors, a 





Columbus, Tone | 





New different eciaitthal, 


“Star Guide to Good Roses’’ lists 
| America’s 100 best roses — first 
} time such a list was ever publishe 1. 
| 100 pages, 18 in full color. “he 

hort-cut to rose se lecti on and rose 
satisfaction. New “Star Gui 


describes roses as never before. It’s 
free; write today! 


| “* Star” 

| roses bloom, THE CONARD~PYLE CO. 

| or your x “Formerly Conard &, Jones Co. * 
money back STAR ROSE GROWERS Box 128 West GROVE Pa. 














BULBS © 


3 FREE ult autiful Mirabilis. 
S. W. PIKE, Seedman Box 12 


Selected 


ROSES 


A Wealth of Bloom This Year. 






. 
™ Luis collection includes the wonder- 
ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
France, laree crimson-velvet; Colum- 
rose pink Mme. Butterfly, blended 
eink, carmine and gold; Peace, continuous 
looming, creamy white. The six plants, all 
on own roots, selected for vigor and blooming 


qualities, postage paid for 50c. Send orders to 
OHIO ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 101 Springfield, Ohio 





3 Glorious ROSES 


Everblooming. Guaranteed True to 
Name. All bloom this summer. Mailed 25c 





postpaid for........ 

Mrs. B. R. Cant--Pink 
Miss Amelia _ -Yellow 

r-- 

PECIAL OFFERS 
$ Chrysanthemums, 8 colors . 25¢ 
2 Abelias “*ArbutusShrub” . 25¢ 
2 Iris, assorted colors . . . 25c 
1 mandy | Clematis .... . %c 
BGemmes . 2 oc ws . we 


8 Gladioli, selected colors . | 25c¢ 
6 Giant Pansy Plants . . | 2¢ 
1 Delphinium - et a ae 
1 Butterfy Bush - - 25¢ 
Any 5 Collections for $1.00, postpeid. 
COMPLETE CATALOG FREE 

Lists over 400 roses, all the newest and best. ae mene 
and everything for ‘house and ga’ 

MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Dept. 414 SPRINGFIELD, O OHIO 


s Gladioli mailed for 
i names of 4 friends 
row flowers. Will in 


St. Charles, mm. 










Fy, far $29 VAUGHAN'S Gladioli 
are grown on ourown 
farms>in Michigan where soil 
climate and cultural skill born of 
} forty years’ experience unite to 
produce the finest of flowers and 
bulbs. Our Rainbow Collection 
for $2.00, postpaid anywhere in 
theUnited States,includes 50 bulbs 
of tenor more beautiful varieties, 
all 1-14 inch size. Vaughan’s 
Gardening Illustrated, a sced 
catalog unlike others, containing 90 
fuil colorillustrations sent witheach 
order, or mailed FREE on request. 

| AVaughan 


\Bulb aed VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


aFlower 4 WestRandolphSt. 41 aa A Street 
| Certain CHICAGO NEW YORK 








The Dons’ Garden 


[Continued from page 13] 


own footsteps. Then he bethought him; 
the mystery would be solved if he could 
find her means of entrance and exit. 
Slowly, feeling his way, he set out to 
trace the boundary of the wall. Some- 
where, he fancied, there must be a door. 
The garden was comparatively small; he 
went twice about it, and was still as 
ignorant as to how she went and came. 
Weary and disappointed he returned to 
the summer-house. 

As he lay there the night faded. Dawn 
shuddered in the tree-tops. An occasional 
bird sprang from a bough and dived 
across the open space. He rose stiffly and 
stumbled to the doorway. 

He had crossed the threshold when he 
felt himself touched on the arm. He 
swung about. She was close behind him, 
but was going away. He stretched out 
his hand to stay her. She avoided and 
slipped behind the laurels. His whole 
soul cried out to him to follow. But the 
sun was rising. Straight before him 
stretched the Dons’ windows, anyone of 
which might hold a spy. “Tomorrow—I 
shall come again,” he whispered. Darting 
across the lawn, having entered his room, 
he slipped the bar into place. 

Next night and the night after, his 
experience was the same. He would see 
the flaxen of her hair going on before 
him and would follow wildly, only to 
lose her. Then, in despair he would turn 
to find her standing behind him. So the 
pursuit would commence again. Her ex- 
pression was half-arch, half-shy; she 
seemed less a woman than a_ sweet, 
abandoned child. 

It was on his fourth night in the garden 
that he met her. She was waiting for 
him in the shadow of the lilacs. This 
time she did not run away. Her face 
was full of desire. Taking her hands be- 
tween his own, he knelt before her. When 
he would have carried them to his lips, 
she gently withdrew them. Looking up 
at her, he saw that she smiled. It was 
like the smile of a Madonna, tender, 
veiled, mysterious, as though she con- 
cealedethe reason for her joy. 

He rose to his feet. In gazing at her 
all his hot impulse to crush her in his 
arms failed. An unwonted reverence stole 
over him. When she led the way to the 
city-wall, he followed her in silence. They 
came to a nook in the ruined rampart. 
He seated himself beside her. 

Mist lay in long banks across the 
meadows. It rose and marched towards 
them, as if to shut them in from human 
sight. Below, in the lush, wet grass cattle 
were grazing. From far away, subdued 
and murmurous, came the song of the 
river washing against its banks. 

He had planned to ask her many ques- 
tions—her name, whence she came, who 
she was, and why she visited him only 
by night; but now that she was with 
him his lips were sealed—her presence 
sufficed. He was content to look upon 
her face. 

What curious emotions it roused within 
him! He became again a little child— 
uncynical, believing the noblest of all 
things, claiming his Kingdom of Heaven 
while it lasted. He drew near to her as a 
boy-lover, placing his arm about her. She 
sank her head upon his shoulder, looking 
up into his eyes. Only when he stooped to 
kiss her did she draw back, suddenly 
afraid. So night melted into day, and he 
was none the wiser. As dawn peered 
above the horizon she broke from him 
unexpectedly; running into the shadows, 
she gazed back but once before she van- 
ished. Her lips moved; though he heard 
no words they seemed to bid him come 
again. He followed, but could not trace 
her. Then he halted, holding his breath 
and listening for the opening and closing 
of the hidden gate. No sound came to 
him. Once more he entered his window, 
replacing the bar behind him. 

So for many nights he met her in his 
strange and silent love-making. By day 
his normal, commonsense self was upper- 
most, analyzing the situation. It told 
him that his conduct was preposterous. 
It told him that he was betraying Leila. 
It told him that such furtive courting 
was not honourable—that he had a right 


to know who the strange girl was and 
how she gained access to the garden. 

But in the shadows on the city-wall, 
his commonsense self fell away from him 
Nothing mattered save the ecstasy of the 
moment in its flight. His instinct warned 
him that the asking of questions might 
endanger his happiness. A question laid 
desolate the first human garden—‘Who 
told thee that thou wast naked?” So he 
delayed his enlightenment; he would ask 
her next night and next night. As the 
weeks slipped by the task became more 
difficult; moreover, his indolence of the 
night began to lap over into the day. He 
wrote no more letters. He forgot his 
past. At first Leila wrote anxiously, then 
angrily, then begging for a reply. At 
last she too grew silent. 

He made himself promises, building 
castles in Spain. This girl, whose name 
he did not know, should become the 
mother of his children. They would live 
in some retired backwater of life, far re- 
moved from cities. There should be 
flowers in their garden—tall flowers, hid- 
ing their cottage. In the twilight they 
would sit together very silent, listening to 
the water in the sedges. By day they 
would tend their flowers; when they grew 
tired of the sunshine they would read 
aloud old books of lovers who had lived 
and died. So his thoughts ran on, 
fashioning pictures out of words. 

The summer-term neared its close. One 
morning, on opening his mail, he found 
an official letter informing him that the 
Don, to whom his rooms belonged, was 
returning. 

He was greatly agitated. This meant 
he had only five more nights of access to 
the garden. it was necessary at last that 
he should speak to her frankly. He had a 
double choice; he could arrange another 
place of tryst; he could ask her to marry 
him outright. About the latter he felt a 
certain shyness; oddly enough, in all his 
weeks of courting he had never spoken 
with her and had never kissed her. Had 
he attempted to do so, she had leant 
toward him passionately inclined; but, be- 
fore his lips could touch hers she had 
withdrawn from him with a more than 
maidenly display of fright. The reason 
for this and for so much besides, he had 
not had courage to enquire. 

When he stepped out into the cool dusk 
his mind was determined; immediately he 
saw her, as though a spell had been cast, 
his purpose failed. Again it was only the 
moment that mattered—the future was 
far away. During three nights of his 
respite he postponed telling her. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day he 
was sitting in his room when he heard a 





“rustling of skirts in the passage. 


“Can you tell me which is Mr. Cor- 
wine’s room? This one? Thank you.” 

The handle turned and Leila stood be- 
fore him. He started up from his chair, 
conscience-stricken at sight of her, and 
waited awkwardly for her to say some- 
thing. She closed the door quietly and 
seated herself by the window, in a chair 
opposite to the one which he had vacated 
She looked up at him painfully, twisting 
her gloves, and then looked away sharply 

“T hope you don’t mind my coming,” 
she said. “I couldn’t bear the uncertainty. 
At first when you didn’t write I thought 
you were ill—then I made enquiries. I’m 
quite sensible. I don’t want to make any 
fuss. If you don’t care for me, it’s better 
I should know it now than after— after 
we are married.” 

She had evidently prepared beforehand 
what she was to say. She had made up 
her mind to be dignified and wise. But 
when he remained silent, looking at her 
so sorrowfully and seeming so distant, 
her longing got the better of her self 
control. She buried her face in her hands 

He knelt beside her—-what less could 
he do—trying to soothe her. But he 
did not take her in his arms, and his 
words were not those of a lover. She 
knew it. He was only pitying her. Her 
heart cried out for the intimacy of other 
days. She drew his face close to hers, 
coaxing him to love her. He tried awk- 
wardly, but there was no spontaneity. 
In spite of all her [Turn to page 115] 
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_ BURPEE’S ANNUAL, This 
is the catalog that tells the truth 
about the Best Seeds That Grow. 
Market growers and ficrists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a_ reference 
book, and still it is so interesting 
and easy to read that a million 
amateurs use it as their garden 
guide. Burpee’s Annual is the most 
popular seed catalog in the world. 
y Ifyouare interested in gardening, Burpec’s 
Annual will be mailed to you free. 


FREE SAMPLE, First write for a copy 
of Burpee’s Annual; then look through the book 
and select a regular 10c packet of any vege table or 
flower seed entirely free, and we will mail it to you 
post-paid. 

This free offer ts made to get new customers for 
Burpee's Seeds and is good only until May 1, 1925. |} 







$0335 


$261 WOd TWONNY S.373700NG 











~coema= = =TEAR HEREo @ @ wwe 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Growers Philadelphia 
Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, good 
for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. A-18 











P.O State. 


Che nive | aS 

Our 1925 [50th Anniversary] catalog is 
the finest we have ever published. It will 
be sent free upon request. Contains 140 
pages, thousands of illustrations and 
descriptions, twenty full pages in colors. 
Many new novelties and attractive offers. 
® Send for your copy today. A post card 
5 will bring it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., INC. 
Floral Park, New York 

















rite today for my big cata- 
iagtrated in colors 


F nu Ferris NURSERY 
515 Bridge St., Hampton, lowa, 


6 Splendid ROSES 


Everblooming. Guaranteed True to 
Name, All bloom this summer Cc 
mailed postpaid for.... 


BARGAIN COLLECTION 

Alexander Hill Gray, yellow 
Baby Doll, cream and pink 
Crimson Queen, red 
Marie ee ow white 
pougiaoas Taft, salmon pink 

La Tosca, silver pink 

Special Bargains 

6 Chrysanthemums, giant flowered Sée 
1b Gladioli, assorted colors . . . Ste 
8 Coleus, splendid sorts . . . , S0e 
50c 
50 








My ; Debio’ ne assortment 
Iris, different colors . 
Any 3 collections on $1.35. The Entire 6 Collections Post- 
paid for - .25. Send your order today. 
OMPLETE NEW CATALOG FREE 

Lists 400 a all the newest and best. Dahlias, Ferns, 
Plants and everything for the house and garden. Send for it. 
Great W Western Plant Co., Dept.307, Springtield, Ohio 
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THEY [ 
STAND 
SUPREME 


Write for a copy of my 1925 
Gladioli Catalog. It describes 
my new origination—Laciniated 
and hundreds of the Ruffled, 
Plain-petaled and Primulinus Hy- 
brid types of glads. Planting 
time is not far off. Don’t face 
disappointment. Send for your 
catalog and then order promptly. 
Now is the time to buy gladioli. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 35C Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Giladioli 
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Sa, How Could Those Tiny Feet 
por Shape a Shoe? 


; 





sh iEY couldn't! Yet that’s just 
what is asked of them when 
they're encased in the ordinary stiff- 


as-a-board kind of “children's shoes’’! 





‘ Flexies are not only pre-shaped to fit the child's foot, 


but are so flexible you « an double them backward with 
















the fingers! In them. the foot rests squarely on its natu- 
ral three points—the heel and the bases of the great and 
the little toes, Roc king sidewise, whic h tends to bow | 


the pliant limbs in or out, 18 impossible in Flexies 
Neither nails nor staples are used in Flexies. 
The insides are glove-smooth No wrinkles—no 
jagged narl-ends—to torture those tender feet 


Happy feet now and in years to come are the 


gifts whic h ij lexies bring Your baby deserv es them ! 


SIMPLEX SHOE. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Creators of Daintier Footwear for Young Feet from 1 to 21 


‘Recommended by Child Specialists 


Write for free bookleta The Care of Raby'a a | 
bee nd The Tale of Brownie Lightfoot * » ’ | 
ne for and one for t youngsters. {) i} 

e dea | 


rt at e shoes oa 





BD KEEP YOUNG 











Correct Weight Distribution 


[he expansion of the waistline, 
the snug, smooth swathing of 
hips, thighs and diaphragm-—this 
is the secret of Warner designing 
\ Warner Wrap-Around ‘does not 
-cannot—push out of plac 
| . [here is a Warner Wrap-Around’ 

which will give smart lines to 
every woman, irrespective of her 
| age or w eight 
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g Author of 
gN “The Little 


” 
Garden 


ES. yes!” said the Garden Editor to 
my request that I might discuss the 
planting of other flowers with blue 


ones. And how it delights me to go on, 
for I feel that sympathy on the part of 
the readers of this column which creates 
in me a strong desire to write more and 
more on this delicious subject of gardening 

Taking the first blue flowers on our list 
scilla siberica, that purest blue of early 
spring the flower of flowers to plant with 
this, is the blood-root (sanguinaria can 
adensis). The most devoted preservers of 
wild flowers never make objection to care 
ful growing of these on one’s own ground 
4 very few roots of these pure white 
treasures of the spring should be dug 
carefully in the woods in May, after their 
bloom is over, and while the broad deeply 
cleft leaves are conspicuous From two 
or three roots, a colony of blood-root 
will appear in a few years: and this should 
spread and flow in and out among the 
sheets of blue scillas, on bare ground, un 
der shrubs, over an out-of-the-way corner 
where neither trowel nor spade shall 
break through to hurt the litte things in 
summer 

How absurd to suggest companion 
flowers for that flower so dear to garden 
ers, yes, to nearly all human beings, the 
forgetmenot The English love it, the 
French make gay their gardeng and their 
bouquets with it, the Germans sentimen- 
talize over it. In my garden last May 
forgetmenots were spread like a carpet of 
sky blue. Through these rose tall daffo 
dils, late tulips, Mrs. Moore and Bouton 
d ‘Or, the pale and deep yellow cottage tu 
lips and over this reach of blue interrupted 
by yellow, hung heavy clusters of rich 
bloom of French lilacs in lavender, mauve 
pink and white: and over the crossing of 
walks in this garden, four young “Deli 
cious” apple trees stood in full pink and 


8° Blue Blossoms 
#yve Greet the Spring 


By Mrs. FRANCIS KING 








and ** Variety 
im the Little 


menot With lavender and violet Darwins 
such as Dream Blue Celeste or Jubilee 

the forgetmenot Its fresh sweet beauty, 
its color ot the firmament give the gar- 
den an ethereal loveliness and bring an 
ecstasy only matched by the joy in spring 
itself 

Those who know the mertensia as it 
appears in blue sheets in the meadows of 
Delaware Pennsylvania and Virginia in 
April and May, hardly need to be re- 
minded of its lovely color, or to have the 
suggestion that its pink bud gives of a 
pink flower to neighbor it We use one 
and only one with mertensia. though I 
often long for a great planting of for- 
sythias with large group of mertensia be- 
low them, this yellow being particularly 
good with blue 


HE flower however mentioned above 

to grow in loose groups among the blue 
Virginian cowslips or mertensia, is the 
beautiful pink tulip Le Réve, a flower of 
the soft dull pink of old tapestries, and 
particularly lovely with good blues. In 
the same way the nice mauve of the little 
bleeding-heart, dzcentra eximia is extraor- 
dinarily pretty appearing among masses 
ot the clear bright blue of the forgetme- 
not-flowered anchusa, var. Myosotidiflora, 
than which we have no lovelier flower of 
May for our gardens 

But now we come to that flower whose 
very name is writ in blue, the delphinium, 
and this brings us to consider the picture 
on this page, the picture of a blue border. 
Here the delphinium strikes the note, sets 
the key. From its leaf in the photograph, 
it is delphinium Belladonna, and very 
beautiful it is there, flanked by the early 
white phlox. Miss Lingard, on the right, 
and the pale yellow lemon lily, probably 
hemerocallis citrina on the left Below 
these tall flowers of lemon yellow, white 





In a well-planned border white and yellow flowers contrast 
pleasingly with the delphiniums’ royal blue 


white blossom. Small wonder that we 
thought ourselves in Paradise that month 
But it was mainly the lovely blue floor of 
forgetmenot that gave us that feeling. For 
ali later spring bulbs the forgetmenot is 
the perfect companion. With the single 
early pink tulip Prosperity, or with Rose 
Luisante. Rose 4 Merveille, Cottage Maid 
or Murillo, use the forgetmenot With all 
such daffodils as Ariadne, White Lady, 
Duchess of Westminster, use the forget- 


and sky-blue, are growing masses of 
ageratum, whose color is never blue but 
lavender. The dwarf plants at the very 
edge are probably ageratum fraseri, much 
the best color of floss-flowers, and behind 
them the variety Stella Gurney, growing 
a foot tall and a most useful pretty thing 
of paler lavender than fraseri. On the 
light wire arches, pale pink rambler roses 
are in flower, completing a scheme of color 
that is striking and wholly delightful. 
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H Flowers large and 
King or Need double, petals quilled, 
making them distinct from all other 
Asters. A very odd and striking variety 
and attracts a great deal of attention 
wherever grown. Crimson. 

Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. 





H H Plant of H H A very strong 
Giant Branching Comet © '*.75.°. American Branching *..\°"" ,°{"°3 
habit about 2 feet high, branching free- ing freely, flowers large and double, 
ly, stems long, flowers large, petals borne on long stiff stems. Excellent 
curved and twisted. A very beautiful for cutting, graceful as a chrysanthe- 
variety. Dark blue. mum. Rose pink, 

Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. 








Beautify Your Home with Asters 


Asters are very popular and acknowledged to be the QUEEN OF 
AUTUMN ANNUALS. Never before have the McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
readers had an opportunity to select from such an array of gorgeous 
colors in Giant Asters. 

They are easily raised from seed—you can plant seed in March or April 
in the house or hotbed for early flowers, or later sow seed in the garden 
up to June Ist and they will make a most brilliant show, furnishing a con- 








stant supply of cut flowers until kilied by frost. 
| The varieties shown represent the most beautiful, artistic and robust 
types of the wonderful Aster family. You can order any variety and 
color offered on this page at prices named, or you can have the entire lot 
of 14 at a bargain under my Special Offer. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO McCALL’S MAGAZINE READERS 

In order that every McCall’s reader may have these 14 beautiful Asters, 
I will send to any address one packet of each variety and color, 14 packets 
in all, postpaid for only 60c. Club of two, $1.00. 

New Seed Book for 1925 is sent with every order or free on application. 
It is full of bargains in Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Leaflet, “How to Grow the Most Beautiful Asters and Giant Flowers,” 











free with every order for Aster seeds. 





A monster among As- 


: 
Giant Crego ters. The plants are of 
the branching family, very vigorous and 
productive, stems long, flowers large, 
petals curved and a most pleasing va- 
riety. Purple 


Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. 
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A beautiful new race 

New Astermum of Asters. Plants of 

strong upright growth with 10 to 15 

strong stems nearly 20 inches long, 

each carrying a flower of perfect form 

with long graceful petals. Lavender. 
Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c: 3 pkts., 25c. 


ORDER TODAY and have a wonderful Aster display this Summer. (38 
Years in Seed Growing) THIS OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 10, Rose Hill, N.Y. 

















Very distinct and un- 

Lady Roosevelt ique, blooms profuse- 
ly, being a beautiful soft rose pink. 

Its charming color. and handsome 

form make it unexcelled for outdoor 
showing or cut flower displays. 
Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. 














4 Called the red- 
New Red Sensation S#!!e4,. the, rea 
Asters: color a dark rich garnet or ox- 
blood red. which glistens in sunshine 
like a live coal. Produces double flowers 
in great abundance. 
Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. 


A wonderful Aster. The A new bright red 
Daybreak plants are upright and Hearts of France *.,.." nalts & 
bushy, 18 inches high The flowers are large vigorous growing plant, covered 
globe-shaped and produced in _ such with flowers of a striking brilliant ruby- 
profusion as to almost cover the plants. red color. Blooms over a long period. 
Lavender. One of the most beautiful Asters grown. 

Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. 


° , 
Pink Enchantress ¥ °°”, cout. 
flowers of a soft delicate pink, always 
full and double, are borne on strong up- 
right stems, petals broad and curved, 
Creates a sensation wherever grown. 
Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. 




















The best vellow As- 
Peerless Yellow 7"° Pest yellow As: 
are large, full and round, with centers 
deeply covered with curled and twisted 
florets, being a beautiful chrysanthe- 
mum -yellow. 
Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25¢c. 


4 A new variety with long 
Silvery Rose stems, large flowers of a 
deep lilac-rose, almost cerise color, very 
delicately threaded with white. The 
effect is indescribably beautiful. Should twisted, resembling giant chrysanthe- 
be in every Flower Garden. mums. Very pleasing White. 

Pkt. (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. Pkt., (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkts., 25c. 


. Strong grower pro- 
Ostrich Feather ducing large full 
flowers of mammoth size on long stiff 
stems, petals gracefully curved and 


+ } 4 Earliest ot all, 
Earliest Blooming 7°7'5*' 10" weeks 
ahead of other Asters. Plant of a 
graceful spreading habit. A _ profuse 
bloomer, flowers of good size borne on 
strong graceful stems. Crimson. 

Pkt., (50 seeds), 10c; 3 pkte., 25e, 
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Why AreSheseowns 
So Charming? 


The original models were made by famous Parisian couturiers—by ‘. 
Jenny, Patou, Drecoll. That would be reason enough! 


el et 






JENNY 











McCa!l! Printed 
Pattern 3933 


Only the McCall Printed 
Pattern has the accurate 
printed cutting line with- 
out which no style can be 





; , ; 
correctly reproduced, 





More than that though, they are reproduced in McCall Printed 
Patterns and by that means have every detail of their charm preserved. 
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4010 Coat 
9 sizes, 14 to 18 


4020 Coat 


8 sizes, 

4 to 18 36 to 46 
36 to 44 View B 
A j 

View A 


3926 Coat 


8 sizes, 14 to 18 

36 to 44 

\ A \ 3027 Skirt 
4 7 sizes, 24 to 36 














~ 


y P ad 
ra smart Coats Jor 


No. 4020, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
Coat. Size 16, View A, 2% 
yards of 54-inch material. View 
B, 1% yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; facing, 34 yard of 54-inch, 
cut crosswise; lining, 234 yards 
of 36-inch. 


No. 4015, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Strr-On Dress. Size 16, 134 
yards of 54-inch material; 
flounce and bands, 4% yard of 
54-inch. Width, about 13% yards. 


A 


~ Cr 4 
f ) ta IA - 
ve and ecoaratle HWvear 


, ~ i 
- 4 7< 
TC CMSEClMN 


No. 4010, Laprgs’ AND Misses’ 
Coat. Size 36, View A or B, 
requires 234 yards of 54-inch 
material; lining, 334 yards of 
%6-inch material. The youthful 
topcoat is one of the smartest 
of the season. 


No. 3926, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Suit Coat. Size 36 requires 234 
yards of 40-inch, or 2 yards of 
54-inch material; lining, 2 yards 
of 36-inch material. 


The Head And The Hat On It 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


O woman should dismiss the problem of a hat as a costume feature of 
N negligible merit. No woman should feel she has sufficient artistry to 

build her hats at home. Time was when the highly decorative hat, 
covered with the kind of ornamentation almost sure to destroy the beauty 
of the face beneath, or to detract attention from it, was built at home on a 
leisure afternoon. Often, alas and alack, it was hastily concocted to suit an 
immediate need. A plume here, a ribbon bow there, maybe a stretch of 
galoon .... and the deed was done. Often it was sartorial murder. 

The French, who have taught us what we know of the art of putting on 
clothes, think of the hat as of first importance. So should we. It should not 
be bought in a rush, nor should it be bought out of relation to the rest of 
the clothes in the wardrobe. Neither shou'd it be put on and adjusted in haste. 

Neither a gown nor a wrap can mar a face. A hat can. And while this is 
not the epoch for worship of the pretty face, still there is no use in ignoring 
its qualities. No perfect gown rises above a bad hat. No lovely face rises 
above an ill-adjusted, ill-chosen hat. A professional beauty can look like a 
dowd in the wrong hat. A middle-aged woman with intelligence and wistful 
charm can look like a caricature. Facial qualities are enhanced or ridiculed 
by the form, the tilt, the color, and the placement of the hat. Do remember 
these essential facts when you come to the problem of buying a hat. 

Do not think that the severe hat of this season can be [Turn to page 100] 
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4003 Coat 
9 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 46 
Emb, No. 1084 





Ne. 4003, Laptes’ AND Misses’ 
Coat, Size 36, 2% yards of 54- 
inch material. Embroidery No. 
1084 in darning-stitch would 
make an effective trimming. 


No. 3927, Lapies’ Two-Piece 
SkKirT. Size 28, 134 yards of 54- 
inch material. Width, about 
1% yards. 
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ttire Featured at Suris Showings 
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} 4018 Dress 4014 Dress 
sizes, 14 to 18 7 Sices, 14 to 18 
‘ 6 to 42 30 to 42 
No. 4018, Laptes’ aNp Misses’ Tunic 


Dress; two-piece camisole skirt. Size 16 
requires 334 yards of 40-inch material; 
belt, 144 yards of 2-inch ribbon. Width, 
ibout 1% yards 

No. 4021, Misses’ AND JuNror’s Dress; 
two-piece skirt with two-piece tunic. Size 





























: 16 requires 35¢ yards of 36-inch material; 
' collar and cuffs, 5¢ yard of 36-inch con 
: trasting. Width, about 1% yards 
: —— 
- 
i? 4 Dr 
i 
: ¥ 
> \ 
; > Dr 
*OI7 
_ 
1 
: f vf 
f : P ” rom cl Pe mn dealer 
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4006 Dress 
9 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 46 


No. 4006, Laptes’ anp Misses’ 
Dress; three-piece wrap-around 
skirt. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
of 40-inch material; shield, % 
yard 9-inch contrasting.” Width, 
about 136 yards. 

No. 4014, Lapres’ and Misses’ 
Coat Dress. Size 16 requires 2% 
yards of 54-inch material; vest, 
collar and cuffs, 34 yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. Width, about 
1% yards. 

No. 4013, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress. Size 16 requires 
3¥% yards of 36-inch or 2% yards 
of 54-inch material. Width at 
lower edge, about 1% yards. 

No. 4002, Lapres’ anp MuIsses’ 
Strp-On Dress; sitmore sleeves 
Size 16 requires 274 yards of +9- 
inch material; collar, 13g yards 
of 6-inch ribbon. Width, about 
1% yards. 

No. 4017, Lapres’ AND Muissrs’ 
Strp-On Dress. Size 16 requires 
2% yards of 54-inch material; 
contrasting, % yard of 36-inch 
Width, about 1% yards. 






















4017 
Dress 
Il sizes, 
14 to 18 
36 to 50 





s or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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4004 Dress 
7 sizes, 14 to 18 
36 to 42 


, 
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4015 Dress 4007 Dress 4009 Dress 
| 8 sizes, 14 to 18 8 sizes, 14 to 18 7 sizes, 14 to 18 | 
36 to 44 36 to 44 36 to 42 
{i} No. 4015, Laptes’ and Misses’ No. 4007, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Sirp-On Dress. 
| Strp-On Dress. Size 16 requires Size 16 requires 3 yards of 40-inch material; 
fi 1% yards of 40-inch material; contrasting sleeves, 34 yard of 40-inch mate- 
a4 contrasting, 7% yard of 40-inch. rial. Width at lower edge, about 17% yards. 
| Width, about 13¢ yards. This frock has the new boyish collar. 
Seo. 4004, Lapies’ and Misses’ No. 4009, Lapigs’ AND Misses’ Tunic Dress; ; 
Tunic Dress. Size 16 requires blouse with kimono sleeves. Size 36 requires 
epee 3% yards of 40-inch material; 3% yards of 40-inch material; upper slip, 134 
y sleeves, 34 yard of 40-inch ma- yards of 32-inch. Width, about 134 yards 
é a) terial. Width, about 1%4 yards. 
| No. 3998, Lapres’ aNpD Misses’ 
Fi } Tunic Dress. Size 36 requires 
a: A 3% yards of 40-inch material; 


sleeves, 44 yard of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width, about 1% yards. 
No. 4005, Lapres’ AND MuissEs’ 


| °3008 Dress 


7 sizes, 14 to 18 


a eg 








crosswise, or 1 yard of 5-inch 
material. Width, about 134 yards. 


be bought from all McCall Pattern dealers or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 





Stre-On Dress; dropped shoul- 36 to 42 | 
ders. Size 36 requires 274 yards | \ 
4023 of 36-inch material; trimming, | \ 
Dress 31 yards of 4-inch ribbon \ \ 
917 rage Width, about 2% yards. 4005 Dress \. 
ress o 46 No. 4023, Lapres’ aND Misses’ 7 sizes, 14 to 18 
meg y . Dress. Size 36 requires 4 yards 36 to 42 iy 
asia f Re a of 36-inch material; contrasting \ 
ie ba inset, % yard of 36-inch, cut fa. ¥) 
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3930 Dress 
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4023 Dress 
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3963 Dress 


3035 Dress 
4017 Dress 6 sizes, 3 to 18 8 sizes, 14 to 18 
to 40 30 to 44 


11 sizes, 14 t 






» to 50 





3035, Lapres’ AND Mis- 
EVENING Dress; with 
camisole; four-piece skirt 
Size 16 requires 5 yards of 
40-inch material; camisole, 
1 yard of 20-inch; bow, 2% 
yards of 3%-inch. Width, 
about 43 yards. 


AND Mis- No 


Size 


No. 4017, Lapres’ 
ses’ Siip-ON Dress 
16 requires 3 yards of 36 
inch or 2 yards of 54-inch 
material. Width, about 1% 
yards. A youthful and 
charming frock appropriate 
for ‘sports or afternoon 


SES’ 





3930, LapiEs’ AND Mis- 

ses’ Strp-ON Dress; loose 

apron panel. Size 36 re- 

quires 354 yards of 40-inch 

inch material, cut crosswise, material; sleeves and collar, 

or 1 yard of 5-inch. Width, 1% yards of 40-inch. Width, 9 
about 1% yards about 144 yards 


No. 4023, Laptes’ AND Mis- No 
ses’ Dress. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial; inset, 4% yard of 36- 
4006 Dress 


14 to 18 


sizes, 


36 to 46 


[Continued from page 07] 

worn easily and over any face, or that your hands can change 
its details into something more beguiling. Possibly the hat with- 
out a trace of trimming—the accepted fashion of the season— 
is more perilous to taste and grace than the ornamented hat of 
an earlier period. Simplicity is the basis of all costumery this 
year. Elimination is the creed of dressmaking. This 
sounds as if anyone may go into a shop, buy anything, and come 
out satisfied and well-dressed. That is far from the truth. The 
perfection demanded by simplicity is as difficult in a piece of 
wearing apparel as in human character. One thing is true: there 
should be a school to teach the perils of simple hats if the style 
is to become standardized. Never before has such headgear held 
the attention of fashion for so long a period. In that lies the 
historical value of the so-called cloche. Despite the efforts of 
the makers of hats to oust this particularly trying shape, despite 
the despair of thousands who look their worst in it, this small 
hat has its teeth in fashion and has held on like the colored 





good 


ul McCall Pattern dealers or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Company, 236-25¢ 
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4016 Dress 


5 sizes, 12 to 20 


No. 4016, Misses’ AND 
Juniors StrP-ON 
Dress; kimono sleeves 
Size 16 requires for 
vest, collar and lower 
dress, 24% yards of 36- 
inch material; upper 
front and back, 1% 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. Width, about 1% 
yards. 








No. 3963, LApIES’ AND 


MIssEs’ EVENING 
Dress; with draped 
tunic. Size 16 requires 


4 yards of 36-inch or 
3% yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, about 
1% yards. 





No. 4006, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Dress; with 
three-piece wrap-around 


skirt. Size 36 requires 
i 3% yards of 36-inch 
is or 23% yards of 54- 
inch material. Width, 


about 13% yards. 
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37th Street, New York City 
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4002 Dress } I 
7 sizes, 14 to 18 { i Dress 4009 
; 36 to 42 [ \r 8 sizes | Dress 
1d 1] 4 to 18 7 sizes, 
| 36 to 44 14 to 18 H 
v 36 to 42 % 
Vs ; 
Ss’ AND j 
1P-ON : 
sleeves | é 
es for 
lower \ “a ‘ 
of 36- ANN ioe aa ‘ 7 a ; 
< Sy inn é 
oe 773 No. 4002, LaprEs’ AND \ _ 3798 Dress 3974 Dress — ; 
k, 1% MISssEs’ S.1p-ON 1 : ay ‘ o ar yy a ¥ 
yy Dress, Size 16, 2% igi ; 
ju 4 rards -inc an tated F 7 : 
— 1 of z 2% i “4 i No. 3798, Lapres’ AND Mis- No. 3974, Lapigs’ AND if 
, Pe a +m 4 ses’ Stip-On Dress. Size Musses’ Dress; tunic 
“7 mei 47 Room Wi ith, 16, 274 yards of 36-inch or blouse. Size 36 requires, 
NINC ab Ayo gest = 1 234 yards of 40-inch mate blouse, 2% yards of 40- 
draped abou 4 yards. rial; trimming 2% yards inch material; slip, 2% 
: of 4-inch ostrich banding yards of 40-inch contrast- . 
equires T fa) =) ID - . : ’ diag ie Pt { S\ 
ach oF Mere = Rerane, Sees Width, about 2% yards. ing. Width, about 13 yards. i \ \, 
y\ SSES I 5. 
10-inch Size ce 3h - = 2 
shout ne aoe | bam oo No. 3954, Lapres’ anp No. 3948, Lapigs’ AND 
: hae Tae Se ped Misses’ Tunic Dress; Misses’ Tunic Dress; 
a 1 ae. a ‘40 slip-on blouse. Size 36 re- camisole skirt. Size 36, 
5’ AND er ty Re Width. quires 4% yards of 36-inch 3'@ yards of 40-inch ma- 
anh = - _~ ben ’ or 254 yards of 54-inch terial; camisole and skirt, 
sguaeed anou mR yar. material. Width, about 234 yards of 36-inch ma- 
equires ey oe 1% yards. terial. Width at lower 
ADIES’ J 
36-inch Seite Weta gener edge, about 1% yards. 
of 54- pleated side panels j 
Width, Size 36, 4% yards of 


people down south say about the turtle; until the thunder shakes him loose. 

Against such obstinacy, the only salvation of the milliners was to keep the 
price up by the constantly repeated explanation “that simplicity demands an 
artist.” The hat for which the rich woman pays forty dollars on Fifth 
Avenue may be duplicated for five dollars . . . . not so good, not so durable 


40-inch or 3 yards of 
54-inch material. 
Width, about 1% 
yards. 





| 
————— / } 
4 f 3952 . . . » but the shape is there. mer 
j Dress The difficulty is not the one of getting at one’s price, the shape and kind of | | 

\ ae roe headgear one wants. The problem that must be met and solved if you are to be \ 
Si 36 to 50 well-dressed consists of several parts: | 

YU | Do you know what kind of shape your special face should carry above it? 

" Do you know what color enhances your skin and eyes? ik 
| Do you realize the extreme importance your coiffure bears to the style of hat k 1 
you think of buying? 

Do you remember your age and are you sufficiently acquainted with the exact 

kind of facial expression you possess ? 

— In the decorative hat, in the sweeping picture hat, in the hat of multitudinous | 
{3948 | bows and jeweled ornaments, my dear lady, you were comparatively free from 

—— ph | the questions that confront you today. [Turn to page 114] 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall Pattern dealers or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street 
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3828 Blouse 
» sizes, 34 to 44 
3740 Skirt 


8 sizes, 24 to 38 








| 

3867 Blouse \ \ 

3817 Blouse 3908 Blouse 6 sizes, 10 ye s \ 7 \ i| 

sizes } to 4 sizes, 34 to 44 a tha \ | \ 
3574 Skirt 3514 Slip 3060 Slip | \ 

_—— Mies Bare 4 t , 8 sizes, 4, t ' i 

6 to 40 6 to 4 j \ | 





No. 3867, Laprgs’ anp Misses’ Sirp-On 
Buiouse. Size 36 requires 254 yards of 36- 
inch or 40-inch material. A novel rever 
collar and the fullness at sides are distinc- 
tive features of this straightline blouse 


No. 3817, Lapirs’ Sitip-On Biovse. Size 36 re 
quires 2'¢ yards of 36-inch material or 2 yards of 
10-inch material. The tailored sports blouse is a 
favored type for spring 

No. 3574, Lapres’ Two-Piece Skirt; straight 


lower edge; 35-inch length from natural waist No. 3960, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sup; two- 
line. Size 28 requires 234 yards of 40-inch or 1% piece lower section. Size 36 requires for 
yards of 54-inch material. Width at lower edge, upper section, 2 yards of 36-inch mate- 
about 13 yards rial; lower section 7 yard of 36-inch 


material. Width, about 134 yards 


No. 3908, Lapies’ Tuntc Biovuse; dropped shoul 
der. Size 36 requires 24% yards of 36-inch material; 
contrasting, 34 yard of 36-inch material. Several 
of these long tunics will be necessary to complete 
the spring ensemble 










No. 3514, Laptes’ anp Misses’ Costume S itp; 
two-piece lower section. Size 36 requires for upper 
section, 17¢ yards of 36-inch lining; lower section, 
1% yards of 36-inch. Width, about 134 yards 
No. 3828, Lapres’ Biouse. Size 36 requires 2 yards 
of 36-inch material or 17¢ yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Fullness at each side is achieved by means 
of a slash and gathers. 

No. 3740, Lapies’ Two-Piece Skirt; 35-inch 
length from natural waistline; straight lower edge 
Size 28 requires 234 yards of 36-inch or 40-inch 
material. Width at lower edge, about 15¢ yards 
No. 3957, Lapres’ Two-Piece Sxirt; with side 
pleated section; 33-inch length from natural 
waistline. Size 28, 2'%4 yards of 40-inch or 2 yards 
of 54-inch material. Width, about 154 yards 
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3781 Blouse 
6 sizes, 34 to 44 


3914 Skirt 


7 sizes, 34 to 46 





3843 Blouse 

6 sizes, 4 to 44 
3938 Skirt 

6 sizes, 34 to 44 





he ee 








3863 Blouse 3928 Blouse 3915 Blouse 


sizes, 34 to 46 6 sizes, 34 to 44 7 sizes, 34 to 4 
| meee mes tiene dite 
| 3084 Skirt 3927 Skirt 3960 Slip ; 
| sizes, 26 to 36 7 sizes, 4 to 36 8 sizes, 14 » 16 


{ 36 to 46 





ne! ee a 









1p-On No. 3863, Lapigs’ Biouse. Size 36 re- No. 3915, Lapres’ Sup-On I BLovsE; in tunic style; 
of 36- quires 134 y ards of 36-inch or 1% yards dropped shoulders with gathered sleeves Size 36 | 
sever of 40-inch material Ribbon bows adjust requires 3 yards of 36-inch or 40-inch material | 
istinc- the fullness at the sides and also serve A slash neck opening permits the blouse tc 
Tieeny as a decorative feature slip easily over the head | 
No. 3984, Lapies’ Two-Piece Skirt; with .o. 3960, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Siip; with two \ 
3 two- side insets; 33-inch length from natural piece lower section. Size 36 requires for upper 3857 ' 
es for waistline. Size 28 requires 2% yards of section, 2 yards of 36-inch material; lower sec House Dress 
Tate 40-inch or 54-inch material. Width tion, 7 yard of 36-inch or 40-inch material 7 sizes, 34 to 46 
6-inch about 2 yards Width, about 134 yards 
———_——— - a, No. 3928, Lapres’ Biovse; with loose pocket } 
— panels. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch or \ 
1% yards of 54-inch material. A _ convertible 


coilar and linked cuffs are interesting details. 
No. 3927, Laptes’ Two-Piece Skirt; with three 
piece tunic flounce. Size 28 requires 234 yards 
of 36-inch or 134 yards of 54-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, about 1% yards. 


p) 


: 
No. 3857, Lapres’ House Dress. Size 36 | 
’ 





requires 34% yards of 32-inch material; 
contrasting, 44 yard of 36-inch. Width 
3999 at lower edge, about 1% yards. 
Apron 
J 3, sizes No. 3781, Lapres’ Sttp-On BLovse; with } 
we jabot. Size 36 requires 234 yards of 36 

or 2% yards of 40-inch material 


No. 3843, Lapres’ BLovse; with vest; 42-inch 
length. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 36-inch or 
3 yards of 40-inch material. A tie belt attached 
at underarm seains holds in the back. 

No. 3938, Lapres’ Two-Prece CAMISOLE SKIRT; 
vest attached to body lining. Size 36 requires 
1% yards of 36-inch materi-« for vest and skirt; 
7% yard of 36-inch lining. Width, about 1% yards 





No. 3999, LapiEs’ aNp Misses’ Apron 





| No. 3914, Lapres’ CAMISOLE SKIRT; three pieces; tying at left side. Medium size (36 to 
35-inch length from natural waistline. Size 3¢ 38) requires 3% yards of 32- or 36-inch 
| requires 174 yards of 40-inch or 54-inch material material; binding, 34 yard of 36-inch 
—— Width at lower edge, about 154 yards. contrasting. 
Patterns n rom all McCall Pattern dealers or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. t 
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.. . « Here so soon and 
so clear-skinned! 


—then she aske« 
world do you manage to look so fresh 
and clear skinned this early in the 
morning?” 


1 me, **How in the 


So I told her of my “‘three golden 
minutes’’ at bedtime when I wipe all 
the day’s dirt from my skin with the 
perfect cold cream that cleanses and 
beautifies; the one so pure doctors 
prescribe it— Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream. 

Make it your rule too, never to let 


your face touch its white pillow at 
night until your skin has been thor 


oughly cleansed—and it will soon be 
noticeably more lovely. 
For sale at department and 
white package with bands I 
$0c. Jars, . 50c, 85c, and $1 
There’s a ““Try-It-Yourself”’ trial tube for you 
Free. Send the coupon below. 

* 7 . 

How to-use those 
‘*Three Golden Minutes’”’ 
I—Smvoth a coat of this perfect cold 

créam over your face and neck, 
Ii— Leave it on a minute t nk im, 


lll H ipe # tAé cléan ing Cold Créam 


a dash of cold 


Mayol 6 
hamsilells 


eT PERFECT 
——= COLD CREAM ° 
ees 








t, Ve] 5017 | 
MW i Shey Ne York 
al tube of the 
“ hove 
Nan 
dt 
}; &m@ 
| I ¢ ta rR Dufferin St., Toronto. 
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3927 Skirt 


sizes, 24 to 36 


No. 3927, Laptes’ Two-Piece Skirt; with 
three-piece tunic flounce; slightly low waist 
line. Size 28 requires 234 yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, about 1% yards. 

No, 3959, Lapres’. COMBINATION UNDERGAR- 
MENT. Size 36 requires 23@ yards of 32-inch 
material or 2% yards of 36-inch material. 
Embroidery No. 1338 worked in eyelets and 
satin-stitch may be used. 

No. 3778, Lapres’ ATHLETIC UNrIon Suir. Size 
36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch material or 134 
yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 4024, Lapres’ aNp Miu£sses’ Step-IN 
CHEMISE. Medium size requires 134 yards of 
36-inch or 40-inch material. A bit of fine 
needlework may be added by using Embroi- 
dery No. 540 in punchwork and satin-stitch 
No. 3514, Lapres’ aNp Misses’ Costume SLIP. 
Size 36, View A, upper part, 17g yards of 36- 
inch, lower part, 1%4 yards of 36-inch; View B, 
2% yards of 40-inch. Width, about 13¢ yards. 
\ ; No. 3938, Lapres’ Two-Piece CaMIsoLe SKIRT. 
, Size 36, lining, J 





7% yard of 36-inch, vest, % 

3038 Skirt yard of 20-inch, skirt, 1 vard of 54-inch ma- 

inde, 34 00 46 terial. Width, about 144 yards. 

Patterns may be bought from all McCall Pattern dealers or by mail, postage prepaid, from The 
McCall Company, 236-259 West 37th Street, New York City 
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/ 3946 Dress | 

, 5 sizes, I2 to 20 
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3949 Dress 
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| Y XQ 
4016 Dress 


it sizes, to 


4 je Emb. ‘No 







No. 4016, Misses’ AND JuNrIor’s 
Stip-On Dress. Size 16, lower 
dress, vest, collar, 2% yards of 
40-inch; contrasting, 14 yards 
of 40-inch material. Width, about | 
1'4 yards. Banding from Em | : 










broidery No. 1055 in satin-stitch 
would make an effective trimming 
No. 3946, Misses’ AND JUNIOR’S } 







4021 Dress 











Tunic Dress. Size 16, 4 yards of ae Te 
40-inch material. Width, about 
134 yards. Embroidery No. 1413, 
in appliqué may be used on pocket 
’ No. 3949, Misses’ AND JUNIOR’S 
| Dress; two-piece skirt attached No 4021, Misses’ AND JuNtor’s | Dress 
} / 3679 Dress ‘© two-piece yoke. Size 16 re-  Dppss. Size 16, 354 yards of 36 1 A size 
/ | 5 sizes, quires 32 yards of 40-inch ma-  jnch; contrasting, 34 yard of 40- / \ a 
. 7 terial. Width, about 13@ yards. inch. Width, about 1% yards. } / \ war vans 
No. 1417 No. 3679, Misses’ AND Juntor’s No. 3982, Misses’ AND Juntor’s | / | \ 
| | Strp-On Dress. Size 16, 3 yards Stiip-On Dress. Size 16,2'% yards / \ 
of 40-inch material. Width, about 40-inch; yoke, sleeves, 134 yards 
2% yards. A smart effect may be 40-inch. Width, about 13 yards. BRB 
obtained by using Embroidery Medallions in satin-stitch may be 
No. 1417 in cross-stitch. worked from Embroidery No. 1154. 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall Pattern dealers or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Company, 236-250 West 
37th $ Street, New York Citv 
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DRESS MAKING 





MADE EASY. 
A “YOUR EXACT FIGURE” & 
DUPLICATED) | i 





4/2 






Makes Home Drecemahing a 
Pleasure and a Satisfaction 


OU have the satisfaction of mak- 

ing perfect fitting dresses with 
individuality over an Acme Dress 
Form. With it you can easi/y and J 
accurately reproduce the most stylish 
fitting dresses. - 








ce 





It makes fitting the easiest part of 
dressmaking. It’s as necessary as a @ 
sewing machine. 3 
ADJUSTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE & 


The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips, 
and Skirt are each independently adjusta- 
ble to any required measurements. More 
than a hundred independent*‘combination 
adjustments” so that tt will exactly repro- 
duce any desired size, style or figure. When 
not in use it COLLAPSES to half its 
size like illustration below. 


ADJUSTABLE 
WILL AND COLLAPSIBLE 


BRING CTC 


DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 


SPECIAL SALE OFFER 


In order to encourage Home Dressmaking 
and help you to economically reproduce 
the most stylish fashions shown in this 
magazine, we are manufacturing 25,000 
improved Acme Forms to be sold on 

-—Easy Payment Terms—— 
“ Remit $3 and we will send you our 
pe $15 Acme Lg ret 
‘orm. Pay the balance $12 

















F 
mt at only $3 per month. = 
Ten Days’ Trial 
if unsatisfactory return form and we'll wl 
gladly refund your $3. 








Indispensable for Home Dressmaking 
More Than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


An Acme Form is guaranteed to Jast a 
lifetime. It is adjustable to any size and 
style change. It will enable you to re- 
produce guickly and easzly all the latest 
fashions. You can have good-looking 
me dresses and be the envy of your friends. Is 
_—=—> Take advantage of this Special 

= Sale offer and send i>} 














Sia 


4 your order today. 
i MAIL COUPON TODA 





ACME SALES CO., Dept. 3G a 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—Send me at once full illustrated catalog | 

with detailed information, or better still, lose 

s for immediate shipment of an Acme on ff 

“10 DAYS’ TRIAL” io “EASY PAYMENT 

TERMS.” x 


JaMee sccccccsseese indsncéababitensna tein 
Addgie ccc ccvececcecsceccsesesesoccecos iat 
ails iii ated tasiiacalie Sahin 


WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 











—seeeee: on 


ee 
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In this new, pat- 
ented, non-spilling 
vanitie, you can 
now safely carry 
your favorite loose 
powder wherever 
you go. 


If your dealer can 
not supply you, send 
$1.50 and we will 
mail a Norida Van- 
itie postpaid. State 
the shade of pow- 
der you prefer. 





Economical, Sanitary, 
Convenient— Simple to 
Operate No mere 
cake pou der necessary. 


Filled with Loose Powder 


But Cannot Spill 


PRB AEE 








When it’s empty, refill 
it yourself in a few 
seconds with your 
favorite soft powder. 


Norida Vanitie comes 
filled with Fleur Sau- 
vage (wildflower) Pou- 
dre, in your favorite 
shade. Sold in all stores 
that carry beauty re- 
quisites. Price $1.50. 













1019 Dress 
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Miniature Editions 



































Of She “Node 
—, 
ui 
Seu 
nee — 
30907 Romper 
3006 Dress 
im 2 
No. 4008, Cuxttp’s Dress N 
Size 4 requires 1'4 yards of I 
36- or 40-inch material y 
Dainty needlework in ram ti 
bler-stitch and French knots ‘ 
may be added by using Em 
broidery No. 1120 
\ 
No. 3996, Cuttp’s Srirp-On t! 
Dress. Size 4 requires 1 \ 
vards of 36-inch material; \ 
bands and frills, 34 yard of b 
36-inch contrasting material W 
No. 3997, CurtLp’s RomMPER; : . 
buttoning under the leg. Size ’ \ 
3 requires 1 yards of 32 [ 
inch material; contrasting, \ 
¥g yard of 36-inch material E 
They will need several of n 
these practical garments. w 
No. 3941, Cutip’s Sirp-On ; 
Dress; closing at left shoul N 
der. Size 4 requires 2 yards ( 
of 32 or 36-inch material . it 
This frock is easy to make I 
and launder y 
No. 4019, Crrtp’s Dress; 
with bloomers. Size 6 re N 
quires 234 yards of 32-inch 1 
material, contrasting, ir 
vard of 36-inch. The full ir 
length opening makes this Cc 
an easy-to-get-into frock 
Bb No. 4025, Grrv’s Dress 
\ = Size 10 requires 234 yards 5 
~ of 32-inch or 234 yards of 0 
At ——~> 36-inch material. <A _ full ( 
~ . \ length panel is set in the ql 
> front in Redingote effect 
T"\ \ V N 
{ No. 4022, Grirw’s Siip-On Dress; I 
“f\ |) kimono sleeves. Size 12 requires 14 te 
al \ vards of 36-inch material; skirt and 
bindings, 34 yard of 40-inch con 
*\ trasting material 
; ry No. 3947, Girt’s Strp-On Dress \ 
e\ Size 14 requires 4 yards of 32-inch l 
‘ or 334 yards of 36-inch material 
This model makes an _ attractive 
party or graduation frock 
No. 3602, Grrt’s Stre-On Dress N 
Size 14 requires 3 yards of 32-inch 1 
or 2% yards of 36-inch material; l 


facing for revers and sleeves, 4 n 
yard of 36-inch contrasting material 


_— 


3602 





o West 37th 


tN 
e 
an 
Ls) 
eal 


! McCall Pattern dealers or by mail, postage prepaid, from The 
Street, New York City 
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. fp. fi ¥f Pe x P\ oi 
Simple Outfits for Gee ge | 
4 q y 
Ma ' Vd . , 
Small Folk 



































aS ~ 
’ 
ao Wh 
Se AS 
we 
wy eS 
1 : , as ? 
fy } Yv 
; / 
A 
hs ‘ 
|| ya} , IY 
| | | 
i 1 
a ie | s - 
a ? 3940 Suit 
— sizes, 2 to 8 
” t b. M6 
| 
Ko Laan | 
uy in] p 
| | } j y i | ; 2Nost | 
= “4 fs } i ee i 
& | * “Ki | |} = “ROANOKI Styles 
<— ~D o oF | || cA new Queen Qual . 
hey » ‘ ri] | ITY pump of MAPLE $ 50 i 
3006 Dress ¢ / 7) oe) | Brown Kip, with | 
4 sizes, 2 to 8 \ ‘ by v5 4 | flexible sole and wood Cr a) } 
ae Fx we Ii hia 3 
Pa | Cuban heel 
iS ae — | \j 
= P z ‘ i. \ J \ 3045 Dress 3805 Coat } i} { 
RESS No. 3996, Cuitp’s Sirp-On i oS deat ks | he 
ds of Dress. Size 4 requires 1 x b. Ne 6 | c | 
erial yards of 32- or 40-inch ma f ~\ 
ram terial. This frock slips on . \ | Shoe Supreme Hi 
— over the head and has a wt | i 
2m slas ning at center bz | - ' 
lash opening at center back / c | for “@omen and i| 
No. 3940, Boy’s Suit; knee a! | ‘ ) W 2 i] 
P-ON truusers. Size 4 requires 154 =: hers |} Young ‘Women 
5 1 yards of 36-inch or 1% . . | | I 
erial ; yards of 54-inch material. A y > R | WLeCe#A }} 
rd of bat and ball motif may be =| SS - - \ 1 = i 
terial worked in darning-stitch by 3779 Dress i 
using Embroidery No. 1310 Nk) on ;: 5 sizes, 6 to 14 | 
PER; { s yay) } 
. Size No. 3945, Girt’s St1p-On 1 ey s : | 
f 32 Dress. Size 6 requires 15% i ' 7 _ || WALKING = STREET™ DRESS | 
— — _ a a. re % . \ SPORT ™ CORRECT SHOES | 
erig mbroidery No. 1246 woul ¢ \\ ¢ , + ‘ ap agin i 
al of make a smart trimming ¢ \ ; q FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
ts wu.ked in lazy-daisy-stitch ‘ di . 
. - | ~ »« y > 
0 ind French knots | Y | At Lea Ing Stores 
p-ON eee i| ; 
houl No. 3895, Girt’s Coat. Size ¢ on i | America’s best-known make awaits 
yards 6 requires 2 yards of 40 ‘De . you in all the admired styles of the 
terial inch or 1% vards of 54 Y ‘, | season — perfect-fitting footwear, dis- | 
Ss : =] vee | , ites “Oiscon @ »? wach nai 
make nch material; lining, 1 ey ' tinctively “ Queen Quality, each pair | 
yards of 36-inch material - stamped with the name as your as- | 
The collar is convertible O25 Dress surance of perfect service, excep- | 
RESS ; —t tional value and lasting satisfaction. | 
6 re No. 3779, Girv’s Dress. Size At your dealers’— complete | 
-inch 12 requires 2% yards of 32 displays for every need | 
inch or 2% yards of 36- | 
full nch material; collar and | 
this cuffs, '% yard of 36-inch | 
ck ontrasting material | 
)RESS No. 4025, Grrt’s Dress ‘on | 
yards Size 12 requires 234 yards I 
‘ds of of 36-inch material; '2 yard 7 4 f\ } 
ful of 40-inch contrasting, cut Mig 9 or 
n the rosswise f ene 4k LA 
ect ; : Fes aves _ 
No. 4022, Grrt’s Stip-ON Dress Size OCIETY \ 
PRESS 12 requires 27g yards of 40-inch ma A smart on -eyelet tie, of | 
Ss 1% terial; sleeves, 34 yard of 40-inch Brack SATIN, with wood 
f 3 pike’’ Louis heel and 
t and yntrasting material. In running- and exible sol; 
con outline-stitch Embroidery No. 1337 
ay be used as an effective trimming “RADIANT” 
: a A three-strap street model of 
JRESS No. 3944, Girt’s Stip-On Dress. Size Vassar Brown Kin; welt 
?-incl 12, 2% yards of 40-inch material; nae | le; Cuban rubber top heel 
terial eeves and flounce, 1 yards of 40 jut i 
active ch. Embroidery No. 1360 in button = | 
le- and darning-stitch may be used i 
’ 4022 Dress - 3944 Dress 
YRESS No. 3937, Grrt’s Coat. Size 8 requires Shee nage header, wey - Eimb No gor | 
-inch 14 yards of 54-inch material; lining, peas nn 1 if 
erial ; 17g yards of 36-inch; braid for trim j 
s, % ming, 244 yards 1-inch / | 
terial . / 
’ 3937 Coat 
qr lan s,6to 14 oe 
| \ : - Suriiiniia di “sin 
» | \ | o TO KEEP IN STEP WITH STYLE 
| | Send today for QuEEN Quality 
\ | i | a booklet of correct footw ear, free 
A {! t | ~ 9 
I t is. { : THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
602 39963 ; 3779 4025 4022 3937 3944 S 117 Bicxrorp Street, Boston, eass. 
7th Patterns yz all McCall Pattern dealers or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th y 
Street Ne York City Dod 
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Crochet Gifts that 
! ‘Everyone Likes 


of” an aie 
Childrens _ecessities 


dae 
1 Fe 





















\ { 
\ } 
| / 
| | 
ea . 4 
, a j wo 
a j ‘a aan , 
| } | i 
| \ _ . 4 \ 4 
I ant tis, J } 
. " ‘ 
26 Coat — 
3754 
Romper 
No. 3726, Inrant’s — 
ame ane cee Me sith Meats Wein 
7 Ls B yare "t Of detachable skirt. Size 4 r 
+\ : ni Vv . ~~ a . 
“4 a a quires 23¢ yards of 32-inch 
\ . 30 ch . 
ards of mn or 17g yards of 36-inch ma 
No. 3774 Ixpant’s terial; collar and cuffs, 
Dress. Requires 1 vard of 36-inch contrasting 
vards of 32 or 36-inch 
material. Dress is gath 
ered to a yoke which 
may be embroidered in 
ws satin-stitch and eyelets 
Ts, using Embroidery No 


1338 


P.COAT<«¢ 


No. 3621, Cuiip’s Pray 
OVERALLS; closing at 
shoulders Size 4 re 
juires 13¢ yards of 27 


inch or 1 vard of 36 / 
“inch material 
/ 
3621 Overall 
a 
Sy 
0 ; | 
makes Coats Book 19 especially No. 3714, Giri s CostuME Sip | 
sti : Size 10 requires 1 yards of 36 


inch material. Straps and ruffle 
may be scalloped in buttonhole 
stitch by using Embroidery No 


317 


suevestions [here are patterns suit- 








* personal @ilts as Well as the larger pieces of 






*n which every woman | 





made with 
} x | rcerized chet stly famous for the 


use and so 


k \. 


/ ee 


ac > No. 3510, GIRL’s 

1 | CostuME Sitp. Size 

7 BE ECGOATS = ' . . : » 4 

page 8 requires 134 yards 

of 36-inch material 

No. 3812, Grrw’s 

; PATAMAS. Size 6 re 
quires 2'¢ yards ol 


i SS BOILFAST - 
i LIGHTFAST COLORS 
xe for Embroidery 


} ' ames and Crochet 
vf} } | 
j 

; 

: 

i 


36-inch material 


No. 3815, Grrv’s 
ComMBINATION UN 
DERGARMENT. Size § 
requires 1'2 yard 


of 36-inch. 

















L COT . COMPANY, Dept. % 15 Fourth 


3815 Combination 


6 sizes, 4 to 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall Pattern dealers or by mail, postage prepaid 
from The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City 
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Romper 
es 
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4 r=4 
—— } 
1490 Sacque Neg 
\ l 
aoa” 
PI No. 379 INFANT’s Kimono or Sacovi ¢ 
} or View A, 1'4 yards of 36-inch material. Sprays ; A i 
inc] satin-stitch may be worked from Embroi f a \ 
m lery No. 356. View B, ard of 36-inch ea oF 
: naterial. Scalloping would make a pretty _* ff 4] 
ting dging using Embroidery No. 739 Dt / ye) 
No. 3625, Cuitp’s Romper; buttoning under ae A} ‘ i ‘i \ ’ 
ie leg. Size 3, 134 vards of 32-inch materia \ \ 
ollar and pockets, '4 vard of 36-inch - a) 
. = : ‘ ts _—s 
No. 3097, Cuitp’s Romper; dropped back i 
Size 4, 13g vards of 36-inch; contrasting oN 
vard of 36-inch 
No. 3775, INFANT’s ONE-Piece Dress. Re f 
lires 15g yards of 36-inch material. Embroi aa, 
ery No. 1390 in French knots and lazy -dais\ P 
titch may be used as a trimming 
No. 3493, Girv’s CoMBINATION UNDERGARMI | 
; 3 a 
Size 6 requires 1'4 yards of 36-inch material 
No. 4001, Misses’ anv Girw’s Cooxkinc Apron pe one sat 
Small size (8 to 10 years) requires 13¢ yards Seo ae 
4% 36 inch material gid / 
\ | J a 
: 97 Romper } 5 Dress 
No. 3814, CHILD’s SLEEPING 
GARMENT. Size 4 requires 
17 vards of 27-inch or 13 
vards of 36-inch material » 
No 3090, Girw’s PRINCES 7 
Suip. Size 10 requires d gm 
vards of 32-inch or 40-inch 8 Aros ; 
material. Embroidery No { 3 
1072 in satin-stitch may be ‘ ey) { 
used for monogram | | 
j 
3814 
} - ' 
ly - Sieeping 
1 
los aie} o ‘sarment Y 
Whe} | y ~ 1 cs a 
» tS 
4 O 9 
lip to\.o o levA , 
eIOo. DP o lg 
f69eqQ’ Cc 4 
ya 5 de 
\o oO 
° | 
{ - Ponca 
|e ome | 
RL’s y ut 
SNZ¢ v ’ ’ 
ards 4 
rial / \ 
RI 
re 
30 
RI 
Un ; j 
re ~ j 
ed ’ f 
iré 
jf 
| rere) Slip 
4001 Apro: _! © 5 te 
: is , : ——, | 
on 3 SIZES, 3493 Combination ie | 
I 4 
nine , sizes, 4 to 14 SS 
Patterns may be boug trom all McCall Pattern dealers or by mail, postage prepaid, fron 
1 The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York Cit) 
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5002 
$052 
‘¢ Tricolastic 


$5 


Pure Para 
Rubber 


$10 


he Kuows Noo Years 


VWysteria fit 
as comfortable as a negligee — wel 


Tt’s 
1 ) 
i-madc 


e) LIM as a siren — 
groomed to pe 


C harmingly poiscad, periectly ~— pladly. 


gowned and rtection 


this woman greets the years with trou- —_ as an imported gown. 

badour grace. Wear a AGysteria a few hours every 
Yet it’s no secret. Any woman can stay day. Longer should not be necessary- 
inches thinner — pounds lighter—years =ACysteria reduces so effectively 
happier with a <Alysteria ‘Rubber Then change to the Bon Ton model ot 
Reducing Corset. your choice as a correét fashion founda- 


Slip into its silken-comtort yourself. tion—akeays. For you r Bon’ ax maps ct 


Wear it during your active hours—at  «é// corredt/y prestee the slender Lin 
vork or play. Its gentle, flexing mas- f youth that your Mysteria R ubb 
age reduces naturally—unnoticed and ‘Reducing Corset attains. Keep the 


ithout effort. Lines of Youth. 


Mabe either of pure Para rubber, or of §* Tricolastic”’ 
ized Tricot); back lace, 
back ; or Round-U, 
Pry on the AGsteria today. 


BON rg 
My se rc 


mane 
be doubly certain that the lovely after- 


(rubber- 
tep-in model with adjustable feature at 
Prices 
Sold by leading 


with clasp at front. from $5 to $12. 


dealers everywhere 


Rubber 
Reducing Corsets 


C#, 

for those hours when one must 
noon frock shall look j just right, 
dress, corsetry in the ‘Bon Tox model just suited to your own particular 


or 


to assure the perfeét drape of evening 


course, the proper thing. 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY 


WORCESTER NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


need i IS, ¢ : 


Which Figure is Yours? 
T ire Bon Madi / } 
Made by The House of R Oy 


‘Ton or 


Every Figure 


1 Worcester 











TALI AVERAGE LENDER 
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Five Foot Colonial 


Daintiest of all our Grands. Smaller 


Grands are built, but at a sacrifice of 


tone, 


/ rs a Pona standards Lara r 
( srands require money and space your 


needs may not call for. Send for our 


catalo v describing this and other 


Grands, Uprights and Players. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


ire used in over 500 educational institu 
tions and 70,000 homes, Built today, as 
from the first, in but one quality—the best 

with continuity of proprietorship and of 
artistic ideals, they represent the farthest 
advance in fine piano building. Every 
intending buyer should have our catalogue 


Write for it. 


\| .. Where no dealer sells them we ship IVER 
|| POND pianos direct from the factory. The 


How to Buy 


piano must please or it returns at our expense 
for Railroad freights Liberal allowance for 
old piano in exchange Attractive easy pay 


ment pians 


} out and send this coupon tk 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Becton, Mass. 
af gue a nd va 


yers 


ease mail m r neu 


f meat nifto 6 


Name 


Ambitious women: 


I Start You in Business 








I want to hear from you wome nwho h 
sold and vou who feel uca et ip 

ablish vy i ina 1? t a that 
wi ab u al ng Pri 
mart I le Pa used and 
understood vw D failto 
ipnvestigut 


Miss Anna Wilson. Agents Director 
HELLER — apy co 
2 East 23rd St Dept. 11 New York City 


sret.¥ 99.90 and Weave ¢ " 
Ros, 1 rag carpet k-and- wool 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 320 ane! St., BOONVILLE, N. Y 


a . —— ~ 
( 


COLOR IT NEW WITH 
“DI AMON D DYES" | 


AAAS ~ PPL —~ 


Beautiful 
ing and tinti a ur 
anteed with ian nd nm RS 
Dyes lu ; , j f p 


water to tint 


Garments 


Embroidered 





—y 





-_ 


£ 


— 


| 
touch and line incompatible with 


St 
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of All Ages 


School Frocks, Jumper Dresses and Infants’ 
Clothes with Embroideries of 
Appropriate Design 


3413 Coat and Cap 


[ransfer Included 


No. 3412, Inrant’s Dress AND 
PETTICOAT WITH SPECIAL TRANS- 
FER (BLUE). In 1 size, Requires 
17g yards 32 inches wide for 
dress; 1% yards for petticoat 
(not illustrated). Directions for 
inserting beading included. Em- 
broidery in satin-, outline-, but- 
tonhole- and stem-stitch is dainty 
worked with 1 long skein No. 25 
cotton floss. Price, 35 cents. 


No. 3413, Cuttp’s Coat anp Cap wItH 
SpectaAL TRANSFER (BLUE). In 3 sizes, 
6 months to 2 years. Size 1 requires 154 
yards 36 inches wide for coat; 3¢ yard 
40-inch material for cap; smocking and 
scalloped edges in buttonhole-stitch take 
5 skeins of silk twist. Work smocking 
according to directions. Price, 35 cents. 


No. 3970, Misses’ AND Girts’ JUMPER 
Dress WITH BLOUSE wITH SPECIAL 
TRANSFER (YELLOW). In 7 sizes, 6 to 18 
years. Size 18 requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material; blouse, 23g yards of 
batiste, voile, cotton crépe or georgette. 
For the cross-stitch embroidery 1 skein 


each of dark blue, light blue, yellow 
and red. Price, 35 cents. 


No. 3971, Misses’ anp Girts’ JuMPER 
Dress witH BLOUSE WITH SPECIAL 


TRANSFER (YELLOW). In 7 sizes, 6 to 18 
years. Size 18 requires 3 yards of 36- 
inch material; blouse, 174 yards. Pocket 
motifs in embroidery wool, rose, tan 
and black on a blue dress; or orange, 
delft-blue and black on a green dress. 
Full directions. Price, 35 cents. 


McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 

er Patterns. If you find that you can’t 

7 York City, or to 
Second St., San 

onto, Canada. 
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New Porch Dresses and Children’s Designs 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


Small Foiks’ Wearables and Porch Dresses 
for Grown-Ups Enlivened by 
Colorful Stitches 








I go thru the rub of 
the tub and come out 
like new. . 


| Says PETER PAN 


Soak me and soap me Rub me on the 
} board. Run me thru the wringer. Wash 
me and iron me as often as you please. No 
fading. No streaking. I always look bright 
ind fresh and beautiful, for I HOLD my 
colors and crisp silky lustre. You will find 
my name on 











and 
‘|| “Peter Pan Fast Color Gingham” 


When you buy either of us you get this 


GUARANTEE 
We are ready to replace any 
garment made ot 
“Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color’’ 
| f it tade 


em HENRY GLASS & CO. 


For your own safety and satisfaction, 
} refuse all substitutes and insist on the 
{ fabric that bears this mark on the selvage 
of every yard. 


‘Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color” 


If your dealer cannot supply GENUINE 
PETER PAN FAST COLOR GING- 
HAM, in plain shades, yard wide; in woven 


| 3163 Dress 
With Transfer 


| 
“Peter Pan Fast Color Prints”’ 


| 
}} 3542 Suit and Hat 
/ 










lransfer Included 












3682 Suit 
Described on 


opposite page , 
f checks, 32 inches wide; in PRINTS, 32 { 
inches wide; with my name on the selvage, ye 


write to Henry Glass & Co. for the book of 


LARGE AND 
4? BEAUTIFUL 
SAMPLES 
They will have your order filled promptly by 


a reliable retail house. When you write for 4 
these FREE SAMPLES be sure to give the } 
t 
- 





name of your dealer and say ii he sells 


“‘Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color’ 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
44 WHITE ST. NEW YORK 


No. 3542, Boy’s SuIT AND 























AND HaT WITH SPECIAL TRANS- 
ANS- FER (YELLOW). In 3 sizes, : 
lires 2 to 6 years. Size 4, 1 yard ~ § 
for 36 inches wide; contrast- | Dress of lavender 
coat ing, % yard; 2 skeins | }inen trimmed with : 
f rice, 35 cents ¢ Bias Tape in fine 
4 a 7 4012 Porch Dress ane Rd 
but- No. 3163, Cuitp’s Dress witH lransfer Included i 
intv BLOOMERS WITH SPECIAL TRANS- \ frees. ‘ eet _ 3 
. 25 FER (YELLOW). In 4 sizes, 2 to y Fg pe = j 
8 years. Size 4 requires 2'% | percale Bias Tane % i 
yards 36 inches wide; embroi- i 











yITH dered butterflies 1 skein each of | »s . 
izes, + colors, buttonholing 4 skeins 3012 Dress G—|} ¥ ih 
1% six-strand cotton. For lazy- With Transfer % ; ' f 
yard daisy-, satin- and outline-stitch. of | Our : a i 
and Price, 35 cents . | }Ys 
take Cn, > | ; , | 
king No. 4011, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Spring ; 
ents. Porcn Dress WITH SPECIAL | ; de ss 
TRANSFER (YELLOW). In 3 sizes, S 

{PER small (14-16 years), medium | ewing \ ! 
CIAL (36-38), large (40-42). Small 
0 18 size requires 3 yards 36-inch Book J < 

36- material, embroidery in darn- | . 4 

of ing- and lazy-daisy -stitch with No. 3272, ( HILD’s Dress wit Boom is full of new and clever ideas for 
ette. French knots requires 2 skeins ERS AND SPECIAL TRANSFER (YELLOW). : : 
kein black, 1 skein deep rose and In 5 sizes, 2 to 10 years. Size 4 requires oo cay’ dresses, sports clothes, { 
llow white. Price, 35 cents. 214 yards 36 inches wide: embroidery, | lingerie and utility articles made with 








: 5 skeins. Work flowers in lazy-daisy and fai 
No. 4012, LapiEs’ AND MISSES / 4011 Porch Dress } | French knots in two shades, stitching | | BIAS FOLD TAPE i* 
{PER PorcH Dress WITH SPECIAI Transfer Included | | black. Price, 35 cents. | a ; 
CIAL TRANSFER (YELLOW). In 3 sizes, Percale and lawn tapes in white, black 
0 18 small (14-16 years), — \  y No. 3912, Cu1Lp’s Suip-On Dress witn | and colors for tub dresses, fine taffeta 
36- 36-38). large (40-42). Medium EC ‘RANSFE r , oo : : 
3- (36 eng 40-42) Medion a SPECIAL _ Tasers LY ELLOW x In + | silks to use on silk and wool materials 
cke siz s 3% yards ches sizes, 2 to 8 years. Size 4 requires 1' ’ : | wottier C 7 
tan wide; embroidery in running- \ vards 36 inches wide. smockine and | 24 for millinery. Prettier clothes in 
nge, and lazy-daisy-stitch with embroidery 4 skeins. Full directions for | less time and with less expense. 
ress. French knots, 7 skeins six- the dainty smocking and rose motifs in | Send 10 cents in stamps 
strand cotton. Price, 35 cents colors. Price, 35 cents | to cover cost of mailing, for new 
book and 3-yard sample of tape in 
, " > | fast color percale in any one of the WRIGHT 
How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns | following colors: Lavender, Pink, Temenesadt } 
Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfer Patterns. If you find you can’t a ee y 
secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236-250 W. 37th St., New York City, or to | Black, Yellow, Linen Color, Orange. 
the nearest Branch Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San | Wm. E. WRIGHT & SONS 
Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. Manufacturers 
Dept. 15 Orange, N. J. — : 
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Makes a Hit! 


By NIARGARE1 


HE leaned against one 
nhigure in cream 


porch pillars—a slim 


wn flannel eves on. the 


had glimpsed at the end of 
Bob plucked a leaf. “Louise, Betty /as 





DIXON 
of the great 


postman she 


the block. 


to corn ’ Arnold wants to know her * 


“But she won't come.” Louise admitted 
lowly “Bob, she'd be miserable if she 


lid All she had to wear 


| was there last vear was one 
irs I'd rather 


Iler voice thickened with te 


have her here for the house 
irl 1 know! But when 


vedding than any 


the whole time 


faded linen.” 


party and the 


she writes it'll be some brave excuse 


The postman came up the 


oie toda Miss L.outse 


walk. “Only 


She tore open the letter, read aloud: 


\t the station next day 
college chum Arnold and 


vanted Bob 
ions Geet, 1 
I'd been 


my com- 


with Bob, his 
several guests, 


leutse scanned the passengers eagerly. 
: Watch for a girl with brown eyes and 


brown hair,” she warned 


ler voice trailed off in 


“I'm afrai 


Do vou suppose she musse 


1 so.” came Arnold's steady- 


Not much style 
| bout her, but the lovablest kind of smile.” 
lisappointment. 


‘ ing Vvoies “Unless she was in the parlor 


ir. His gray eves swept 


the length of 


he platform, returned quietly to Louise. 


That slim person there by the farther win- 


Ww in the blue and tan—could that 


The slim person turned her radiant face 


: full upon Arnold, upon Louise, came gladly, 
oriously to them girlish in straight blue 


that closed at the throat 


collar . ,. brown eves 


lanci 


with soft tan 


t 

¢ 

t 

; : 

; } : 

: color leaping under creamy complexion 
; 


perfection from 


H trapped tan pumps to the ribbon-brightene 


the tip of her 


tan of that audacious little hat! “Louise—” 


i Whyv—whv—Bettv ! 


7 She came down to dinner in pale green 


1 cool 


taffeta, delicate ar 


mist. Louise gazed down 


a leaf under 
the length of 


the shining table it rainbow dresses of 


her guests Some of them more expensive 


than Betty's perhaps ‘ 


back adoringly to Betty’ 


1 


but not one 


eager tace, 


minous un ler g ittention of Arnold. 


Did vou ever see such 


} so incredibly lovely She brought her eyes 
t 
: 
- 
; 


vhispered to Bob. 


‘ « 
Come up-stairs Betty 


a few hours later. 





a change?” she 


He shook his head. “Never!” 


invited Louise 


. 


“May we come too?” cried Susan, one| 
of Louise’s bridesmaids. “‘We've been look- 
ing at each other’s dresses; now we want 
to see yours.” 

Betty led them to where the maid had 
hung her soft things in a row. “Such a 
miracle’s happened to me that I really want 
to share it.” 

First came a white crepe de chine reveal- 
ing exquisite touches ot leaf-green. Next 
an apricot chiffon festooned with dewy lace. 


There were mingled exclamations of 
admiration—awe. “Oh, if I could atford 
such clothes 

“That's what I want to explain,” cried 
Betty, facing them, lips apart, excitement! 
flushing her cheeks, “They really cost only 
a little. I've never had pretty clothes be 
fore. Louise knows how miserable I felt 
last vear when she came to see me. But 
after she left, l wrote to the Woman's 
Institute, and oh, the good-looking things 
I made from the verv first!” 


“Betty!” Susan’s voice rang out in won 
der. “You didn’t make these dresses!” 
“Yes, I did. Institute methods are sur 
prisingly easy. Why, it’s actually fun! | 
I look at a picture I like, buy the goods 
and make it. That apricot cost only $7.75 
That blue flannel only $11. This green 
taffeta—silk lace and all—only $8.50, 
Louise’s eyes were shining. “Oh, I can 
hardly believe it!” she was saving. “It’s 
all so wonderful. Do you think the Insti 
tute would help me too? You know Bob 
and I will have to go slow for a while.” 
“I'm sure it would,” smiled Betty. “It 
helped me to find more happiness than I 
ever dreamed possible,” laughed Betty, 
touching happily the pale green she wore. 


‘ * * 

Won't vou let the Woman's Institute he Ip make 
you happy too? \n attractive 32-page booklet 
tells the full story of the Institute and what it | 
can do for you 

How vou can make lovely dresses in vour free 
minutes at home at surprisingly low cost . . 
give them striking touches that make them most 
becoming . . . be ready for happy times 
carn nmoney 

Sending for this booklet today may mean more 
to vou than vou know Don't vou want to send 


letter postal or this coupon now, so that you 
will receive the booklet bw return mail ? 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-Q, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send . without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your 32-page booklet, which tells how I can have 
more and prettier dress: at a half or a third of the 
usual cost and earn money besides. I am most 
interested in learning 

C) Home Dressmaking 7 Millinery 

) Professional Dressmaking C) Cooking 

Nar 
I M M 
\ 
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NEW VERSIONS OF OLD STITCHES 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
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142, 
No. 1422, TRANSFER PATTERN FOR APPLI 
ovuE Bepspreap. Oval measures 221% x 25 
inches. This quaint old-fashioned ging 
ham girl in her prim hollyhock garden 
makes a charming bedspread center. De 
velop in checked gingham on unbleached 
muslin spread. The smart indispensable 
touch of black is used in the outlining 
of the figure. The hollyhocks are gay in 
rose, blue, yellow and green. Full di- 
rections for appliqué and embroidery 
given. Price, 40 cents, Blue. 
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No. 1423, TRANSFER PATTERN 
FoR HoittyHock Borper. In 
cludes 4 yards 4 inches wide 
Charming for curtains with 


=a 
seu 











oa a 

" iy gingham border matching Bed 
M H ~<u spread No. 1422. Work in but 
i a f i | tonhole-, lazy-daisy- and out 
‘ a i " line-stitch. Color suggestions 
" " . given. Price, 25 cents. Yellow 

Ny : H " or blue. 

4 4 " No. 1425, TRANSFER PATTERN 

: ror Basy Carriace Set. Large 
ie oval motif, 1414 x 19% inches, 





small oval, 10 x 13 inches. Set 
pleasing in pink or blue crépe 
de-Chine embroidery in self or 
contrasting pastel colors. Dainty 
also in all white. Price, 30 
cents. Yellow or blue. 
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No. 1426, TRANSFER PATTERN FOR BaBy YOKES AND Sprays. Includes 5 yoke designs 
from 134 x 2% inches to 27% x 4% inches; 14 sprays; 10 single flowers; 4 wreaths; 5 
vards border. Especially designed for infant’s clothing but exquisite also on ladies’ 
underwear, children’s dresses, baby pillows, etc. Delightful in pastel colors but 
daintiest developed in white on sheer white fabrics. Embroider in fine eyelets and 
satin-stitch. Price, 25 cents. Yellow or blue. 


How To Obtain McCall Patterns 


“rs nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you can’t secure 


Lea ge deale 

them, write to The McCall Company, 236-250 V 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest 

Bran Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 
Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; ; Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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MODISH DRAPERIES AND A HOOKED RUG 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEI 















































Wy 1426 
No 1427, McCart Pattern FOR 
Winpow Draperies. Includes French 
heading with scalloped edge; gath- 
ered valance with shaped lower edge; 
traight double-gathered valance 
Pattern includes alteration directions 
for any size window. Price, 40 cents 





No 1428, McCatt PatrTEeRN FOR 
Wixpow Draperies. Includes plain 
valance with hanging panels; straight 
box-pleated valance; valance with 
draped center scallop. Alteration 
directions included. Price, 40 cents 





















































No. 1424, TRANSFER PATTERN FOR Hookep Ruc. Measures 21 x 35 inches. Charming 
modern adaptation of old-time hooked rug. To be stamped on burlap and made of any 
soft material cut into -inch strips. Flannel, old muslin and rug yarn are excellent. 
Full directions given for hooking loops through the burlap. Price, 45 cents. Black. 


How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfers. If you find that you can’t secure 
them, write to The McCall Company, 236-250 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest 
Branch Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 


82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., 





oronto, Canada, 





| Notice the /ittle fat man woven.in utterfield There are special labels for Lingert« 
| this Butterfield label! [tc is the 
trade mark of a superior fabric. | 











“Everybody thinks it’s silk” if it’s made of 


of Quality and Fashion an 


SINCE 1837 


Lingette 


Your lingerie and negligees, your nightdresses or pajamas 
—all will have silk’s soft texture, silk’s shimmering beauty, 
if they are made of Lingette. Liagette is caressingly soft 
to your body; it is light in weight, and does not “‘bunch’’ 
under your slender frocks. Yet Lingette—every thread- 
is long-wearing cotton. Fine, sturdy cotton that defies 
warm soapy water and hard wear! Insist upon Lingette 
—it is easily identified by the name on the selvage. Every 
Lingette garment has in it a special Lingette label. 
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Gay in color — novel in pattern — the new 


Normandy Voiles 


For indoor wear now, for outdoor wear as soon as the 
weather is warm enough—you can find no fabric more 
charming for your own and your children’s frocks. The 
colorings are indeed lovely and—as always—the little 
raised dots that form the patterns are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fast. If you see “Normandy Fabric’ marked on the 
selvage, or a “Normandy” label sewn in the dress, you 
know that you are obtaining the genuine fabric, 


Na 
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Reasons why you find such superiority in 


Butterfield Fabrics 


In 1837, nearly a century ago, Fred Butterfield of 
Bradford, England, set forth in a sailing ship with two 
thousand pieces of fine British worsteds, and established 
himself in business in this country. Even in those days 
Bradford was noted for its fine textiles—and Fred 
Butterfield was the youngest of four brothers whose 
business had long been established there. 

For 87 years now Fred Butterfield & Co. have concen- 
trated on the evolution of fine American fabrics—of un- 
usual quality—combining such remarkable beauty and 
service that you are amply rewarded for selecting them. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., Inc., 361 Broadway, N.Y. C. 





MADE OF A 


QUALITY FABRIC 


“SELL AND 
REPENT” 


sa hit int ltipenanns tne 


ee 


and Normandy Voile, also with 
the Aitle fat man for your guidance 
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SEND No MON EY—Just yourfoot 


measurement. Make this test at our risk. 








isa od minutes 
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bal | as l 1 « 
fare t t i 
who } 1 
to foot « \ 
por 
A New Scie nsific Discovery i 
No r ¢ t, I 
{ T tte t ! o t , WwW 
jung Arch Br r f 
i ft if « 10d he t t i 
c t y 1 r ] f f + 
troubles is ik ng of f 
tr I n ¢ l tt bu > 
i g st i n uw the ‘ 
sh aft I I toes, I 
I ep, arch ¢« ; > i 
i ee ¢ < tl l 5 
t r , al >t I or 
, in irf th jue M 
to h trou ‘ 1 t v k g of i 
t! r les that ho t h I v 
troys the t t foot If 
t s = rd B r rT n r re 
I 1 t 1 Pain and $1 
ffering resu 
Almost entent Re lief 
The June Arch » i u 
n around 


NGS . 


The “Original” 


ARCH BRACES 









\J PAINS IN THE 
ANKLE, CALF 
AND KNEE 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN REAR OF TOES 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 
OF TOES 


SPREADING HERE 
«CAUSES BUNION 


PAINFUL CALLOUSES 
ON BALL OF FOOT 


This Guaranteed Way 














p. It light, porous, comfortable, yet 
nd durable It is worn, unnoticed, 
ler or over the hosiery 
It is the arch in place, removes the 
r yn the nerves and sen e blood 
, and pain vanishes—magically. Soon 
1 can dis rd the braces. 
Mahe This Test at Our Risk 
k r shoe de r, druggist or chiro- 
t to fit you with a pair of Jung Arch 
3. Wear them for two weeks. If not 
i, return them to the dealer and he 
ref your money. 
If ir de er can't supply you, write to 
With a strip of paper half an inch 
r re round the instep where the 
nt of the band is shown in the diagram. 
1 th r ren t ogether with size 
1 h « e, and ill mail youa 
r to t 3 You pa » postman $1 
I rat r ¢ Jung Wonder 
h Ff I « 1 > or wide feet 
< r nd the Jung 
Arch I extra v e. Pri $1.50 
I t ‘ nd the mon and we 
pret I tag Wear them t » weeks. 
not delighte ret n ther und w will 
fund your 1 ‘ (in Canada, $1.25 and 
is. C. O. D. in U. S A. only.) 
_'The Jung Arch Brace Co. 
73 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
In ¢ ada address Kirkham & Roberts, 


273 ne imilton Trust Bidg., Toronto, 


_ Wette for PRES BOOK 
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ut foot troubles 
ed wit h X-Ray 
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'S MAGAZINE will give your church 


or 


a 


thousand churches of 





more—by 


plan under 


funds needed to meet additional expenses. 


this year M« 


more than 


the coupon below to find out, with- 


out any ol 
can havea 
Mail 


all denominations have secured 


ligation, how your church 


a plan that is easy, quick 


which more than ten 


distribute 
Send 


will 


‘CALL’S 


SOU ,000 to « hurches. 





share of this money. 
this Coupon Today 
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The Head And 


| ¢ 
When you go forth to buy a hat, have 
in open mind. Do not be firm in the con 
viction that you can wear only one kind 


of hat, and that the kind you have al 
ways worn. Yet be firm when the milliner 
tries to coax you into buying a thing that 
would do for Flora of the Follies, but not 
for a sedate dignified woman of mature 
years. Compromise is wisdom and evi- 
dence of good taste. Experiment is the 
best teacher. A mirror with three sides is 
the first aid to be sought. Tranquillity, 
ind not undue haste, is fundamental to 
careful selection Take a week at the 
work if necessary. A good hat, the right 
hat, is worth it 

Remember that the success of a hat 
lies in its effect in the back as much as in 
the front. Therefore, never let the hand- 
mirror out of the hand when experiment 
ing. Do not arrange the coiffure in a 
new and unusual manner, and do not go 
to the hairdresser before going to the mil 
liner. The head must go into the hat 
often when the coiffure is by no means 
perfect. If you can afford to buy a hat 
for each street costume for the season, you 
are lucky. But if the hat must do for 
the majority of your clothes until the 
weather changes, then do, for wisdom’s 
ake, take into account its suitability to 
these several costumes. 

It is not necessary to choose black for 
economy. There is prudence in brown, in 
beige, in powder blue, in mauve, in dark 
gray. Black is about the worst choice 
certain women can make 

Consider the problem of the helmet, the 
cloche, and the boyish hat. The leading 
shape is high-crowned, of narrow brim, 
turned up flat in back, with a dent in the 
crown. If your hair is straggling over 
the ears, if your face is lined and wrinkled, 
if you represent the older type of woman, 
who makes no effort to look young, these 
severe and masculine hats are not for 
you. Avoid them. They are fgr women 
who have buoyancy in their eXpression, 
who have slender necks, and whose hair 
is exquisitely neat. 

If your face is florid, with sagging flesh, 
and a thickish neck, these hats are not 
for you either. If your face is unhealthy 
or colorless, if the hair is drawn back 
from the ears, then the helmet in any 
guise, also the cloche is to be avoided 
There is only one way to adjust these 
small, high-crowned hats, and few of the 
types above could do it with grace and 
certainty. The hat must be put on from 
the back. It must hide all the forehead 
and the eyebrows, and the hair beneath 
must be free from any bulge whatsoever 

If you put the hair in a knot, no matter 
how small, below the crown of the head, 
these tight hats cannot be adjusted prop- 
erly. Their smart appearance rests in 
their small circumference. If the face 
wide crown rather than a stove- 
there are permitted methods of 


needs a 
pipe one, 


The Hat On It 


is 


illing the top of the crown into a ridge 

The oblong helmet has usurped the place 
of the round one. The Peter Pan—Robin 
Hood type has yielded to Alpines—Rodeo 
type. The two latter shapes dominate the 
fashion. They are more difficult to wear 
than the more gracious round ones. The 
rodeo hat was invented in London after 
the success of our cowboys in London 
It and the Alpine suggest bravado. Look 
out if you have not a glimmering of that 
quality in your face. Each has the extra 
high, soft crown dented at the extreme 
top in cowboy fashion. Usually there is 
a butterfly bow to mark the dent, or a 
Mercury wing, or two pompons. Around 
the brim of the rodeo hat goes a loose 
cord with two knots or short tassels at 
one side. Keep a cool and calculating 
mind when the milliner tries to persuade 
you that these are just your style. Be 
sure they are before you buy. Remember 
that tired eyes, or unlovely eyes, need the 
softening effect of a brim. Whatever its 
width, turn it down in front. It is the 
fashion to turn it up, but only the young 
should do that. Brims turned up in back 
cannot be attempted by those whose 
necks are scrawny and whose hair is 
straggling downward. There must be a 
clean-cut line of hair and firm skin. 

It is a French proverb and a wise one, 
that a woman’s hat should be as wide as 
her cheek bones. Keep that in mind and 
it will save you irritation. The hat that 
slopes sharply backward in front . . . the 
kind with the so-called “idiot slant” 
is in fashion, and it is a peril. The woman 
with a long nose cannet wear it, nor the 
woman with a broad brow and wide 
cheek bones. It is for thin faces, short, 
with small features. No woman these 
days should rest any of the accepted 
hats on naked ears. Hair must show at 
the sides of the hat. No woman must 
show hair on the forehead. No hat is to 
be slipped back of the brow. If a woman 
persists in doing it, let her buy a special 
shape that permits it. She looks disor- 
derly in a helmet resting off the forehead 
at a rakish angle. No hat should be higher 
on one side than the other. The tilt is 
not fashionable, no matter what the shape. 

Older women who must abjure the hel- 
met, the Alpine and Rodeo types, can 
find many gracious draped shapes that 
may be worn in the rigid manner of thie 
helmets, but are more concealing of age, 
and more considerate of Plumes and 
flowers must be omitted, but there are 
many delightful ornaments of ribbon, of 
piece satin and faille, and velvet bows 
that give width and dignity to the head 
The tricorne of satin persists. It has 
many points of merit. There is also a 
double-decked hat with a high crown 
and a sizable brim that rests well on 
gray heads 

Red hats must be restricted to youth. 
All other colors are available to age. 


Price List of New McCall Patterns 


No. Cts No. Cts No. Cts No. Cts. 


3493..'5 3740 3817 3914. 
3510 3754-25 3828.. 3915 
3514.. 3774. 3842.. 3926..4 
3574- 3775-15 3843.. 3927 
3602.. 3 3778..25 3845. 3928. 
3621 3779.. 3857 3930..4 
3625 3781..30 | 3858.. 3935--4 
3679..4 3796.. 3863 3937.. 
3697.. 3798..4 3867.. 3938 
3699.. 3812..2 3895. 3940 
3714 3814 3908 3941..2 
3726 3815... 


( 1 | terns lf 4 1 d t t you can’t 
West 7th Street, New York City, of 
1 size desired 1 enclosing the price stated 
8-12 So. Jefferson St., Chicage, IL, 140 
\ t G I 1St I mto, ¢ la 
No. Cts No. Cts. No. Cts. | No. Cts 
3944. 3963..4 4004..4 4015..45 
3945- 3974.4 4005..45 4016 
3946..4 3982..4 4006..45 4017..4 
3947..30 3984.. 4007..45 4018..4 
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SULPHUR CHeals 

Skin Eruptions, 
Mentho-Sulphur, a pleasant 
cream, will soothe and heal 
skin that is irritated or broken 
out with eczema ; thatis cover- 
ed with ugly rash or pimples, 
oris rough or dry. Nothing 
subdues fiery skin eruptions 
so quickly, says a noted skin 
specialist. 
The moment this sulphur pre- 
paration is applied the itching 
stops and after two or three 
applications, the eczema is 
gone and the skin is delight- 
fully clear and smooth. Sul- 
phur is so precious as a skin 
remedy because it destroys 
the parasites that cause the 
burning, itching or disfigure- 
ment. Mentho-Sul phur al- 
ways heals eczema rash, skin 
eruptions and pimples rightup. 
A small jar of Rowles Mentho- 
Sulphur may be had at any 
good drug store. 


— SAMPLE 


Send cx upon fe for sample of Row!es M MenthoSulpbur_ 


Whitehall PharmacalCo.,1 "Dept.X xX, New w York,N.' N. Y. 
Send me free sample of Rowles Mentho Sulphur 
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Genuine Dent’s! 
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or by mai!l—25 
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for 35 years by 
C.S.Dent &Co., 
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How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally dev 
t 


of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally 
after an ordinary shampoo. You must use 
poo that is different—a shampoo that will 
beauty to your hair—GOLDEN GLINT Shar 
This shampoo will make your hair look so muc 
prettier, so much more attractive, that you will jr 
love to fuss with it In n odiixtion to the clean fresh- 
ness any go xd shampoo gives, it offers ~— womy, 
unusual, something new, s mething more than a 
promise This nething”’ is a secret you IL dis- 
page We yr + oy Golden Glint > sone tay 25¢ a 

h at *t counters or direct i nae 


4 KOBI CO. "64 Rainier Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 












The Dons’ Garden 


[Continued from page 93] 





questionings as to why, why, why, he 
knew that he could not tell her 

He asked her how she had arrived so 
suddenly, when he thought that she was 
still in America. Between her sobbing she 
informed him. Her father did not know 
anything—she had been too proud to tell 
him. When letters ceased to come, she 
had pretended things were just the same 
and had manufactured news-items. Then, 
thinking to give her pleasure, he had 
brought her to England. He was in 
London at present. She had begged him 
to let her have her first day at Oxford by 
herself. He had consented laughingly. 

As she spoke, the hard facts of life 
forced themselves on Corwine. He sud 
denly realized the code of honour by 
which he would be judged. His moral 
sense of obligation was awakened. Be- 
yond all else, the ties of memory began to 
draw him. And yet, he had nothing to 
say: he could not explain. She asked him 
did he still love her, he replied “yes” 
quite truthfully. What he did not teil 
her was that his love for her was domi- 
nated by a stronger passion 

“You're strange,” she said. “It seems 
as though only half of you were here 
and the rest— —.”’ Then presently, 
“Let’s go into the garden; it will be 
easier to talk calmly there.” 

“We can’t, Lelia. Only Dons and Fel- 
lows are allowed there.” 

She was leaning against his shoulder 
looking out into the garden, when sud- 
denly she started up 

“Why, I thought you told me that no 
one but Dons and Fellows were allowed 
There’s a girl. See how pretty she is and 
quaint. She’s looking this way. She knows 
you. Why, what’s the matter—she’s gone ? 
There, I can see her again. I believe I can 
only see her when I’m touching you.” 

“Leila,” he said, “give me tomorrow to 
myself. And whatever happens, don’t 
think too badly of me.” 

When she was gone, he made haste to 
step into the garden. He found the girl 
without a name, awaiting him as usual 
where long branches of the lilacs trailed 
She held out her arms to him at his 
coming as though she were minded to 
take him in their embrace; when he 
stood within hand-stretch she dropped 
them, half-reluctantly, to her side. 

So he walked with her, as of old, down 
the moss-grown paths, between the sculp- 
tured dogs and dragons, paying heed to 
how they were arranged and what shrubs 
grew next them, well-knowing that he had 
but one more night. He placed his arm 
about her, forgetful of Leila, longing to 
kiss her, but not yet daring. Her weight 
rested on his shoulder; her hair brushed 
his cheek; she smiled continually up into 
his-eyes. They visited all the old places; 
he was saying good-bye to them; he 
wanted to remember them exactly. And 
still he did not tell her: he could not en- 
dure to spoil her joy. Here he had first 
seen her; here first he met her; here she 
had waved her hand to him at parting 
when the sun was about to rise 

The clock, striking in the tower, re- 
minded him that his time was growing 
shorter. He could no longer delay 

Haltingly, in whispers, he confessed to 
her: how he had longed to see the garden; 
of that night in January; how he loved 
and desired her. But he said no word of 
Lelia nor of his approaching departure. 

She nestled closer; he could feel her 
body thrilling with happiness. But at that 
point his tongue stumbled and grew silent 

They wandered up the avenue of limes 
between the crimson hollyhocks. Stars 
became overclouded. In slow heavy drops, 
rain descended, and they fled, hand in 
hand to the summer house. 

He asked her name. She laughed up at 
him, shaking her head and refusing to 
answer. 

Then his desire broke loose. Panic, 
yearning, dread of separation seized him 
Pressing her recklessly to him, he told 
her all—how their secret meetings in the 
garden must end next night. 

No sound escaped her. Her shoulders 
began to shake as with sobbing. He 
stooped nearer, [Turn to page 116] 

















Remove Cold Cream 
—this new way 


CTRESSES, scre 2n stars—whose com- 
plexions are ‘lways under close 
inspection, whose iuces are exposed to 
glaring lights, to heavy make-up con- 
stantly — have learned a new secret of 
keeping a pretty skin. 

They know the value of a complexion 
that all admire. Often it is their chief 
charm. So they use Kleenex, the sanitary 

CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 


new velvety-soft tissue, to remove their 
make-up—cold cream and cosmetics. 


Kleenex may now be had at all drug 
and department stores. Only 25 cents 
for a month’s supply. It is cheaper than 
towels, and does not cause skin erup- 
tions, pimples and blemishes as even 
clean towels so often do. Simply use it 
once and throw it away. Beauty experts 
advise it—get a box today. 

166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


KLEENEX 


The Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 
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You Could Probably Make More This New Way 

Miss Helen Gossette made $36.20 in_one day 
representing Janalene, the famous Designer 
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Just send us the 
names and addressesof 
eight girls you know—4 
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TOGETHER WITH 
THIS AD. We will im- 
mediately send you 
this beautiful imported 
Bead Necklace— 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
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Knotted and deformed 


by Rheumatism 





Try this world-famous rheumatism remedy 


Here’s quick, genuine relief for 
even the oldest, most obstinate 
rheumatic ache 

Pat on gently a little Sloan’s. 
{ts stimulating ingredients send 
freshly purified blood tingling 
wiftly through the pain-ridden 


’ — ~k 


tissues. And this increased supply 
of new, rich blood destroys the 
germs that cause the pain. 
Swelling and stiffness passaway, 
the aching stops. Get this com- 
fort today. All druggists — 35 
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The Dons’ Garden 

‘ ng above her She flung back her 
head. He kissed her for the first time 

Who ar ou?” he whispered wit 
sudden boldness. “How do you come into 
the Dons’ Garden and wh : 

She vas trembling violently beneat 
his passion, as the leaves trembled be 


neath the passion of the rain outsid 
When she spoke, her voice sounded small 
and distant—centuries away 

“Only old men walked the garden 
scholars whose hearts were hidden in t} 
books the tudied. They could not see 
me though I touched them. I have waited 

for \ rs I have waited.” 

Why did she sveak of vears? Even now 
he was little more than a child 

‘Listen, he said, ‘our time grows 
short. Why did you wait?” 

She spoke simply. “Because I never had 
a lover.” 

He covered her face with kisses. In h 





tenderness he pretended to take her seri 
ously. “But why did you wait always in 
the garden—and by night 

She tried to answer his question. That 


scemed less of trut! 


which she told him 
than a fairy-tale. She had been a lady-i 
waiting to the Queen when King Chark 
held Oxford. She pointed out to him the 
cranny in the wall from which she had 
watched the charge of the Ironsides 

And he listened—this young American 
son of a race without history, without 
grave or romantic precedent—listened and 
marvelled 

Her words touched more than his ears 
They winged their way into his heart. For 
e loved her. Love had come to him in th« 
f old world romance, | 


in that shel 
garden within the gray walls of 


suisse ¢ 
tered 
Oxford 

Those walls had heard many secrets in 
their day, many strange stories. But none 
stranger than this romance of the littl 
maid who had been lady-in-waiting to the 
Queen in those dangerous days when 
Cromwell, the King-breaker, had threat 
ened the crown of England ~ 

Was there precedent for this?“He did 


tt know. Before the amazing story that 
told, before the amazing beauty of her 
( ( cicnce Was speechless 


Might it not be that love was stronger 
than death, that even the gates of the 
outer world could not hold so blithe, so 
truc-hearted a spirit? All these question 
knocked at the door of his mind, as the. 
tood there in the dew wet garden whil 
1 came up over the garden wall 
Seeing how the world grew gray with 
interrupted her. The time for 

ike-believe had now gone by 

He spoke earnestly. “Dearest, tomorrow 
will be our last in this place. Tell me the 
truth; who are you, how mav I find you 
where shall we meet after tomorrow night ?° 

She rose to her feet swaying. Bewilder 

ent and pity stole the quiet from he 
ves. A barrier of words lay betwe 
them. He caught her in his arms. Sh 
pushed him gently from her 

Forgive me.” she cried. “I thought 
only of my own happiness. I have givei 
vou sorrow.” 

“Vou have given me 

“Sorrow. Sorrow,” she re-iterated. “Tl 

our last night. I have done wrong. I 
ave come between jou and a_ live 
voman. That was why I let 
But now I must go back again.” 

A sunbeam stole across the lawn. Th 
n-swept flowers rose to meet it! ft 
was creeping nearer. He saw it plainh 
He was defiant; she should not leave him 
Lifting her in his arms, he carried hei 
back to where shadows lay deepest. Thi 
eight of her body was strangely light 

“You shall stay with me,” he whispered 
fiercely ; “vou are mine—mine.”’ 

“Go back to her,” she whispered, “anc 
be kind to her.” 

She lay still in his embrace. Her silence 
him. A lark in the meadows was 
carolling, fluttering higher and higher to 
meet the sunrise. It seemed to him the 
surging cry of the world awake 

Her lips moved. She was trying t 
make him understand before it was too 
late. “Dearest, I cannot stay. You kissed 
me to-night. I was allowed to come back 
for that onlv. No man ever loved me. I 
could not rest. I was a girl who never had 
a lover all those years ago when I died.” 


vou kiss me 


iwed 





Fame and Glory 


to me, through these beauty aids 


came 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 
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Bright EYES Are 


a Social Asset 
All the world loves the joyous 
temperament, with its laughing 
lips and laughing EYES. Popu 
larity comes easily to the woman 
with clear, bright, vivacious 
EYES. Theyeverchallengeatten 
tion—ever excite admiration. 
EYES of alluring brightness are 
not fickle Fortune's gift. Rather, 
they result from proper care 
Daily cleansing with Murine 
will keep your EYES free trom 
irritating particles and promote 
aclear,bright, healthy condition 
Murine contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 


Our illustrated books on “Eye Care’ 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 92, Chicago 
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McCALvL’s 
Jor 3 Years 
only $200 


ERE is your opportunity to 

get McCall’s for yourself 
for three whole years for only 
$2.00. Thirty-six issues of Mc- 
Call’s purchased at the news- 
stands would cost $3.60. To sub- 
scribe for three years at $1.00 a 
year would cost $3.00. 


You Save $1.00 


Of course, you will want every 
issue of McCall’s so as to con- 
tinue to read “Ihe Keeper of 
the Bees” by Gene Stratton-Por- 
ter and to read the new novel 
by Harold Bell Wright and the 
other features coming so send 
your order at once. 


L enclos : 

offer checke 
McCall's $1.00 
for 1 year 


[) McCall's $2.00 
for 3 years 
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The Moment of Beauty 


| Continued from page 26) 


her teens he had been a matinée hero of 
hers 

Henry greeted her in a curiously matter 
of-fact manner. At first, as he kissed her, 
she thought him more nearly sober than 
the others “Boys,” he said, quietly 
enough and with only a touch of an 
exaggerated, perhaps somewhat ironic, 
courtesy, “this is the little woman.” 

“I’m Mr. Washburn,” said the tall one, 
grinning ruddily. “Mr. Wilton Wantleigh, 
Mrs. Bainbridge; and Mr. George Spelvin 
All old friends of the greatest little guy 
that ever trod a New York stage. And as 
a slight token of our affection we're going 
to leave with him leave with him” 

. he was fumbling through his pockets, 
finally producing a curved silver flask .. . 

‘leave with him this inadequate ex- 
pression of our * 

“You said that once,” observed Wilton 
Wantleigh with a friendly wink. 

“I'm sure you fellows will excuse me,” 
observed Henry at this point, with an 
unnaturally icy dignity. “But the train’s 
going to pull out in about one minute.” 

I will only take time to observe then” 

began Washburn 

“Continued in the observation car,” 
cried Spelvin, and dragged the protesting 
Washburn away 

As the long train rolled out Henry, 
swaying a little, was gravely and care 
fully placing the flask in his hip pocket 
Ethel saw that his hands were shaking 
Come dear,” she said, taking his arm, 
we must start right along. I have a 
matinée, you know.” 

He drew back and looked at her. In a 
confused way she suddenly knew that she 
had been dreading that look. “It’s not at 
all necessary to speak in that way to 
me, Ethel. And there is no necessity for 
taking my arm. I can walk as well as 
you can.” 

And, swaying only a little, he set off 
ifter the porter while Ethel hurried to keep 
by his side. On the stairway he lurched 
over and nearly fell, but before Ethel 
could steady him he caught the railing 

In the apartment he sank on a sofa 
“Only trouble with me, dear, is my head 
A little drink’ll fix me up.” 

He was trying to get at his hip pocket 
“Please, Henry, you simply mustn't drink 
inv more now! You're not well.” 

With an effort he drew himself up and 
stared at her over his lids. The thought 
came to her that he had almost none of 
his proper strength. It had been all he 
could do to get himself and the bags 
upstairs. The flask wasyin his hands now, 
and he was trying to unscrew the top but 
seemed to have difficulty in codrdinating 
the movements of his fingers 

She glanced at her watch. It was 
twenty minutes past one. She was due 
now at the theater. She must go. Perhaps 
he would fall asleep. Yes, he was yawn- 
ing. And his head sank back against the 
cushions 


«if hes. 


ISS HAWKSBY, less than an hour 

after the matinée, was putting on 
her hat to go out for dinner, when she 
was called to the telephone and _ heard 
Ethel’s voice. 

“I was afraid you’d be gone, Marian 
I want to see you.” 

“Surely. Where are you, dear?” 

“I'm in a drug store. I'll be right over.” 

Miss Hawksby, conscious of a dread 
that she tried to dismiss as not wholly 
reasonable, waited on the porch. Soon 
she saw Ethel’s slight fizure enter. 

“T’'m awfully glad I caught you, Marian 
I've had a pretty severe experience. A 
fall. Shook me up, rather. I didn’t know 
just what to do. I’d rather not talk 
about it, if you don’t mind. But tell me, 
do you suppose I can play with this? 
She took off her hat, and drew back her 
hair from her left temple. Strips of 
surgeon’s plaster covered a wound there. 
She went on, speaking a thought more 
hurriedly, “The man in the drug store 
fixed it. I told him I'd had a fall. I 
can’t take the plaster off for a few days 
How will I look?” 

Miss Hawksby spoke more quickly than 
usual. “Oh yes, we can manage that. 
I'll help vou dress vour hair over it.” 


“And Marian, might I—would you mind 
—could | come home with you tonight ?” 

The morning brought the difficult ex 
perience of going into rehearsal as if 
nothing had happened. But she went 
through with it. Miss Hawksby picked 
up from Arthur the surprising news that 
Henry had returned to New York on the 
Saturday evening train. 

At noon, as they were walking out for 
lunch, Miss Hawksby said, gently, “Ethel 
dear, I feel that we ought to take a look 
in your apartment. There may be some 
thing, some word that you ought to have.” 

A note lay on the table and a cheque, 
weighted down with a little bronze 
Buddha. Ethel put the cheque aside and 
read what he had written. It was brief 
“Evidently it was a terrible blunder. 1 
would have done anything in my power 
to make you happy, but I have failed. | 
know pretty clearly what happened. I’m 
going back to New York and once again 
try fighting it out alone. I’ve got to go 
alone. I will take any steps you think 
best to release you. Everything I have is 
yours. This cheque will cover your im 
mediate needs. The rent is paid until 
September first. Stay in the apartment 
I shall not be back. Take the books and 
things. I know you love them. I can bc 
reached always through the Sohnberg 
offices in Forty-fourth Street. I daren't 
write more.” 

That was all. She handed it to Miss 
Hawksby, and went to the desk where 
she wrote: “I can’t keep the cheque, 
Henry. No.money, please. But I will 
keep the things in the apartment. I will 
release you, too, as soon as possible. The 
only New York address I can give you 
now is the Equity Headquarters. I think 
too that we had better not try to write 
But believe that I do not blame you. We 
both gave what we could. It didn’t work 
out, that’s all.” 

She folded the cheque within the en 
velope and addressed it before she broke 
down. 

The diner was crowded and gay. She 
and Marian, after a tiresome wait in the 
corridor, were fortunate enough, however, 
to secure a small table to themselves. The 
tunnels of Philadelphia lay behind, and 
the red earth and low hills of New Jersey 
were now slipping steadily by. Ahead 
lay the Hudson River tunnel, the vast 
bustling station of marble and steel 

They had met the news agent on the 
way and bought papers. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Hawksby 
special interview with Henry.” 

“What is it, Marian?” 

Miss Hawksby hesitated. “The curious 
thing is, he doesn’t speak of ‘Silk’ at all,” 
Quickly she skimmed the column. “Why, 


“There’s a 


_how funny! He’s all full of a novelty 


that Edward Andrews is writing for him 
a play about an old Chinese poet, Li Po.” 
“I gave him that book, Marian. But 
he never spoke of it. I didn’t dream 
why, he must have started Ned Andrews 
at work on it during that New York trip.” 
“He says it won't be ready before late 
autumn. And, Ethel, he speaks of you.” 
With a sort of tired patience Ethel 
sank back in her seat and read it. The 
reporter put himself on record as bluntly 
asking Henry whether or not he was to 
go through another divorce. “I can’t 
answer that question,” was the reply. “It 
is wholly a personal matter. But you may 
say for me that Miss Eden is the most 
gifted and promising young actress now 
coming forward on the American stage 
She has everything that could be asked, 
beauty, intelligence and great charm. I’m 
ready to go on record as prophesying she 
will be heard from decisively this year.” 
They took a small furnished apartment 
by the month in the West Forties. The 
neighborhood was not over attractive 
but rents were a little lower there, and 
it was convenient. Miss Hawksby figured 
that her savings would carry her until 
November, and Ethel was in a position 
to last into the winter if is should come 
down to a question of endurance 
Late the next morning they set out 
on their rounds. This was the hard 
est experience of all. It meant waiting 
sometimes for hours, [Turn to page 118| 
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The Moment of Beauty 
[Continued from page 117] 


It was an amusing relief for Marian to see the girl eat. 
Finally, when the older woman looked at her watch and 
iggested walking over to the apartment, Ethel smiled gently 
ind shook her head 

“Marian, I can't go to bed. Let’s sit up for the papers.” 

Accordingly the two women stood before dawn at the curb 
in Columbus Circle. At last a newsboy came; then others 
Quickly the papers were bought. And, standing before the 
great bright windows where a white-capped expert was 





turning cakes on a slab, the two hurriedly opened the sheets 
and hunted down the reviews 

“This is pretty good,” remarked Ethel, dispiritedly, after 
i hasty reading 

What i tf The Time sr The Tribune is good too, really 
quite good. They like you.” 

“Yes, | get a very nice personal notice here in the Times, 
too. And he seems to like the play. That is, speaks of the 
itmosphere and the costuming. But I wish he’d said just a 
little more. The tact is, I’m afraid it bored him.” 


Chey played to a little less than six thousand dollars that 
first week. It was not enough in the fierce blazing struggle 
that is Broadway. On Monday night of the second week 
‘Silk’ played to less than five hundred dollars. Kaplak, the 
publicity man, hung about back stage all the evening beg- 
ging Ethel to agree to a reconciliation with Bainbridge. He 
assured her that it would turn the tide. Any swift sure trick 
f publicity might do that. And Ethel, though she found 
difficulty in restraining her anger, was desperately catching 
at straws. The thought of Henry’s investment turning almost 
overnight to disaster terrified her 

And deep in her heart was the knowledge that the widely 
heralded “Li Po” was triumphantly opening in that other 
theater not half a city block away 

Tuesday evening, when the two friends entered the stage 
doorway and glanced at the mail rack and at the bulletin 
board before reaching for their keys, they saw the notice 
there. The play was closing a week from Saturday night 


THEL made up and dressed quite as usual and then lay 
down to await the call for her entrance in the second act. 
Miss Hawksby, she thought, was nervous, speaking more and 
more quickly than usual, watching the closed door at times 
with an expression of anxiety on her face 
The curtain went up. Miss Hawksby was puttering over 
her make-up box. She seemed really confused. Finally she 
turned, said, with averted glance, “All ready now,” and 
tepped out ahead. This was even more curious. And then 
Miss Hawksby laid a trembling hand on Ethel’s arm and 
drew her toward the entrance where the two lictors were 
waiting with their trays of presents to escort the little 
Mosulla and her maid into the dwelling of Jan Po 
In a moment they entered the scene. Ellwood Kent was on 
His nature fitted, indeed, this character of the correct and 
entle-spirited young Chinese official of that early day who 
had just had occasion to rebuke his venturesome servant for 
his interest in one of the free-spirited Persian girls among 





l ervants 
Into this humorously correct little scene came the lictors 
of the Wazir of Balkh bearing their trays of gifts and pre- 
enting as well the girl slave, Mosulla. This most bewildering 
of the gifts represented on the part of the Wazir nothing 
more than a natural and traditional courtesy. But to the 
gentle prig, Jan Po, the mastery of this exquisite girl who 
stood demurely before him presented itself as a confounding 
fact, for he could not send her back without affronting the 
Wazir 

rhe scene built to the moment in which Mosulla danced 
before him, painfully to his embarrassment. Upon them en- 
tered unannounced the errant Prince Imperial of China, dis- 
ruised as a lesser secretary. It was the first appearance of the 


hey reached the Prince’s cue. A heavy door swung open. 
Ethel lifted her demure eyes without a thought that the tall 

m figure standing there in blue and rose satin with a 
crystal button of the sixth mandarin rank surmounting his 
tasselled hat could be other than the now familiar Atwood. 
\ spattering of applause sounded in the rear of the house. 
She wondered why. It grew suddenly into volume. Her 
breath seemed to stop. She closed her eyes. She felt weak and 
ink back for support upon one limp hand. Surely she was 
l. Yes, it had come to that. Her mind seemed to be failing 
her, weakening into disconnected grotesquerie . . . it was 
mpossible, of course probably people did go crazy in 
ist this sudden way a little snap in the brain. 

he applause grew into a roar. That, at least, was real. 
And it was a big audience 

Her mind was clearing a little. She hadn’t wholly lost it. 
That applat was tapering out. Frightened, she opened her 
fluttering lids and looked at Ellwood Kent. Now she realized 
that he was tightly holding her arm and whispering some 
ing, very kindly, about its being all right, just to steady 
herself. Of course she could do that. She straightened up and 
listened for a voice. It came. And then she lifted her eyes 
Che splendid figure in the doorway was Henry Bainbridge. 
He had drawn himself to his full height and tilted back his 


ly chiseled face. And his eyes were drawn down 


peering directly and intently at her over the lower lids. 

She was certain of nothing now save that her sanity had 
not fled. Fortunately she had no more lines to speak. She 
couldn’t have recalled them. Henry must have taken that 
nto account. In his flashing way he would have compre- 
hended every detail of the situation. When she rose her 
knees were shaking under her. She must have swayed, for 
Kent again had her arm. On her amazed ears fell the polished 





Sensitive 





musical cadences of Henry’s inimitable voice. She felt the 
audience now, a strangely new sort of audience, as responsiv: 
as an attuned violin under the master bow. They knew 
They had come knowing. And she herself hadn’t been told 
Though had she been told she would have stopped it. Oj 
course that was why they hadn’t told her. 

She was off the scene. Marian was standing anxiously by 
he set. Angrily she fairly flung herself on her friend, caught 
her arms and shook them. She was beside herself. “You 
knew!” she was saying. “You knew, and you didn’t tell me!” 

“Come to the dressing room! Quickly!” This older woman 
who had not before failed her was dragging her past the 
switchboard and past a few lounging stage hands. The door 
was quickly closed 

“You knew, Marian! You knew all the time.’ 

“I knew this noon, dear. Kaplak called up. You weren't 
awake.” 

“But what is it? I don’t understand! Marian, it’s a terrible 
mixup. He couldn’t leave his own play the second night.” 

“He has left it. Heaven knows how. No other actor in 
the world would do it. I asked him how he managed it, and 
he only smiled and said he had a pretty good understudy. I 
never knew of anything so daring. But of course he sees be- 
yond what we would see. He knew instantly that was as 
good a stroke of publicity for himself as for you. Ethel dear, 
can’t you see how wonderful it is?” 

There was a knock at the door. Ethel, who had at last 
found the relief of tears, sobbed out, “I can’t see anybody!” 

But before Miss Hawksby could move the door opened 
and discovered the figure of Joseph Kaplak. 

“Well,” said he complacently, “I think I can say I've put 
it over for you, Miss Eden. The quickest turn I ever made 
Between one o'clock and five I placarded every big hotel and 
the ticket agencies. I even got the big ad into the late 
editions of the papers. If anything will turn the tide this 
will. We’ve filled the house downstairs. The critics are all 
here, every man of ’em. A big news story in every paper 
tomorrow.” 

He would have talked on. But Ethel sprang at him. “Go 
out!” she cried. “Go out! Don’t speak to me again!” 


’ 


FTER the final curtain Ethel dropped weakly on the 

couch in her dressing room. “Give me a minute, dear,” 
she breathed. “I’m all in.” And then, “I wish I could have 
said just a word to him. He did a wonderful thing. But 
even so, it hasn’t changed the logic of the situation. We've 
each got to go on alone. It was so wonderful at first, last 
summer. Perfect beauty. Just a moment of it and then it 
was gone. We could never find that beauty again, no 
matter how hard we tried.” 

here was a firm tap at the door. Miss Hawksby started 
and turned. Ethel sank wanly back. The silence grew pro- 
found. Finally she lifted a trembling hand, and Miss 
Hawksby opened. Henry Bainbridge stood there, still in 
costume. Slowly he entered. Miss Hawksby, without a 
word, slipped out 

Ethel found extraordinary difficulty in speaking, but she 
did get to her feet and stood simply, her hands clasped 
And they looked at each other. The door softly closed. At 
last the voice came. “Henry you’ve done a beautiful 
thing.” He waved this away. “I’m glad you came, Henry. 
I was afraid you’d go without I've got to show my 
gratitude, somehow.’ 

“What has gratitude to do with you and me? You're my 
wife. You'll succeed, Ethel. You'll play at least a year 
right here in New York. And after that you can have 
anything you want. You've turned your corner. We're go- 
ing to put the play across. We can do it. Atwood is com- 
ing over to see me tomorrow. I think I can help him with 
the part.” 

There was silence then: “I’m not drinking. What it seems 
to come down to is flatly cutting out every acquaintance I 
have. Shut myself away. I’m doing that, and I believe I 
can keep on doing it.’ 

“Henry! I simply can’t stand it! It was not that!” 

“T think I understand. I think I understand perfectly. 
And you're right.” She shivered slightly. He went on in 
that painfully slow way. “I’ve got to go on alone too. But 
my difficulty is that I’m weak. Sometimes I get so lonely 
that I could go out and chum with a truckman—anybody. 
I wonder if we could do this. Not live together. But meet 
once in a while. For instance, spend this next week end 
together. Run out to the country in my car.” 

Her throat was so dry at this point that she literally 
couldn’t speak. But her head moved, as if from no volition 
of her own, and firmly, in the negative. 

“No,” he said, musingly, “I see. It would just reopen 
everything. Torture us both. Yes, you're right.” 

“Henry dear—just this—give me time. I can’t think now. 
With you here. Oh, how can we tell what we're going to 
do with our lives?” 

“True.” He smoked thoughtfully. “How can we tell. 
There’s logic and on the other hand there’s emotion.” 

“Henry, just a moment I must see if Marian 
The cast.” She ran out. He stood, very still, waiting. 

She returned with an odd light in her eyes. “Henry, 
they’ve gone. All of them.” 

Their eyes met. He took her in his arms. Then, on the 
sofa, which somehow they reached, she sobbed on his breast 
“Henry,” she whispered, downcast, “perhaps we have got 
to go on... for better or worse . . . together.” 

He held her very close, drawing down his eyes and star- 
ing over her tousled head at the bare wall. Finally, very 
quietly, he said this. “Perhaps we have. I'll step over to the 
Forrest and get into my clothes.” 

“I'll meet you in the alley,” she said. “Oh Henry, I've 
so wanted to meet you there!” 


[The E 
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iny phase of lo ventured the voungest : . to me now, in the course of time | discovered 
thi i college homort Ther every one of US. Let others read that my feeling toward my neighbor and my 
\ ' en to explain our shallowest . husband had changed, so that I honesily 
emotiot ind our deepest 1 ispected your sto ry that they may judge wished | could reverse the order and make 
passior W told I wi nag wl and pro it Ay tt. P 4// letters aorl/ he pub- my —, my good friend and the young 
we cant help lovu even when cor 0 ' man my hus and! 
ense 1s Outraged; w we itier in health lish f ee re rag , Celving every consider- Yet all the time I loved my husband, too! 
f love is suppressed, why love often prove ; : - ts . : X Such battles as I fought within myself! 
transient. Such fa ire thrust up I ation. Send your story to Winena UW 11C0X, McCal/’s Such shane as I felt to find my heart so 
todav but we dor welcor the d r . a . . i ’ , ve divided! It seemed impossible to conquer my 
ible trutt mor rdia than o Maga “te, 230 i esl 37 th Stree "CT, New York City. emotion but it was an possible to tell my 
- ethers 4 saner self that I could make a mistake. 
Most wor } wa } ind always t = I would not have married my neighbor 
will ress f , ibout lo even had every obstacle been swepl away. 
hich confi own illusiot My love for two men at the same time made 
nceerni t. Therefore | iteful to the thousands who _ ness and all the rest, if they will look upon life as a sport and me distrust all love. 
P 1 stead nterest in a p which is given up to upon marriage as the most thrilling of all events, if they will Two beautiful babies were born to my husband and me. They 
th sad et Oft I ha vondered why I do work to win as resolutely as great adventurers strive to gain the increased my anguish, made me seem doubly dishonorable, but 
re letters like t earth's poles, or to climb the Himalayas. It takes as much, if they strengthened my resolve never to cause sorrow to others 
different courage, to fix your little flag of victory on the peak of No word of love ever passed between the man and me but his 
Dear Winona U x: I'm a brid f half a year and I matrim nial success.—V. B. | nearness electrified me—and he always was finding reason to be 
writ complain, but not a t my husband. We are very happ\ near me. Finally fear of betraying myself to all involved forced 
-plans for r hom u uy and r busine 5 future ! \s popular as cross word puzzles is the new fad for self- mento urge my husband to ac« epl a position elsewhere. He did 
nplain because every time t er women call, they ask hon inalysis. Here is a successful sample: so. My cure was begun. Within the year, the other man was 
ve ar ling on loget killed in an accident. My husband's grief for his friend com- 
When I ret l we ¢ itterly happy and content, the Dear Winona Wilcox: On my birthday, I took an inventory pleted my cure. ' 
uke their heads and hint how different things will be soon! f myself. I'm appalled! I'm worthless! Looking at myself from Now comes the marvel. My heart is at home where it belongs 
y lell me how atl e thew bands wer ni beginning ll angles, here's the result. and far greater than my first love is my renewed affection for 
[ ee pee “Enns ae me for me nom He doesn't n I used to have an interest in church. Now I go once a month my husband. I am telling this to some restless young wife whose 
whether m\ f ind am extremely bored. heart skips a beat when a certain handsome neighbor passes her. 
{nother iy John cares just for himself. H I possess a fairly good brain which is going to waste. The As I remember the marriage ceremony, it didn't make allow- 
exp } rf l I l l 1 the cl books I read are trash; and I used to enjoy literature! The plays ances for fickle feelings. I'm inclined to think that when we put 
ren kept « f and movies I select are no-account things, musical comedies and justice and honor in the foreground and give vanity a back seal, 
ind a third Ol husband is just a great big head revues. It hasn't been two years since I played the best music. we will find we need not be martyrs to Cupid —Helena Q. 
t boy! Quite unmanag ! You my dear! Now I never touch the piano, I keep the phonograph grinding : 
Now | ’ t v ¢ m 1 in r town since fail out jazz. It's plain my brain is going to sleep. MARRYING IN HASTE AND— 
W mpar r » imit that t tall ; { ld Socially, I'm wobbly, thet is, I] avoid my friends. I was reared 
rons mak f it tif { not lo watch for signs with prudish ideas about sex. Mother's ideas didn’t get me any- Many charming letters came in response to the girl who 
that pn im ret n lor t where, so | lowered my standards, and indulge in petting with was repenting at leisure. My notion that she would be wise 
When t I rf t t A things, don't horrifying results. If my mother knew, she would die—but there to go home and get away from the man she had known but 
»y know that they « more of blame, and are admitting you are—I do it anvywav. five weeks before marriage, and talk matters over with the 
tt wn f As for my characteristics, I'm selfish. | think of myself in parents she had known all her life was criticised by some 
O nD t : for about marriage? everything 1 do, and by the time I'm through thinking of myself, over-conscientious wives. One of them suggested to the un- 
( onstan ihere s no time to think of anvbody else! happy little bride: 
I th all th m i I'm conceited. Cynical about lots of subjects. Impudent, sar- “Better send for HIS mother to come and teach you to 
: , y he allege Be ay castic, and inc pre yer Also painfully frank which is a liability. cook!” 
By t Y" e. 2 ich 1 older ger A on is ; them? d that Tactful if it's worth while to be. I am truthful except in so far The vote was about 50-50. Those against me argued that 
‘ See denmeak tex deatins ais tee. decein ing mother on the above subject is concerned. I'm given it was babyish to bewail an unmarcelled bob, heroic to 
* “- Neverthal old wives who stand /@ 0045. one day all cheerful, the next way down in the glooms _ stick it out, and her duty to go through with a bad job. 
rr . eae ros, age 7 “ate till ha over nothing al all , - : : 
on 3 fle : 4 1s a daughter, I'm past hope. There are many things | could I would have suffered twice what I did rather than confess 


marvellous theories 


AL YOUNG WIPE SPEAKS 


do for mother, things which would cost next to no effort on my 
part, things to make life pleasanter for her. It's not very pleasant 
at home because I have two sisters who are almost as bad as | 


; ; 
am and one father who is much worse. 


to my parents that my marriage was a failure.” That particular 
brand of false pride has made a world of woe. 


One who learned her own lesson at bitter cost, urged the 


| I P of the modern scheme Now vou very likely get the impression that - am an unlovely girl to return to her parents. 
wife. She writes to me fd unloved character. The unlovely part is O. but surprising 
| 1s it may seem, my relatives and friends have a lot of affection “Go before it is too late. You don't love him and he doesn’t 
r me. I don't know why. love you. You loved being a bride, the adventure, the freedom 
NY i i x: | ’ gel a husband than There's one thing to my credit but I almost forgot it. 1 really and with the right sori of husband you would have made a 
j \/ ’ I t . bot! us knon am right good at my work. I'm a stenographer with the institution de lightful wife. 
philander ind temptatior f young people today. whose stationery | am using so freely and am considered the best “Leave now—il’s not easy when there are children. Leave 
tr n we were n . we decided to make matrimon in the bank. I'm conscientious and accurate and usually can be because it’s the sort of marriage that can't last; and the sooner 


} } 


piay and g 





de pend¢ d upon to use a litile common sense. 
Is there any h pe for the libes o' me? Or do you think I had 


you chuck it, the more chance for a happy future. Unhappiness 
wears on the nerves; you will get old and peevish before yout 


/ play around with ot ap as well jump in the river? (There's one conveniently located time; the wrench is more bitter the longer you put it off. 
1 ar har b like mighty poor sport a few blocks from the bank “Divorce is hideous. It tears one all to pieces. If you were 
} nol keep t} rh iis frighifully lengthy letter doubtless has bored you to tears fifty, I'd say stick it out. But no young woman should throw 
wor t and I am sorry for that, but I am also in desperate need of away her life through mistaken sentiment—H.” 
i f Y I sport! Don't run nderstanding myself. What do you make of my life's history? There speaks a true modern. It is a fact that human beings 
k wil t r 1 mor —Elizabeth. often act from impulse and even marry under stress of a 
xcil { h } g om sudden irrational urge. But should they be compelled to pay 
part f ’ The personal reply sent to Elizabeth by mail is much too all their days for transient madness? . 
rit \ t long to insert here. I found her self-analysis naive, charming Why rear children in an unhappy home fer the sake of 
l r 1 ber r and sophisticated and I want readers to enjoy it especially sticking it out? Why make a bad job worse? 
tr { bon E t the older women who may lack contacts with youth today. Consider the young husband,” pleads one of my critics. 
My husband play | Our ev« gell Self-analysis is a popular habit just now, whether for good “He has his rights!” 
r rowded 1 td he is still my gal- or bad, who knows? When I accumulate a sufficient number Well, I did consider him. He is having a hard time, he is 
of similar diagrams of personality, I'll make a page of them— embarrassed and humiliated, but if I know anything about 
u r t 1 g bands, homes, happ “Myself by Myself!” men, he is anxious to get out of an irritating position. 
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3 OW? auch better everything in the world looks 
ay after'a night’s refreshing sleep! 

opr. Edmund C. Gray, noted authority on natural 
Whygiene, says: 

“If your body is charged with fatigue poisons— 

your brain overactive from a day of mental work 

or Worry—your nerves on a tension —use the 
bath’ to equalize the circulation and tranquilize 


the ferves and brain arid secure the sieep that 
tests and builds.” ’ 
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lave your night’s sleep—Restful! 
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Bathe away those fatigue poisons with Fairy Soap. The 


opened pores will let them out. 


Fairy Soap works wonders in awakening skin activity. _ 
Rub the velvety lather into the pores all over the body. ~ 
It helps to regulate the pores and aids them to function 


properly. 


Fairy Soap is an absolutely pure soap made especially 
for the bath. 


SPECIAL OFFER —LUXURY BATH TOWELS 
FAIRY SOAP DIVISION, Dept. T, 239 West 30th St., New York City 
I enclose 3 Fairy Soap carton fronts and...... ce. for which 
please send me, postage paid, the bath towel which I have 
marked below with an X in the square. 


Luxury Bath Towel, 20 x 38, thick, soft and absorbent. bine —pink 


35¢ with 3 Fairy Soap tronts. Worth 65c. Choice of |_\border|_ border 
_ Luxury Bath Towel for the guest room, 25 x 45; 
Super quality. 65c with 3 Fairy Soap fronts all bloc pink 
Worth $1.25. Choice of white border___ border 
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NOT SATISFACTORY 





SO 


Whatever music you like most 





you hear it at its best on the Victrola 


The pages of the Victor Record Catalog are a register of the great musical events of our time, of the 


achievements of the world’s most famous artists, and through Victor Records and the Victrola their 


performances are re-enacted daily in homeseveryywhere. The three artists shown hereare representa- 
tive of the host of great singers and instrumentalists who entertain you on Victor Red Seal Records, 
but even in the lighter forms of music—in popular song hits and dance numbers—the Victor is 
supreme, for its repertoire is all-inclusive and extends into every field of music and entertainment. 





FARRAR 
Victor Artist 





GIGLI 


Victor Artist 





HEIFETZ 


Victor Artist 


—————————. es 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 






To admire the heroines of grand opera is to 
love Geraldine Farrar’s Victor Records. She 
has created a new Tosca, Carmen, Marguerite, 
Madame Butterfly, Mimi, Gilda, Violetta, 
Nedda, and many others. These characters 
live and move again for you in all their 
dramatic intensity, in this spirited soprano’s 
Victor Records, of which the following are 
characteristic: 

Double-faced 


Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Violin by Kreisler { - 
aA: ; : , >802 2.50 

Mignon —Connaistule pays? (ViolinbyKreisler)  } waA $2.50 

Annie Laurie ( 

Bonnie Sweet Bessie (6112 2.00 

Madama Butterfly—Entrance of Cio-Cio-San | 

Madama Butterfly—leri son salita ( 616 1.50 


These Victor Records have taken captive the 
voice and the artistic qualities that this yourtg 
tenor possesses. Gigli’s tenor rings from a 
vigorous, youthful soul in songs of pure beauty 
which may be freed at your command from 
these records: 

Double-faced 


Santa Lucia Luntana 


645 $1.50 


{ 
Serenade (Rimpianto) j 
Gioconda—Cielo e mar 
Pagliacci—Vesti la giubba { 643 1.50 
Africana—O Paradiso! } 

°6138 2.00 


Faust—Salve, dimora ( 


Only expert recording could hope to encom- 
pass the brilliance of such performances as 
those of Heifetz. Double-stoppings, harmonics, 
pizzicati, scatter from his flying bow in rapid 
profusion, a jeweled torrent. There are forty 
or more records which this brilliant youth has 
made. You may have many of them. You will 


not wish to deny yourself these: 
Double-faced 
Ave Maria (Schubert-Wilhelmj 


( 

‘ ? 70 
On Wings of Song (Ol 52 $2.00 
Minuet ( Porpora’Kreisler) ee 
Valse Bluette \ 673 1.50 
Gypsy Airs No. 1 } 
Gypsy Airs No. 2 (6153 2.00 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


BCG U S.PAT OFF 





Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 





Victrola No. 50 (Portable) 
$50 
Mahogany or oak 





Victrola No. 125 
Mahogany, $275; electric, $315 
Walnut, $325; electric, $365 


Victrola No. 400 
Mahogany, $250; electric, $290 
Victrola No. S. 400 (Special) 
Mahogany, $265; electric, $305 
Specially designed to accommodate 
any radio receiving set 














